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About this book 


Abhidhamma is the Higher Teaching of the Buddha, some¬ 
times referred to as the ultimate teaching (paramattha 
desana). In it, man is described as a psycho-physical being 
consisting of both mind and matter, and it gives a micro¬ 
scopic analysis of the human being. 

Abhidhamma explains the process of birth and death 
in detail. In addition to defining consciousness, it also 
analyses and classifies thoughts mainly from an ethical 
standpoint. Various types of consciousness are also set 
forth in detail, as they arise through the six sense-doors. 
Modern psychology has begun to acknowledge that it 
comes within the scope of Abhidhamma for the reason that 
it deals with the mind, with thoughts, thought-processes, 
and mental states. Buddhism has, from the very beginning, 
taught psychology without a psyche. 

Abhidhamma also helps the student of Buddhism to 
fully comprehend the Anatta (No-Soul) doctrine which 
forms the crux of Buddhism. To a person who reads this 
book in a superficial manner, Abhidhamma appears as dry 
as dust, but to the wise truth-seekers, it is an indispensable 
guide as well as an intellectual treat. The reader who reads 
this book with deep thinking cannot fail to find it with 
plenty of food for thought and which will help him tremen¬ 
dously to increase his wisdom so essential for leading an 
ideal Buddhist way of life, and the realization of Ultimate 
Truth, Nibbana. 


in 



The Author, the late Venerable Narada Maha Thera, 
was a well-known Buddhist Missionary from Sri Lanka 
who had written many valuable Buddhist publications, 
among which is “A Manual of Buddhism”, a grasp of which 
is imperative prior to the reader commencing his study of 
“A Manual of Abhidhamma”. 
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Preface 


Abhidhamma, as the term implies, is the Higher Teaching 
of the Buddha. It expounds the quintessence of His pro¬ 
found doctrine. 

The Dhamma, embodied in the Sutta Pitaka, is the 
conventional teaching (vohara desana), and the Abhi- 
dhamma is the ultimate teaching (paramattha desana). 

In the Abhidhamma both mind and matter, which 
constitute this complex machinery of man, are microscop¬ 
ically analysed. Chief events connected with the process of 
birth and death are explained in detail. Intricate points of 
the Dhamma are clarified. The Path of Emancipation is set 
forth in clear terms. 

Modern Psychology, limited as it is, comes within the 
scope of Abhidhamma inasmuch as it deals with the mind, 
with thoughts, thought-processes, and mental states, but it 
does not admit of a psyche or a soul. Buddhism teaches a 
psychology without a psyche. 

It one were to read the Abhidhamma as a modern 
textbook on psychology, one would be disappointed. No 
attempt has here been made to solve all the problems that 
confront a modern psychologist. 

Consciousness is defined. Thoughts are analysed and 
classified chiefly from an ethical standpoint All mental 
states are enumerated. The composition of each type of 
consciousness is set forth in detail. The description of 
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thought-processes that arise through the five sense doors 
and the mind-door is extremely interesting. Such a clear 
exposition of thought-processes cannot be found in any 
other psychological treatise. 

Bhavanga and Javana thought-moments, which are 
explained only in the Abhidhamma, and which have no 
parallel in modern psychology, are of special interest to a 
research student in psychology. 

That consciousness flows like a stream, a view pro¬ 
pounded by some modern psychologists like William 
James, becomes extremely clear to one who understands 
the Abhidhamma. It must be added that an Abhidhamma 
student can fully comprehend the Anatta (No-soul) doc¬ 
trine, the crux of Buddhism, which is important both from 
a philosophical and an ethical standpoint. 

The advent of death, process of rebirth in various 
planes without anything to pass from one life to another, 
the evidentially verifiable doctrine of Kamma and Rebirth 
are fully explained. 

Giving a wealth of details about mind, Abhidhamma 
discusses the second factor of man-matter or rupa. Funda¬ 
mental units of matter, material forces, properties of mat¬ 
ter, source of matter, relationship of mind and matter, are 
described. 

In the Abhidhammattha Sangaha there is a brief 
exposition of the Law of Dependent Origination, followed 
by a descriptive account of the Causal Relations which 
finds no parallel in any other philosophy. 
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A physicist should not delve into Abhidhamma to get 
a thorough knowledge of physics. 

It should be made clear that Abhidhamma does not 
attempt to give a systematised knowledge of mind and 
matter. It investigates these two composite factors of so- 
called being to help the understanding of things as they 
truly are. A philosophy has been developed on these lines. 
Based on that philosophy an ethical system has been 
evolved to realise the ultimate goal, Nibbana. 

As Mrs. Rhys Davids rightly says, Abhidhamma deals 
with “(1) What we find (a) within us (b) around us and of 
(2) what we aspire to find.” 

In Abhidhamma all irrelevant problems that interest 
students and scholars, but having no relation to one’s 
Deliverance, are deliberately set aside. 

The Abhidhammattha Sangaha, the authorship of 
which is attributed to venerable Anuruddha Thera, an 
Indian monk of Kanjeevaram (Kancipura), gives an epit¬ 
ome of the entire Abhidhamma Pitaka. It is still the most 
fitting introduction to Abhidhamma. By mastering this 
book, a general knowledge of Abhidhamma may easily be 
acquired. 

To be a master of Abhidhamma all the seven books, 
together with commentaries and sub-commentaries, have 
to be read and re-read patiently and critically. 

Abhidhamma is not a subject of fleeting interest 
designed for the superficial reader. 

To the wise truth-seekers, Abhidhamma is an indis- 
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pensable guide and an intellectual treat. Here there is food 
for thought to original thinkers and to earnest students 
who wish to increase their wisdom and lead an ideal Bud¬ 
dhist life. 

However, to the superficial, Abhidhamma must appear 
as dry as dust. 

It may be questioned, “Is Abhidhamma absolutely 
essential to realise Nibbana, the summum bonum of ‘Bud¬ 
dhism,’ or even to comprehend things as they truly are?” 

Undoubtedly Abhidhamma is extremely helpful to 
comprehend fully the word of the Buddha and realise Nib¬ 
bana, as it presents a key to open the door of reality. It 
deals with realities and a practical way of noble living, 
based on the experience of those who have understood 
and realised. Without a knowledge of the Abhidhamma 
one at times finds it difficult to understand the real signif¬ 
icance of some profound teachings of the Buddha. To 
develop Insight (Vipassana) Abhidhamma is certainly very 
useful. 

But one cannot positively assert that Abhidhamma is 
absolutely necessary to gain one’s Deliverance. 

Understanding or realisation is purely personal 
(sanditthika). The four Noble Truths that form the founda¬ 
tion of the Buddha’s teaching are dependent on this one- 
fathom body. The Dhamma is not apart from oneself. Look 
within. Seek thyself. Lo, the truth will unfold itself. 

Did not sorrow-afflicted Patacara, who lost her dear 
and near ones, realise Nibbana, reflecting on the disap- 



pearance of water that washed her feet? 

Did not Culapanthaka, who could not memorise a 
verse even for four months, attain Arahantship, by com¬ 
prehending the impermanent nature of a clean handker¬ 
chief which he was handling, gazing at the sun? 

Did not Upatissa, later Venerable Sariputta Thera, 
realise Nibbana, on hearing half a stanza relating to cause 
and effect? 

To some a fallen withered leaf had alone been suffi¬ 
cient to attain Pacceka Buddhahood. 

It was mindfulness on respiration (anapana sati) that 
acted as the basis for the Bodhisatta to attain Buddhahood. 

To profound thinkers, a slight indication is sufficient 
to discover great truths. 

According to some scholars, Abhidhamma is not a 
teaching of the Buddha, but is a later elaboration of scho¬ 
lastic monks. 

Tradition, however, attributes the nucleus of the 
Abhidhamma to the Buddha Himself. 

Commentators state that the Buddha, as a mark of 
gratitude to His mother who was born in a celestial plane, 
preached the Abhidhamma to His mother Deva and others 
continuously for three months. The principal topics 
(matika) of the advanced teaching such as moral states 
(kusala dhamma), immoral states (akusala dhamma) and" 
indeterminate states (abyakata dhamma), etc., were 
taught by the Buddha to Venerable Sariputta Thera, who 
subsequently elaborated them in the six books (Katha- 



vatthu being excluded) that comprise the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka. 

Whoever the great author or authors of the Abhi¬ 
dhamma may have been, it has to be admitted that he or 
they had intellectual genius comparable only to that of the 
Buddha. This is evident from the intricate and subtle 
Patthana Pakarana which minutely describes the various 
causal relations. 

It is very difficult to suggest an appropriate English 
equivalent for Abhidhamma. 

There are many technical terms, too, in Abhidhamma 
which cannot be rendered into English so as to convey 
their exact connotation. Some English equivalents such as 
consciousness, will, volition, intellect, perception are used 
in a specific sense in Western Philosophy. Readers should 
try to understand in what sense these technical terms are 
employed in Abhidhamma. To avoid any misunderstand¬ 
ing, due to preconceived views, Pali words, though at 
times cumbersome to those not acquainted with the lan¬ 
guage, have judiciously been retained wherever the 
English renderings seem to be inadequate. To convey the 
correct meaning implied by the Pali terms, the etymology 
has been given in many instances. 

At times Pali technical terms have been used in pre¬ 
ference to English renderings so that the reader may be 
acquainted with them and not get confused with English 
terminology. 

Sometimes readers will come across unusual words 
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such as corruption, defilements, volitional activities, func¬ 
tionals, resultants, and so forth, which are of great signifi¬ 
cance from an Abhidhamma standpoint. Their exct mean¬ 
ing should be clearly understood. 

In preparing this translation, Buddhist Psychology by 
Mrs. Rhys Davids and the Compendium of Philosophy 
(Abhidhammattha Sangaha) by Mr. Shwe Zan Aung proved 
extremely helpful to me. Liberty has been taken to quote 
them wherever necessary with due acknowledgement. 

My grateful thanks are due to the Buddhist Publica¬ 
tion Society, Kandy for volunteering to publish this second 
revised edition. 

Narada 

11. 5. 1968/2512. 
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Abhidhammattha—Sangaha 

A Manual of Abhidhamma 

Namo tassa Bhagavato Arahato Sammasambuddhassa 

Chapter I 

(Citta-Sangaha-Vibhago) 

Different Types Of Consciousness 

Introductory Verse 

1. Sammasambuddhamatulam 

—sasaddhammaganuttamam 
Abhivadiya bhasissam 

—Abhidhammatthasangaham 

1. The Fully Enlightened Peerless One, with the Sublime 
Doctrine and the Noble Order, do I respectfully salute, and 
shall speak concisely of things contained in the Abhidhamma. 

Notes:— 

1. Abhidhammattha-Sangaha is the name of the book. 
Abhidhamma, literally, means “Higher Doctrine” Attha 
here means “things”. Sangaha means “a compendium.” 

The prefix “abhi” is used in the sense of preponderant 
great, excellent, sublime, distinct, etc. 

2. Dhamma is a multisignificant term, derived from the 
root dhar, to hold, to support. Here the Pali term is used in the 
sense of doctrine or teaching. According to the AtthasalinI, 
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“abhi” signifies either ‘atireka”—higher, greater exceeding— 
or “visittha”—distinguished, distinct, special, sublime. 

Abhidhamma means the Higher Doctrine because it 
enables one to achieve one’s Deliverance, or because it 
exceeds the teachings of the Sutta Pitaka and Vinaya Pitaka. 

In the Sutta Pitaka and Vinaya Pitaka the Buddha has 
used conventional terms such as man, animal, being, and 
so on. In the Abhidhamma Pitaka, on the contrary, every¬ 
thing is microscopically analysed and abstract terms are 
used. As a distinction is made with regard to the method 
of treatment it is called Abhidhamma. 

Thus, chiefly owing to the preponderance of the 
teachings, or because it is conducive to one’s Deliverance, 
and owing to the excellent analytical method of treatment, 
it is called Abhidhamma. 1 

3. The Abhidhamma Pitaka consists of seven treatises— 
namely, Dhammasanganl, Vibhanga, Dhatukatha, 

— _ o 

Puggalapannatti, Kathavatthu, Yamaka and Patthana. 
i. Dhammasanganlganl 3 —“Classification of Dhammas.” 

This book is divided into four chapters, viz:— 

(i) — (Citta) Consciousness, 

(ii) — (Rupa) Matter, 

(iii) — (Nikkhepa) Summary, 

(iv) — (Atthuddhara) Elucidation. 

1. See The Expositor, part i, p. 3. 

2. Dhammasanganl Vibhangan ca — Kathavatthu ca Puggalam Dhatu-Yamaka- 
Patthanam-Abhidhammo’ ti vuccati. 

3. See Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology (Dhammasanganl translation), 
and Ven. Nyanatiloka, Guide through the Abhidhamma Pitaka. 
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The 22 Tika Matikas (Triplets) and the 100 Duka-Matikas 
(Couplets), which comprise the quintessence of the Abhi- 
dhamma, are explained in this book. The major part of the 
book is devoted to the explanation of the first triplet— 
Kusala Dhamma, Akusala Dhamma and Abyakata 
Dhamma. In extent the book exceeds thirteen bhanavaras 4 
(recitals), i.e., more than 104,000 letters. 

ii. Vibhanga —“Divisions.” 

There are eighteen divisions in this book. The first three 
divisions, which deal with Khandha (Aggregates), Ayatana 
(Sense-spheres) and Dhatu (Elements), are the most 
important. The other chapters deal with Sacca (Truths), 
Indriya (Controlling Faculties), Paccayakara (Causal Gen¬ 
esis), Satipatthana (Foundations of Mindfulness), Sam- 
mappadhana (Supreme Efforts), Iddhipada (Means of 
Accomplishments), Bojjhariga (Factors of Wisdom), Jhana 
(Ecstasies or Absorptions), Appamanna (Illimitables), 
Magga (Paths), Sikkhapada (Precepts), Patisambhida 

n*J 

(Analytical Knowledge), Nana (Wisdom), Khuddakavatthu 
(Minor Subjects), and Dhammahadaya (Essence of Truth). 

Most of these divisions consist of three parts— 
Suttanta explanation, Abhidhamma explanation, and a 
Catechism (Panhapucchaka). 

In this treatise there are thirty-five Bhanavaras 
(280,000 letters). 

4. Bhanavara = 250 verses: 1 verse = 4 lines:, 1 line = 8 letters. 

One Bhanavara, therefore, consists of 8,000 letters. 
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iii. Dhatukatha —“Discussion with reference to Elements .” 

This book discusses whether Dhammas are included or not 
included in, associated with, or dissociated from, Aggre¬ 
gates (Khandha), Bases (Ayatana), and Elements (Dhatu). 

There are fourteen chapters in this work. In extent it 
exceeds six Bhanavaras (48,000 letters). 

iv. Puggalapannatti —“Designation of Individuals.” 

In the method of exposition this book resembles the Angut- 
tara Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka. Instead of dealing with 
various Dhammas, it deals with various types of individu¬ 
als. There are ten chapters in this book. The first chapter 
deals with single individuals, the second with pairs, the 
third with groups of three, etc. In extent it exceeds five 
Bhanavaras (40,000 letters). 

v. Kathavatthu— “Points of Controversy.” 

The authorship of this treatise is ascribed to venerable 
Moggalliputta Tissa Thera, who flourished in the time of 
King Dhammasoka. It was he who presided at the third 
Conference held at Pataliputta (Patna) in the 3rd century 
B.C. This work of his was included in the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka at that Conference. 

The AtthasalinI Commentary states that it contains one 
thousand Suttas: five hundred orthodox and five hundred 
heterodox. In extent it is about the size of the DIgha Nikaya. 

This book deals with 216 controversies and is divided 
into 23 chapters. 
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vi. Yamaka —“The Book of Pairs.” 

It is so called owing to its method of treatment. Through¬ 
out the book a question and its converse are found 
grouped together. For instance, the first pair of the first 
chapter of the book, which deals with roots, runs as fol¬ 
lows: Are all wholesome Dhammas wholesome roots? And 
are all wholesome roots wholesome Dhammas? 

This book is divided into ten chapters—namely, Mula 
(Roots), Khandha (Aggregates), Ayatana (Bases), Dhatu 
(Elements), Sacca (Truths), Sarikhara (Conditioned 
Things), Anusaya (Latent Dispositions), Citta (Conscious¬ 
ness), Dhamma, and Indriya (Controlling Faculties). In 
extent it contains 120 Bhanavaras (960,000 letters). 

vii. Patthana —“The Book of Causal Relations.” 

• • 

This is the most important and the most voluminous book 
of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. One who patiently reads this 
treatise cannot but admire the profound wisdom and pen¬ 
etrative insight of the Buddha. There is no doubt of the fact 
that to produce such an elaborate and learned treatise one 
must certainly be an intellectual genius. 

The term Patthana is composed of the prefix “pa”, 
various, and “thana”, relation, or condition (paccaya). It is 
so called because it deals with the 24 modes of causal 
relations 5 and the Triplets (Tika) and Couplets (Duka), 
already mentioned in the DhammasariganI, and which 
comprise the essence of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. 

5. These will be explained in a subsequent chapter. 
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The importance attached to this treatise, also known 
as “Maha Pakarana”, the Great Book, could be gauged by 
the words of the AtthasalinI which states: “And while He 
contemplated the contents of the DhammasanganT His 
body did not emit rays, and similarly with the contempla¬ 
tion of the next five books. But, when coming to the Great 
Book, He began to contemplate the 24 universal causal 
relations of condition, of presentation, and so on, His 
omniscience certainly found its opportunity therein.” 6 

Abhidhammattha 

(Subject—Matter) 

§ 2. Tattha vutt’ abhidhammattha 

—catudha paramatthato 
Citttam cetasikam rupam 

—Nibbanam’ iti sabbatha. 

§ 2. In an ultimate sense the categories of Abhidhamma, 
mentioned therein, are fourfold in all:— 

i. consciousness, ii. mental states, iii. matter, 
and iv. Nibbana. 

Note:— 

4. Realities —There are two realities—apparent 
and ultimate. Apparent reality is ordinary conventional 
truth (sammuti-sacca). Ultimate reality is abstract truth 
(paramattha-sacca). 

6. For a detailed exposition of these seven books see Rev. Nyanatiloka, Guide 
through the Abhidhamma Pitaka, and the introductory discourse of the 
Expositor, part i, pp. 5-21. See also Buddhist Psychology pp. 135, 193, 
Relations, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, and the Editor’s Foreword to 
the Tikapatthana Text. 
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For instance, the smooth surface of the table we set 
is apparent reality. In an ultimate sense the apparent sur¬ 
face consists of forces and qualities or, in other words, 
vibrations. 

For ordinary purposes a scientist would use the term 
water, but in the laboratory he would say H 2 0. In the same 
way the Buddha in the Sutta Pitaka resorts to conventional 
usage such as man, woman, being, self, etc., but in the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka He adopts a different mode of expres¬ 
sion. Here He employs the analytical method and uses 
abstract terms such as aggregates (Khandha), elements 
(Dhatu), bases (Ayatana), etc. 

The word paramattha is of great significance in Abhi¬ 
dhamma. It is a compound formed of parama and attha. 
Parama is explained as immutable (aviparlta), abstract 
(nibbattita); attha means thing. Paramattha, therefore, 
means immutable or abstract thing. Abstract reality may 
be suggested as the closest equivalent. Although the term 
immutable is used here it should not be. understood that 
all paramatthas are eternal or permanent. 

A brass vessel, for example, is not Paramattha. It 
changes every moment and may be transmuted into a 
vase. Both these objects could be analysed and reduced 
into fundamental material forces and qualities, which, in 
Abhidhamma, are termed Rupa Paramatthas. They are 
also subject to change, yet the distinctive characteristics of 
these Rupa are identically the same whether they are 
found in a vessel or a vase. They preserve their identity in 
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whatever combination they are found—hence the com- 
mentarial interpretation of Parama as immutable or real. 
Attha exactly corresponds to the English multi-significant 
term “thing”. It is not used in the sense of meaning here. 

There are four such Paramatthas or abstract realities. 
These four embrace everything that is mundane or supra- 
mundane. 

The so-called being is mundane. Nibbana is supra- 
mundane. The former is composed of Nama and Rupa. 
According to Abhidhamma “Rupa” connotes both funda¬ 
mental units of matter and material changes as well. As 
such Abhidhamma enumerates 28 species of matter. These 
will be dealt with in a subsequent chapter. “Nama” denotes 
both consciousness and mental states. The second chapter 
of this book deals with such mental states (Cetasikas) 
which are 52 in number. One of these is “Vedana” (feeling). 
Another is “Safina” (perception). The remaining 50 are col¬ 
lectively called “Sankhara”. (mental states). The receptacle 
of these mental properties is “Vinnana” (consciousness), 
which is the subject-matter of this present chapter. 

According to the above analysis the so-called being is 
composed of five Groups or Aggregates (Pancakkhandha):— 
Rupa (matter), Vedana (feeling), Safina (perception), 
Sankhara (mental states) and Vinnana (consciousness). 

Consciousness, mental states (with the exception of 
8 types of supramundane consciousness and their ad¬ 
juncts), and matter are Mundane (Lokiya), and Nibbana is 
Supramundane (Lokuttara), The Supramundane Nibbana 
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is the only absolute reality, which is the summum bonum 
of Buddhism. The other three are called realities in that 
they are things that exist (vijjamana dhamma). Besides, 
they are irreducible, immutable, and abstract things. They 
deal with what is within us and around us. 

The first Paramattha or reality is Citta. 7 It is derived 
from the root “citi”, to think. According to the commentary 
Citta is that which is aware of (cinteti = vijanati) an 
object. It is not that which thinks of an object as the term 
implies. From an Abhidhamma standpoint Citta may bet¬ 
ter be defined as the awareness of an object, since there is 
no agent like a soul. 

Citta, Ceta, Cittuppada, Nama, Mana, Vinnana are 

all used as synonymous terms in Abhidhamma. Hence 
from the Abhidhamma standpoint no distinction is made 
between mind and consciousness. When the so-called 
being is divided into its two constituent parts, Nama 
(mind) is used. When it is divided into five aggregates 
(Pancakkhandha), Vinnana is used. The term Citta is 
invariably employed while referring to different classes of 
consciousness. In isolated cases, in the ordinary sense of 
mind, both terms Citta and Mana are frequently used. 

7. Mr. Aung writes in his introduction to the Compendium, p. 2. “The 

Grammarian’s definition of the term Citta (mind) is arammanam cinteti’ti 
cittam (thought = thinking of an object). Here the word cinteti is used in its 
most comprehensive sense of vijanati (to know). Mind is then ordinarily 
defined as that which is conscious of an object. From this definition we get our 
definition of Vinnana (consciousness). Consciousness may therefore be 
tentatively defined as the relation between arammanika (subject) and 
arammana (object).” See Compendium p. 234. There is no reason why such a 
distinction should be made between Citta and Vinnana. 
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The other three Paramatthas will be dealt with in 
their due places. 

(Catubbidha-Cittani) 

The Four Classes of Consciousness 

§ 3. Tattha Cittani tava catubbidham hoti:— 
i. Kamavacaram, ii. Rupavacaram, 
iii. Arupavacaram, iv. Lokuttaram c’ati. 


§ 3. Of them, consciousness, first, is fourfold— 

namely, 

(i) Consciousness pertaining to the Sensuous-Sphere, 

(ii) Consciousness pertaining to the Form-Sphere, 

(iii) Consciousness pertaining to the Formless-Sphere, 

and 

(iv) Supramundane consciousness. 

Notes:— 

5. Kama is either subjective sensual craving or 
sensuous objects such as forms, sound, odour, taste, and 
contact. By “Kama” is also meant the eleven different kinds 
of sentient existence—namely, the four states of misery 
(Apaya), human realm (Manussaloka), and the six celes¬ 
tial realms (Sagga). 

Avacara means that which moves about or that which 
frequents. “Kamavacara”, therefore, means that which 
mostly moves about in the sentient realm, or that which 
pertains to the senses and their corresponding objects. As a 
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rule, these types of consciousness arise mostly in the afore¬ 
said sentient existence. They are found in other spheres of 
life as well when objects of sense are perceived by the mind. 

6. Rupavacara, Arupavacara respectively mean 
either that which pertains to Rupa and Arupa Jhanas 
(ecstasies) or that which mostly moves about in the Rupa 
and Arupa planes. 

Rupalokas are planes where those who develop 
Rupajhanas are born. 

A question now arises—‘Why are these distinguished 
as Rupalokas when there are subtle material bodies 
(Rupa) in heavenly planes too?’ The commentarial expla¬ 
nation is that because beings are born in these planes by 
developing Jhanas based mainly on Rupa Kasinas,—mate¬ 
rial objects of concentration such as earth, water, fire, etc. 

Arupalokas are planes without material bodies. By the 
power of meditation, only the mind exists in these planes. 

Ordinarily both mind and body are inseparable, but 
by will-power, under exceptional circumstances, they 
could be separated, just as it is possible to suspend a piece 
of iron in air by some magnetic force. 

7. Loka + Uttara = Lokuttara. Here “Loka” means 
the five aggregates. “Uttara” means above, beyond, or that 
which transcends. It is the supramundane consciousness 
that enables one to transcend this world of mind-body. 

The first three classes of consciousness are called 
Lokiya (mundane). 
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(Kamavacara-Cittani) 

Consciousness Pertaining to the Sensuous Sphere 

(a. Akusala Cittani) 

a. Immoral Consciousness 

§ 4. Tattha katamam Kamavacaram? 

1 Somanassa-sahagatam, ditthigatasampayuttam, 

asankharikam ekam, 

2. Somanassa-sahagatam, ditthigatasampayuttam, 

sasankharikam ekam, 

3. Somanassa-sahagatam ditthigatavippayuttam 

asankharikam ekam, 

4. Somanassa-sahagatam ditthigatavippayuttam 

sasankharikam ekam, 

5. Upekkhasahagatam, ditthigatasampayuttam 

asankharikam ekam, 

6. Upekkhasahagatam, ditthigatasampayuttam, 

sasankharikam ekam, 

7. Upekkhasahagatam, ditthigatavippayuttam, 

asankharikam ekam, 

8. Upekkhasahagatam, ditthigatavippayuttam, 

sasankharikam ekan’ ti. 

imani attha’pi Lobhasahagatacittani nama. 
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9. Domanassasahagatam, patighasampayuttam, 
asarikharikam ekam, 

10. Domanassasahagatam, patighasampayuttam 
sasarikharikam ekan’ ti 

imani dve’pi Patighasampayuttacittani nama. 

11. Upekkhasahagatam, vicikicchasampayuttam ekam 

12. Upekkhasahagatam uddhaccasampayuttam ekan’ ti 
imani dve’ pi Momuhacittani nama. 

Icce’vam sabbatha’ pi dvadasakusala-cittani 

samattani. 


Atthadha lobhamulani—dosamulani ca dvidha 
Mohamulani ca dve’ ti—dvadasakusala siyum. 

§ 4. Amongst them what is Kamavacara? 

(Consciousness Rooted in Attachment) 

1. One consciousness, unprompted, accompanied 
by pleasure, and connected with wrong view, 

2. One consciousness, prompted, accompanied by 
pleasure, and connected with wrong view, 

3. One consciousness, unprompted, accompanied 
by pleasure, and disconnected with wrong view, 

4. One consciousness, prompted, accompanied by 
pleasure, and disconnected with wrong view, 

5. One consciousness, unprompted, accompanied 
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by indifference, and connected with wrong view, 

6. One consciousness, prompted, accompanied by 
indifference, and connected with wrong view, 

7. One consciousness, unprompted, accompanied 
by indifference, and disconnected with wrong view, 

8. One consciousness, prompted, accompanied by 
indifference, and disconnected with wrong view, 

These eight types of consciousness are rooted in 
Attachment. 


(Consciousness Rooted in Illwill or Aversion) 

9. One consciousness, unprompted, accompanied 
by displeasure, and connected with illwill. 

10. One consciousness, prompted, accompanied by 
displeasure, and connected with illwill. 

These two types of consciousness are connected with 
Illwill. 


(Consciousness Rooted in Delusion or Ignorance) 

11. One consciousness, accompanied by indiffer¬ 
ence, and connected with doubts, 

12. One consciousness, accompanied by indiffer¬ 
ence, and connected with restlessness. These two types of 
consciousness are rooted in sheer Ignorance. 

Thus end, in all, the twelve types of Immoral Con¬ 
sciousness. 
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(Summary) 

Eight are rooted in Attachment, two in Illwill, and two in 
Ignorance. Thus there are twelve types of Immoral Con¬ 
sciousness. 

Notes:— 

Four Classes of Consciousness 

8. Akusala, Kusala, Vipaka, Kiriya— 

In the previous section consciousness was broadly classified 
under four divisions according to the planes in which it is 
experienced. With respect to its nature it divides itself into 
four classes. Some types of consciousness are immoral 
(Akusala), because they spring from attachment (lobha). 
aversion or illwill (patigha), and ignorance (moha). 
Opposed to them are the moral types of consciousness (Kus¬ 
ala), because they are rooted in non-attachment or gener¬ 
osity (alobha), goodwill (adosa), and wisdom (amoha). 
The former are unwholesome as they produce undesirable 
effects (anittha vipaka), the latter are wholesome as they 
produce desirable effects (ittha vipaka). Both Kusala and 
Akusala Cittas constitute what, in Pali, are termed Kamma. 
Those types of consciousness that arise as the inevitable 
results of these Kusala and Akusala Cittas are called Vipaka 
(resultant) Cittas. It should be understood that both 
Kamma and Vipaka are purely mental. The fourth type of 
consciousness is called Kiriya which, for want of a better 
term, is rendered by “karmically ineffective”, “inoperative” 
or “functional”. 
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9. Three Roots (Mula) 


Lobha, dosa, and moha are the three roots of evil. Their 
opposites are the roots of good. 

Lobha, from y/ lubh, to cling, or attach itself, may 
be rendered by ‘attachment 7 or ‘clinging 7 . Some scholars 
prefer ‘greed 7 . Craving is also used as an equivalent of 
lobha. 

In the case of a desirable object of sense, there arises, 
as a rule, clinging or attachment. In the case of an undesir¬ 
able object, ordinarily there is aversion. 

In Pali such aversion is termed dosa or patigha. Dosa 
is derived from y/ dus, to be displeased. Patigha is 
derived from ‘pati 7 , against, and y/ ‘gha 7 (han), to strike, 
to contact. Illwill, hatred are also suggested as equivalents 
of ‘patigha 7 . 

Moha is derived from y/ muh, to delude. It is delu¬ 
sion, stupidity, bewilderment. It is ‘moha 7 that clouds an 
object and blinds the mind. Sometimes ‘moha 7 is rendered 
by ignorance. 

According to the Abhidhamma, moha is common to all 
evil. Lobha and dosa do not arise alone, but always in com¬ 
bination with moha. Moha, on the other hand, does arise 
singly—hence the designation ‘momuha 7 , intense delusion. 

Diametrically opposed to the above three roots are 
the roots of Kusala. They not only indicate the absence of 
certain evil conditions, but also signify the presence of cer¬ 
tain positive good conditions. Alobha does not merely 
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mean non-attachment, but also generosity. Adosa does not 
merely mean non-anger or non-hatred, but also goodwill, 
or benevolence, or loving-kindness (metta). Amoha does 
not merely mean non-delusion, but also wisdom or know¬ 
ledge (nana or panna). 


10. Vedana or Feeling 

Feeling or, as some prefer to say, sensation, is a mental state 
common to all types of consciousness. Chiefly there are 
three kinds of feelings—namely, ‘somanassa’ (pleasurable), 
‘domanassa’ (displeasurable), and ‘upekkha’ (indifferent, 
neutral, equanimity or neither pleasurable nor displeasur¬ 
able). With ‘dukkha’ (physical pain) and ‘sukha’ (physical 
happiness) there are altogether five kinds of feelings. 

Somanassa is an abstract noun formed of ‘su’, good, 
and ‘mana’, mind. Literally, the term means good-minded- 
ness, i.e., a pleasurable feeling. Similarly ‘domanassa’ (‘du’, 
bad, and ‘mana’, mind) means bad-mindedness, i.e., a dis¬ 
pleasurable feeling. The third feeling is neutral. Indiffer¬ 
ence is used here in this particular sense, but not in the 
sense of callousness. Sukha is composed of ‘su’, easy, and 
‘kha’ to bear, or to endure. What is easily endured is ‘sukha’ 
i.e., happiness. Dukkha (du, difficult), pain, is that which is 
difficult to be endured. Both these sensations are physical. 
According to Abhidhamma there is only one type of con¬ 
sciousness accompanied by pain, and one accompanied by 
happiness. Two are connected with a displeasurable feel- 
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ing. Of the 89 types of consciousness, in the remaining 85 
are found either a pleasurable feeling or a neutral feeling. 

Somanassa, domanassa, and upekkha are purely 
mental. Sukha and dukkha are purely physical. This is the 
reason why there is no upekkha in the case of touch 
which, according to Abhidhamma, must be either happy 
or painful. 8 

11. Ditthi— 

• • 

This term is derived from -y/‘dis’, to see, to perceive. It is 
usually translated as view, belief, opinion, etc. When qual¬ 
ified by ‘samma’, it means right view or right belief; when 
qualified by ‘miccha’, it means wrong view or wrong belief. 
Here the term is used without any qualification in the 
sense of wrong view. 

12. Sankharika— 

This is purely a technical term used in a specific sense in 
the Abhidhamma. It is formed of ‘sam’, well and y/ ‘kar’, 
to do, to prepare, to accomplish. Literally, it means accom¬ 
plishing, preparing, arranging. 

Like Dhamma, Sarikhara also is a multisignificant 
term. Its precise meaning is to be understood according to 
the context. 

When used as one of the five ‘aggregates’ (Pan- 
cakkhandha), it refers to all the mental states, except 

8. See Upekkha, Note. 42. 
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vedana and sanna. In the Paticca-Samuppada it is applied 
to all moral and immoral activities, good and bad 
thoughts. When sankhara is used to signify that which is 
subject to change, sorrow, etc., it is invariably applied to 
all conditioned things. 

In this particular instance the term is used with ‘sa’ = 
co—; and a = un, Sa-sankharika (lit., with effort) is that 
which is prompted, instigated, or induced by oneself or by 
another. ‘Asankharika’ (lit., without effort) is that which is 
thus unaffected, but done spontaneously. 

If, for instance, one does an act, induced by another, 
or after much deliberation or premeditation on one’s part, 
then it is sa-sankharika. If, on the contrary, one does it 
instantly without any external or internal inducement, or 
any premeditation, then it is asankharika. 

13. Vicikiccha— 

This is an ethico-religious term. Commentary gives two 
interpretations. 9 

(i) Vici = vicinanto, seeking, inquiring; y/ ‘kicch, 
to tire, to strain, to be vexed. It is vexation due to per¬ 
plexed thinking. 

ii) Vi, devoid + cikiccha, remedy (of knowledge). 
It means that which is devoid of the remedy of knowledge. 

Both these interpretations indicate a perplexed or 
undecided frame of mind. Doubt, perplexity, scepticism, 

9. Vicikiccha is the inability to decide anything definitely that it is as such. 

Buddhaghosa —Majjhima Nikaya Commentary. 
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indecision are used as the closest English equivalents. 

Reasoning or investigation for the sake of under¬ 
standing the truth is not discouraged in Buddhism. Nor is 
blind faith advocated in Buddhism. 

14. Uddhacca— 

This is formed of u = over, and -y^ dhu, to tremble, to 
get excited. Literally, it means ‘over-excitement’ or ‘rous¬ 
ing up’. A confused restless states of mind is meant here. It 
is the antithesis of one-pointedness. Atthasalini explains 
uddhacca as disquietude, mental distraction or confusion. 

15. Kusala and Akusala— 

This section deals with Akusala types of consciousness. 
Akusala is the direct opposite of Kusala. Atthasalini gives 
the etymological meaning of Kusala as follows 10 :— 

(i) ku, bad. -1- y/ sal, to shake, to tremble, to 
destroy. 

That which shakes off, destroys evil or contemptible 
things is kusala. 

(ii) Kusa + y/ lu, to cut. 

Kusa is from ku, bad, and y/ si, to lie. That which 
lies contemptibly is kusa, vice. Kusala is that which cuts off 
vice. 

(iii) a. ku, evil, bad, + su, to reduce. 

10. See The Expositor, part i. p. 50. 
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That which reduces or eradicates evil is kusa, know¬ 
ledge or wisdom, Kusa, so derived, + y/ lu, to cut. 

That which cuts off (evil) by wisdom is kusala. 
b. Kusa, so derived, + y/ la, to take. 

That which is grasped by wisdom is kusala. 

(iv) Kusa grass cuts a part of the hand with both 
edges. Even so kusala cuts off both sections of passion 
those that have arisen and those that have not arisen. 11 

With regard to the connotation of the term the 
AtthasalinI states 12 :— 

“The word kusala means ‘of good health 7 (arogya), 
‘faultless 7 (anavajja), ‘clever 7 (cheka), ‘productive of happy 
results 7 (sukha vipaka). 77 

With the exception of ‘clever 7 all the other three 
meanings are applicable to kusala. 

Kusala is wholesome in the sense of being free from 
physical and mental sickness through passions. 

Kusala is faultless in the sense of being free from the 
fault of passions, the evil of passions, and the heat of passions. 

Here sukhavipaka does not necessarily mean pleas¬ 
urable feeling. It is used in the sense of physical and men¬ 
tal buoyancy, softness, fitness, etc. 

AtthasalinI further states that kusala is used in the 
sense of having accomplished with wisdom (kosallasam- 
bhutatthena; kosallam vuccati panna). 

11. See The Expositor, part i. p. 50. 

12. See Buddhist Psychology, lxxxii. 
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Judging from the various meanings attached to the 
term, kusala may be interpreted as wholesome or moral. 
Some scholars prefer ‘skilful.’ 

Akusala would therefore mean unwholesome or 
immoral. 

Kusala and akusala correspond to good and bad, 
right and wrong respectively. 

How are we to assess whether an action is kusala or 
akusala? What is the criterion of morality? 13 

In short what is connected with the three roots of evil 
is akusala. What is connected with the three roots of good 
is kusala. 

As a seed sown on fertile soil germinates and fructi¬ 
fies itself sooner or later, according to its own intrinsic 
nature, even so kusala and akusala actions produce their 
due desirable and undesirable effects. They are called 
Vipaka. 

17. Kiriya or Kriya, literally, means action. 

Here Kiriya is used in the sense of ineffective action. 
Kamma is causally effective. Kiriya is causally ineffective. 
Good deeds of Buddhas and Arahants are called Kiriya 
because Kamma is not accumulated by them as they have 
gone beyond both good and evil. 

In Abhidhamma Vipaka and Kiriya are collectively 
called Abyakata (Indeterminate) that which does not man- 

13 . See my Buddha-Dhamma, p. 98. 
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ifest itself in the way of an effect. The former is Abyakata, 
because it is an effect in itself, the latter, because it does 
not produce an effect. 

Illustrative examples for the twelve different types of 
immoral consciousness. 

Attachment 

18. 1. With joy a boy instantly steals an apple, view¬ 

ing no evil thereby. 

2. Prompted by a friend, a boy joyfully steals an 
apple, viewing no evil thereby. 

3. 4. The same illustration serves for the third 

and fourth types of consciousness with the 
difference that the stealing is done without 
any false view. 

5. 6. 7. 8. The remaining four types of conscious¬ 
ness are similar to the above with the differ¬ 
ence that the stealing is done with a neutral 
feeling. 

Illwill 

9. With hatred one murders another without 
any premeditation. 

10. With hatred one murders another after pre¬ 
meditation. 
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19. Killing:—According to Abhidhamma killing is 
invariably done with illwill or aversion. Prompted by 
whatever motive, one, as a rule, kills with a thought of ill- 
will. Where there is illwill (patigha) there is displeasure 
(domanassa). Where there is displeasure there is illwill in 
a subtle or gross way. 

Suppose, for instance, a little child, who cannot dis¬ 
criminate between right and wrong, smilingly kills an ant. 
He does not know that he is committing the evil of killing. 
He is only playing with it. Now, does he cherish any illwill 
towards the ant? Is there any hatred or ill-feeling in his 
case? It is difficult to say so. What type of consciousness 

tin 

does he experience at that moment? It cannot be the 9 

tVi 

and 10 types because he innocently does it with joy, fon¬ 
dling the object. Could it be the third type of consciousness 
rooted in “lobha”? 

tin 

An adult who kills for sport does experience the 9 
or 10 type of consciousness. There is ill-feeling at the 
moment of killing. 

What about vivisection? A scientist may vivisect with¬ 
out the least compunction. His chief motive may be scien¬ 
tific investigation for consequent alleviation of suffering. 
Yet, there is the thought of killing. 

Does one experience illwill when one kills a 
wounded animal with the object of putting an end to its 
suffering? Moved by compassion, one may do so; yet there 
is illwill at the moment of killing, because there is a certain 
kind of aversion towards the object. If such an action is 
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morally justifiable, could one object to the wholesale 
destruction of patients suffering from acute chronic incur¬ 
able diseases? 

It was stated above that there is illwill where there is 
displeasure. 

When, for instance, one feels sorry for having failed 
in an examination, does one harbour illwill at that time? If 
one reflects on the meaning of the term patigha, the 
answer will become clear. There is no doubt a subtle kind 
of aversion over the unpleasant news. It is the same in the 
case of a person who weeps over the death of a dear one, 
because it is an unwelcome event. Anagamls and Arahants 
never feel sorry nor grieve, because they have eradicated 
patigha or dosa (hatred or illwill.) 

Great was the lamentation of venerable Ananda, who 
was a Sotapanna Saint, on the passing away of the 
Buddha; but Arahants and Anagamls like venerable Kass- 
apa and Anuruddha, practised perfect equanimity without 
shedding a tear. 


20. Ignorance 

11. A person doubts the existence of the Buddha, 
or the efficacy of the Dhamma, owing to his 
stupidity. 

12. A person is distracted in mind, unable to con¬ 
centrate on an object. 
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As these two types of consciousness are feeble, due to stu¬ 
pidity or dullness of mind, the accompanied feeling is nei¬ 
ther pleasurable nor displeasurable, but neutral. 

21. The ten kinds of akusala (evil) in relation to the 
twelve types of immoral consciousness. 

There are ten kinds of evil committed through deed, 
word and thought. 

Deed— (1) Killing (panatipata), (2) Stealing (adin- 
nadana), (3) Sexual Misconduct (kamesumic- 
chacara). 

Word —(4) Lying (musavada), (5) Slandering (pis- 
unavaca), (6) Harsh speech (pharusavaca), (7) Vain 
talk (samphappalapa). 

Thought— (8) Covetousness (abhijjha), (9) Hatred 
(vyapada), and (10) False view (micchaditthi). 14 

All these Akusalas are committed by the aforementioned 
twelve types of Akusala consciousness. Killing is generally 
done by the 9 and 10 types of consciousness. Stealing is 
generally done with the first eight types of consciousness. 

Sexual misconduct is committed with the first eight 
types of consciousness. 

14. (a) Denying the result of Kamma ( Natthika-ditthi ), ( b ) Denying both the 

cause and the result ( Ahetuko ) and (c) Denying Kamma ( Akiriya-Ditthi ):— 
These constitute wrong views. 
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Theft may be committed with a hateful thought too. 
In such a case there is the possibility of stealing with the 
9 and 10 types of consciousness. 

Lying may be uttered with the first ten types of con¬ 
sciousness; and so is slandering. 

Harsh speech is uttered with the 9 and 10 types 
of consciousness. Vain talk may spring from the first ten 
types of consciousness. Covetousness springs from the first 
eight types of consciousness. Hatred springs from the 9 
and 10 types of consciousness. False views spring from 
the 1 st , 2 nd , 5 th , and 6 th . 15 

22. Eradication of the Akusala Cittas by the four 
classes of Aryan disciples. 

A Sotapanna (Stream-Winner) eradicates the 1 st , 
2 nd , 5 th , 6 th , and 11 th types of consciousness as he has 
destroyed the two Fetters (Samyojana)—Sakkayaditthi 
(Self-illusion) and Vicikiccha (Doubts). 

A Sakadagami (Once-Returner), who has attained 
the second stage of Sainthood, weakens the potentiality of 
the 9 and 10 types of consciousness, because he has 
only attenuated the two Fetters—Kamaraga (Sense-desire) 
and Patigha (Hatred). 

An Anagami (Never-Retumer), who has attained the 
third stage of Sainthood, eradicates the above two types of con¬ 
sciousness as he has completely destroyed the said two Fetters. 

An Arahant does not give rise to any of the twelve 

15. See Expositor part 1, pp. 128-135. 
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Akusala Cittas as he has eradicated the remaining five Fet¬ 
ters too—namely, Ruparaga (Attachment to Rupa Jhanas 
and Form-Spheres), Aruparaga (Attachment to Arupa 
Jhanas and Formless-Spheres), Mana (Conceit), Uddhacca 
(Restlessness) and Avijja (Not-knowingness or Ignorance). 

(Sllabbata Paramasa—Indulgence in wrongful rites 
and ceremonies, one of the ten Fetters, not mentioned 
above, is eradicated by a Sotapanna). 


(Ahetuka Cittani—18) 


(Akusala Vipaka Cittani) 


§ 5 (1) Upekkhasahagatam Cakkhuvihhanam; tatha 
(2) Sotavinnanam, (3) Ghanavinnanam, (4) Jivhavinna- 
nam, (5) Dukkhasahagatam, Kayavinnanam, (6) Upek¬ 
khasahagatam Sampaticchanacittam, (7) Upekkha¬ 
sahagatam Santlranacittan c’ati. 

Imani satta’pi Akusala Vipaka Cittani nama. 


(Kusala Vipak’ahetuka Cittani) 


(8) Upekkhasahagatam kusalavipakam Cakkhu¬ 
vinhanam; tatha (9) Sotavinnanam, (10) Ghanavi- 
nnanam, (11) Jivhavinnanam, (12) Sukhasahagatam 
Kayavinnanam, (13) Upekkhasahagatam Sampaticchana¬ 
cittam, (14) Somanassasahagatam Santlranacittam, 
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(15) Upekkhasahagatam Santiranacittam c’ati. 

Imani attha’ pi Kusalavipakahetukacittani nama. 


(Ahetuka Kiriya Cittani) 


(16) Upekkhasahagatam Pancadvaravajjanacittam; 
tatha (17) Manodvaravajjanacittam, (18) Somanassa- 
sahagatam Hasituppadaclttan c’ati. 

Imani tlni’ pi Ahetuka—Kiriya Cittani nama. 

Icc’evam sabbatha’ pi attharasahetukacittani samattani. 

Sattakusalapakani—punnapakani atthadha 
Kriyacittani tin!’ ti—attharasa Ahetuka. 


(18 Types Of Rootless Consciousness) 


(Immoral Resultant Consciousness without Roots) 


§ 5. (1) Eye-consciousness, accompanied by indifference. 
So are (2) Ear-consciousness, (3) Nose-consciousness, 
(4) Tongue-consciousness, (5) Body-consciousness, 
accompanied by pain, (6) Receiving consciousness, 
accompanied by indifference, (7) Investigating conscious¬ 
ness, accompanied by indifference. 

These seven are the immoral resultant types of con¬ 
sciousness. 
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(Moral Resultant Consciousness without Roots) 

(8) Moral resultant Eye-consciousness, accompanied 
by indifference. So are (9) Ear-consciousness, (10) Nose- 
consciousness, (11) Tongue-consciousness, (12) Body- 
consciousness, accompanied by happiness, (13) Receiving 
consciousness, accompanied by indifference, (14) Investi¬ 
gating consciousness, accompanied by pleasure, 
(15) Investigating consciousness, accompanied by indif¬ 
ference. 

These eight are the moral resultant types of con¬ 
sciousness without Hetu. 


(Functional Consciousness without Roots) 

(16) Five Sense-door adverting consciousness, 
accompanied by indifference. So is (17) Mind-door 
adverting consciousness. (18) Smile-producing con¬ 
sciousness, accompanied by pleasure. 

These three are the functional types of consciousness 
without Hetu. 

Thus end, in all, the eighteen types of consciousness 
without Hetu. 


(Summary) 

Seven are immoral resultants. Moral resultants are eightfold. 
Three are functionals. Ahetukas are eighteen. 
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Notes:— 


23. Hetu is usually rendered by ‘causal condition’. 
In the Suttas we often come across such phrases as ‘ko hetu 
ko paccayo’,— ‘what cause, what reason’. In the Abhi- 
dhamma both Hetu and Paccaya are differentiated and are 
used in specific senses. The term Hetu is applied to the six 
roots explained above. Paccaya is an aiding condition 
(upakaraka dhamma). Like the root of a tree is Hetu. 
Paccaya is like water, manure, etc. 

The aforesaid eighteen classes of consciousness are 
called ‘A-hetuka’ because they are devoid of ‘concomitant 
Hetus’ (sampayuttaka hetu). It must be understood that 
even Ahetuka Cittas are not devoid of an efficient cause 
(nibbattaka hetu). The remaining 71 classes of conscious¬ 
ness are called Sa-hetuka, with Roots. In two there is only 
one Root, in sixty-nine there are two or three Roots. 

24. Dvipancavinnana—Five pairs of moral and 
immoral resultant consciousness are enumerated here. 
They are so called because they are dependent on the five 
senses. As they are comparatively weak they are accompa¬ 
nied by neutral feeling, with the exception of body- 
consciousness which is accompanied by either pain or hap¬ 
piness. It should be noted that, in the Abhidhamma, these 
five pairs of consciousness are sometimes referred to as 
‘Dvipancavinnana’, the two Sampaticchana cittas and 
Pancadvaravajjana citta as ‘Mano Dhatu’ (mind-element), 
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the rest (76) as ‘Mano Vinnana Dhatu’ (mind-consciousness 
element). 

25. Sampaticchana is that moment of conscious¬ 
ness which accepts or receives an object. Santlrana is that 
which investigates an object. That moment of conscious¬ 
ness which turns towards one of the five sense-objects is 
called the Pancadvaravajjana. Manodvaravajjana is that 
moment of consciousness which turns the mind towards a 
mental object. Pancadvaravajjana and Manodvaravajjana 
are the only two moments of Kiriya Cittas experienced by 
those who are not Arahants. All the other Kiriya Cittas are 
experienced only by Buddhas and Arahants. It is this Man¬ 
odvaravajjana citta that performs the function of Vot- 
thapana (deciding) which will be dealt with later. 

26. Hasituppada is a Citta peculiar to Arahants. 
Smiling is caused by a pleasurable feeling. There are thir¬ 
teen classes of consciousness by which one may smile 
according to the type of the person. An ordinary world¬ 
ling (puthujjana) may laugh with either one of the four 
types of Cittas rooted in attachment, accompanied by 
pleasure, or one of the four Kusala Cittas, accompanied 
by pleasure. 

Sotapannas, Sakadagamls, and Anagamls may smile 
with one of the two Akusala Cittas, disconnected with false 
view, accompanied by pleasure, or with one of the four 
Kusala Cittas. 
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Arahants and Pacceka Buddhas may smile with 
one of the four Sobhana Kiriya Cittas 16 or Hasitup- 
pada. 

Samma Sambuddhas smile with one of the two 
Sobhana Kiriya Cittas, accompanied by wisdom and 
pleasure. 

There is nothing but mere mirth in the Hasituppada 
consciousness. 

The Compendium of Philosophy states: “There are 
six classes of laughter recognised in Buddhist works; 
(1) Sita: — a smile manifesting itself in expression and 
countenance; (2) Hasita: — a smite consisting in the 
slight movements of the lips just enough to reveal the 
tips of the teeth; (3) Vihasita: — laughter giving out a 
light sound; (4) Upahasita: — laughter accompanied by 
the movement of the head, shoulders, and arms; 
(5) Apahasita:— laughter accompanied by the shedding 
of tears; and (6) Atihasita: — an outburst of laughter 
accompanied by the forward and backward movements 
of the entire body from head to foot. Laughter is thus a 
form of bodily expression (kayavinnatti), which may or 
may not be accompanied by vocal expression 
(vaclvinnatti). Of these, the first two classes are 
indulged in by cultured persons, the next two by the 
average man, and the last two by the lower classes of 
beings.” 17 


16. See p. 55. 

17. See p. 38. 
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27. Thought-Process— 

The subject, the consciousness, receives objects from 
within and without. When a person is in a state of pro¬ 
found sleep his mind is said to be vacant, or, in other 
words, in a state of Bhavanga. We always experience such 
a passive state when our minds do not respond to external 
objects. This flow of Bhavanga is interrupted when objects 
enter the mind. Then the Bhavanga consciousness 
vibrates for one thought-moment and passes away. There¬ 
upon the sense-door consciousness (Pancadvaravajjana) 
arises and ceases. At this stage the natural flow is checked 
and is turned towards the object. Immediately after there 
arises and ceases the eye-consciousness 18 (Cakkhu 
Vinnana), but yet knows no more about it. This sense 
operation is followed by a moment of reception of the 
object so seen (Sampaticchana). Next comes the investi¬ 
gating faculty (Santlrana) 19 or a momentary examination 
of the object so received. After this comes that stage of 
representative cognition termed the determining con¬ 
sciousness (Votthapana). Discrimination is exercised at 
this stage. Freewill plays its part here. Immediately after 
there arises the psychologically most important stage— 
Impulsion or Javana. It is at this stage that an action is 
judged whether moral or immoral. Kamma is performed 
at this stage; if viewed rightly (yoniso manasikara), the 

18. i. e., if the object is a form ( rupa ). This consciousness depends on the five 
objects of sense. 

19. See Diagram I. p. 51. 
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Javana becomes moral; if viewed wrongly (ayoniso mana- 
sikara), it becomes immoral. In the case of an Arahant this 
Javana is neither moral nor immoral, but merely func¬ 
tional (Kiriya). This Javana stage usually lasts for seven 
thought-moments, or, at times of death, five. The whole 
process which happens in an infinitesimal part of time 
ends with the registering consciousness (Tadalambana), 
lasting for two thought-moments—thus completing one 
thought-process at the expiration of seventeen thought- 
moments. 

The three kinds of Bhavanga consciousness are 
Vipaka. They are either one of the two Santlrana Cittas, 
accompanied by indifference, mentioned above, or one of 
the eight Sobhana Vipaka Cittas, described in section 6. 
Pancadvaravajjana is a Kriya Citta. Panca-Vinnana is one 
of the ten moral and immoral Vipaka Cittas. Sampa- 
ticchana and Santlrana are also Vipaka Cittas. The Mano- 
dvaravajjana (mind-door consciousness), a Kriya Citta, 
functions as the Votthapana consciousness. One can use 
one’s freewill at this stage. The seven Javana thought- 
moments constitute Kamma. The Tadalambana is a Vipaka 
Citta which is one of the three Santlrana Cittas or one of 
the eight Sobhana Vipaka Cittas. 

Thus, in a particular thought-process there arise var¬ 
ious thought-moments which may be Kamma, Vipaka, or 
Kriya. 21 

20. See Compendium of Philosophy —Introductory Essay — pp. 27-30. 

21. A detailed exposition of this subject will appear in chapter IV. 
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Thought-Process — According to Abhidhamma when an object is presented to the mind 
through one of the five doors a thought process runs as follows:— 
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(SOBHANA ClTTANl) 


§ 6. Papahetukamuttani — Sobhanani’ti vuccare 
Ek’unasatthicittani — ath’ekanavutl’pi va 


(Attha Kamavacara Kusala Cittani) 


1. Somanassa-sahagatam 

nanasampayuttam asankharikam ekam, 

2. Somanassa-sahagatam 

nanasampayuttam sasankharikam ekam, 

3. Somanassa-sahagatam 

nanavippayuttam asankharikam ekam, 

4. Somanassa-sahagatam 

nanavippayuttam sasankharikam ekam, 

5. Upekkha-sahagatam 

nanasampayuttam asankharikam ekam, 

6. Upekkha-sahagatam 

nanasampayuttam sasankharikam ekam, 

7. Upekkha-sahagatam 

nanavippayuttam asankharikam ekam, 

8. Upekkha-sahagatam 

nanavippayuttam sasankharikam’ ekan’ ti 

Imani attha’ pi sahetuka 

kamavacarakusalacittani nama. 
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(Attha Kamavacara Vipaka Cittani) 


9. Somanassa-sahagatam 

nanasampayuttam asarikharikam ekam, 

10. Somanassa-sahagatam 

nanasampayuttam sasarikharikam ekam, 

11. Somanassa-sahagatam 

nanavippayuttam asarikharikam ekam, 

12. Somanassa-sahagatam 

nanavippayuttam sasarikharikam ekam, 

13. Upekkha-sahagatam 

nanasampayuttam asarikharikam ekam, 

14. Upekkha-sahagatam 

nanasampayuttam sasarikharikam ekam, 

15. Upekkha-sahagatam 

nanavippayuttam asarikharikam ekam, 

16. Upekkha-sahagatam 

nanavippayuttam sasarikharikam ekan’ ti 

Imam attha’ pi sahetuka 

kamavacara-vipakacittani nama. 


(Attha Kamavacara Kriya Cittani) 


17. Somanassa-sahagatam 

nanasampayuttam asarikharikam ekam, 
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18. Somanassa-sahagatam 

nanasampayuttam sasarikharikam ekam, 

19. Somanassa-sahagatam 

nanavippayuttam asarikharikam ekam, 

20. Somanassa-sahagatam 

nanavippayuttam sasarikharikam ekam, 

21. Upekkha-sahagatam 

nanasampayuttam asankharikam ekam, 

22. Upekkha-sahagatam 

nanasampayuttam sasarikharikam ekam, 

23. Upekkha-sahagatam 

nanavippayuttam asankharikam ekam, 

24. Upekkha-sahagatam 

nanavippayuttam sasarikharikam ekan’ ti, 

Imani attha’pi sahetuka- 

kamavacara-kriyacittani nama. 

Icce’ vam sabbatha’pi sahetuka—kamavacara— 
kusala-vipaka-kriya cittani samattani. 


Vedana-riana-sarikhara 
Sahetu-kamavacara 
Kame tevlsapakani 
Ekadasa kriya c’ ati 


bhedena catuvisati 
puririapakakriya mata. 
puriria’ puririani vlsati 
catupaririasa sabbatha. 
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24 Types of “Beautiful” Consciousness 
of the Sensuous Sphere 


§ 6. Excluding those that are evil and without Hetu, 
the rest are called “Beautiful”. They number 
either fifty-nine or ninety-one. 

(Eight Types of Moral Consciousness) 

1. One consciousness, unprompted, accompanied by 
pleasure, associated with knowledge, 

2. One consciousness, prompted, accompanied by 
pleasure, associated with knowledge, 

3. One consciousness, unprompted, accompanied by 
pleasure, dissociated with knowledge, 

4. One consciousness, prompted, accompanied by 
pleasure, dissociated with knowledge, 

5. One consciousness, unprompted, accompanied by 
indifference, 22 associated with knowledge, 

6. One consciousness, prompted, accompanied by 
indifference, associated with knowledge, 

7. One consciousness, unprompted, accompanied by 
indifference, dissociated with knowledge, 

8. One consciousness, prompted, accompanied by 
indifference, dissociated with knowledge. 

These are the eight types of moral consciousness, with 
Roots, of the sensuous sphere. 

22. See note 10, p. 32, Here upekkha may be Equanimity too. 
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(Eight types of Resultant Consciousness) 

9. One consciousness, unprompted, accompanied by 
pleasure, associated with knowledge, 

10. One consciousness, prompted, accompanied by 
pleasure, associated with knowledge, 

11. One consciousness, unprompted, accompanied by 
pleasure, dissociated with knowledge. 

12. One consciousness, prompted, accompanied by 
pleasure, dissociated with knowledge, 

13. One consciousness, unprompted, accompanied by 
indifference, associated with knowledge. 

14. One consciousness, prompted, accompanied by 
indifference, associated with knowledge, 

15. One consciousness, unprompted, accompanied by 
indifference, dissociated with knowledge, 

16. One consciousness, prompted, accompanied by 
indifference, dissociated with knowledge, 

These are the eight types of Resultant Consciousness, with 
Hetus, of the sensuous sphere. 


(Eight types of Functional Consciousness) 

17. One consciousness, unprompted, accompanied by 
pleasure, associated with knowledge, 

18. One consciousness, prompted, accompanied by 
pleasure, associated with knowledge, 
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19. One consciousness, unprompted, accompanied by 
pleasure, dissociated with knowledge, 

20. One consciousness, prompted, accompanied by 
pleasure, associated with knowledge, 

21. One consciousness, unprompted, accompanied by 
indifference, dissociated with knowledge, 

22. One consciousness, prompted accompanied by 
indifference, associated with knowledge, 

23. One consciousness, unprompted, accompanied by 
indifference, dissociated with knowledge, 

24. One consciousness, prompted, accompanied by 
indifference, dissociated with knowledge. 

These are the eight types of Functional Consciousness, 
with Roots, of the sensuous sphere. 


Thus end, in all, the moral, resultant, functional types of 
consciousness, with Hetus, of the sensuous sphere. 


(Summary) 

The moral, resultant, and functional types of conscious¬ 
ness of the sensuous sphere, with Hetus, which differ 
according to feeling, knowledge, and inducement, should 
be understood as twenty-four. 

In the sensuous sphere twenty-three are “Resultant” 
twenty “Moral” and “Immoral”, and eleven are “Func¬ 
tional”; fifty-four in all. 
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Notes:— 

28. Sobhana—so called because they yield good 
qualities, and are connected with blameless roots such as 
generosity, loving-kindness, and knowledge. Corny. 

29. Papa is that which leads to misery. Evil or bad 
is a better rendering than sin which has a Christian outlook. 

30. Hetuka— All the Cittas that are to be described 
hereafter, are called Sahetukas, with Roots, opposed to the 
Ahetukas of the foregoing section. Of the twenty-four 
Kamavacara Sobhana Cittas, twelve are connected with 
two good Roots—generosity (alobha) and loving-kindness 
(adosa); twelve with three good Hetus—generosity, 
loving-kindness, and knowledge (amoha). 


Fifty-nine or Ninety-one: 

Kamavacara 

24 

Rupavacara 

15 

Arupavacara 

12 

Lokuttara 

8 


When the eight Lokuttara Cittas are developed by means 
of each of the five Kusala Rupa Jhanas, as will be explained 
at the end of this chapter, they total 40. 

Then 24 + 15 + 12 + 40 = 91. 

32. Nana is that which understands the reality (corny). 
Here nana is synonymous with wisdom, reason, or knowledge. 
It is opposed to moha (ignorance, delusion, or stupidity). 
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33. Asankharika—unprompted— 23 
According to the commentary one does a good act on the 
spur of the moment without any particular inducement 
either from within or without, owing to physical and men¬ 
tal fitness, due to good food, climate, etc., and as a result 
of having performed similar actions in the past. 

34. All good acts are done by one of these first eight 
Cittas. Their corresponding effects are the eight resultant 
Cittas. The eight Ahetuka Vipaka Cittas are also the due 
effects of these Kusala Cittas. It, therefore, follows that 
there are sixteen Vipaka Cittas corresponding to eight Kus¬ 
ala Cittas, whereas in the case of twelve Akusala Cittas 
there are only seven Ahetuka Vipaka Cittas. 

The Buddhas and Arahants also experience all these 
twenty-three types of Vipaka Cittas as they are bound to 
reap the good and bad effects of their past actions till they 
die. But they do not experience the first eight Kusala Cittas 
as they do not accumulate fresh Kamma that has any 
reproductive power, since they have eradicated all fetters 
that bind oneself to existence. When they do any good act, 
instead of the usual Kusala Cittas, they experience the 
eight Kriya Cittas which possess no reproductive energy. 
Ordinary persons and even Holy Ones of the first three 
grades of Saintship do not experience these eight Cittas. 

35. Illustrations for the first eight Kusala Cittas:— 

1. One understanding^ gives something to a beg- 

23. See n. 12 p. 33. 
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gar at once with joy. 

2. One understanding^ gives something to a beg¬ 
gar with joy, after deliberation, or being induced by another. 

3. A child, without any understanding, joyfully 
salutes a monk at once. Joyfully a person automatically 
recites a Sacred Text without understanding the meaning. 

4. A child, without any understanding, joyfully 
salutes a monk, as instructed by the mother. A person joy¬ 
fully repeats a Sacred Text, as taught by another, without 
understanding the meaning. 

The remaining four types should be understood in the 
same way, substituting indifference for joy. 

(Rupavacara Cittani—5) 

7. (Rupavacara Kusala Cittani—5) 

1. Vitakka—Vicara—PIti—Sukh ’Ekaggata— 
sahitam Pathamajjhana—Kusalacittam, 

2. Vicara—PIti—Sukh ’Ekaggata—sahitam 
Dutiyajjhana—Kusalacittam, 

3. PIti—Sukh ’Ekaggata—sahitam Tatiyajjhana— 
Kusalacittam, 

4. Sukh ’Ekaggata—sahitam Catutthajjhana— 
Kusalacittam, 

5. Upekkh ’Ekaggata—sahitam Pancamajjhana— 
Kusalacittan c’ati. 

Imani panca’ pi Rupavacara—Kusalacittam nama. 
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(Rupavacara Vipaka Cittani)—5) 

1. Vitakka—Vicara—PIti—Sukh ’Ekaggata— 
sahitam Pathamajjhana—Vipakacittam. 

2. Vicara—PIti—Sukh ’Ekaggata—sahitam 
Dutiyajjhana—Vipakacittam, 

3. PIti—Sukh ’Ekaggata—sahitam Tatiyajjhana— 
Vipakacittam, 

4. Sukh ’Ekaggata—sahitam Catutthajjhana— 
Vipakacittam, 

5. Upekkh ’Ekaggata—sahitam Pancamajjhana— 
Vipakacittan c’ati. 

Imani panca’ pi Rupavacara—Vipakacittani nama. 

(Rupavacara Kriya Cittani—5) 

1. Vitakka—Vicara—PIti—Sukh ’Ekaggata 
sahitam Pathamajjhana—Kriyacittam, 

2. Vicara-PIti—Sukh ’Ekaggata—sahitam 
Dutiyajjhana—Kriyacittam, 

3. PIti-Sukh ’Ekaggata—sahitam Tatiyajjhana— 
Kriyacittam, 

4. Sukh ’Ekaggata—sahitam Catutthajjhana— 
Kriyacittam, 

5. Upekkh ’Ekaggata—sahitam Pancamajjhana— 
Kriyacittan c’ati. 

Imani panca’ pi Rupavacara—Kriyacittani nama. 
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Icc’evam sabbatha’pi pannarasa Rupavacara Kusala— 
Vipaka—Kriyacittani samattani. 

Pancadha jhanabhedena — rupavacaramanasam 
Punnapakakriyabheda — tarn pancadasadha 

bhave. 


(Form-Sphere Consciousness— 15 ) 

§7 (Form-Sphere Moral Consciousness—5) 

1. First Jhana moral consciousness together with 
initial application, sustained application, joy, happiness, 
and one-pointedness. 

2. Second Jhana moral consciousness together with 
sustained application, joy, happiness, and one-pointedness, 

3. Third Jhana moral consciousness together with 
joy, happiness, and one-pointedness, 

4. Fourth Jhana moral consciousness together with 
happiness and one-pointedness, 

5. Fifth Jhana moral consciousness together with 
equanimity and one-pointedness. 

These are the five types of Form-Sphere Moral consciousness. 


(Form-Sphere Resultant Consciousness—5) 

1. First Jhana Resultant consciousness together 
with initial application, sustained application, joy, happi¬ 
ness, and one-pointedness, 
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2. Second Jhana Resultant consciousness together 
with sustained application, joy, happiness, and one- 
pointedness, 

3. Third Jhana Resultant consciousness together 
with joy, happiness, and one-pointedness, 

4. Fourth Jhana Resultant consciousness together 
with happiness and one-pointedness, 

5. Fifth Jhana Resultant consciousness together 
with equanimity and one-pointedness. 

These are the five types of Jhana Resultant con¬ 
sciousness. 

(Form-Sphere Functional Consciousness—5) 

1. First Jhana Functional consciousness together 
with initial application, sustained application, joy, happi¬ 
ness and one-pointedness, 

2. Second Jhana Functional consciousness to¬ 
gether with sustained application, joy, happiness, and one- 
pointedness, 

3. Third Jhana Functional consciousness together 
with joy, happiness, and one-pointedness, 

4. Fourth Jhana Functional consciousness to¬ 
gether with happiness and one-pointedness, 

5. Fifth Jhana Functional consciousness together 
with equanimity and one-pointedness. 

These are the five types of Form-Sphere Functional con¬ 
sciousness. 
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Thus end, in all, the fifteen types of Form-Sphere 
Moral, Resultant, and Functional consciousness. 

(Summary) 

Form-Sphere consciousness is fivefold according to differ¬ 
ent Jhanas. That becomes fifteenfold according to Moral, 
Resultant and Functional types. 

Notes:— 

36. Rupavacara— 

There are three planes of existence — namely, Sensuous 
Sphere (Kamaloka), Form-Sphere (Rupaloka), and Formless- 
Sphere (Arupaloka). The four states of misery (Apaya), 
human realm (Manussa), and the six celestial realms (Deva- 
loka) constitute the Kamaloka. It is so called because sense- 
desires play a predominant part in this sphere. The four states 
of misery are called Duggati (evil states). Evil-doers are born 
in such states. The remaining seven are called Sugati (good 
states). The good are born in these states of sensuous bliss. 

The more evolved persons, who seek no delight in 
ordinary sense-desires, but are interested in higher spirit¬ 
ual progress, must naturally be born in congenial places in 
harmony with their lofty aspirations. Even in the human 
realm it is they who retire to solitude and engage them¬ 
selves in meditation. 

Such meditation (Bhavana) is of two kinds—Samatha 
(concentration) and Vipassana (insight). Samatha, which, 
means calm, or tranquillity is gained by developing the Jha- 
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nas. Vipassana is seeing things as they truly are. With the 
aid of Jhanas one could develop higher psychic powers 
(Abhinna). It is Vipassana that leads to Enlightenment. 

Those who develop Jhanas are born after death in 
higher Form-Spheres (Rupaloka) and Formless-Spheres 
(Arupaloka). 

In the Formless-Spheres there is no body but only 
mind. As a rule, both mind and body are interrelated, 
interdependent, and inseparable. But by will-power there 
is a possibility for the mind to be separated from the body 
and vice versa temporarily. Beings born in celestial realms 
and Form-Spheres are supposed to possess very subtle 
material forms. 

The Compendium of Philosophy states that “Rupa¬ 
loka is so called because the subtle residuum of matter is 
said, in that place of existence, to be still met with. Arupa¬ 
loka is so called because no trace of matter is held to be 
found in it.” 

That which frequents the Rupa Sphere is Rupa- 
vacara. There are fifteen cittas pertaining to it. Five are 
Kusalas, which one can develop in this life itself. Five are 
their corresponding Vipakas which are experienced after 
death in the Rupa-Sphere. Five are Kriya cittas, which are 
experienced only by Buddhas and Arahants either in this 
life or by Arahants in the Rupa-Sphere. 

37. Jhana—Samskrt Dhyana— 

The Pali term is derived from the root “jhe”, to think. Ven- 
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erable Buddhaghosa explains Jhana as follows:—“Aram- 
man’ upanijjhanato paccanlkajhapanato va jhanam”, Jhana 
is so called because it thinks closely of an object or because 
it burns those adverse things (hindrances—NIvaranas). 

By Jhana is meant wilful concentration on an object. 

Of the forty objects of concentration, enumerated in 
the 9th chapter of this book, the aspirant selects an object 
that appeals most to his temperament. This object is called 
Parikamma Nimitta—preliminary object. 

He now intently concentrates on this object until he 
becomes so wholly absorbed in it that all adventitious 
thoughts get ipso facto excluded from the mind. A stage is 
ultimately reached when he is able to visualise the object 
even with closed eyes. On this visualised image (Uggaha 
nimitta) he concentrates continuously until it develops 
into a conceptualised image (Patibhaga nimitta). 

As an illustration let us take the Pathavi Kasina. 

A circle of about one span and four inches in diameter 
is made and the surface is covered with dawn-coloured clay 
and smoothed well. If there be not enough clay of the dawn 
colour, he may put in some other kind of clay beneath. 

This hypnotic circle is known as the Parikamma Nim¬ 
itta. Now he places this object about two and half cubits 
away from him and concentrates on it, saying mentally or 
inaudibly—Pathavi or earth. The purpose is to gain the 
one-pointedness of the mind. When he does this for some 
time—perhaps weeks, or months, or years—he would be 
able to close his eyes and visualise the object. This visual- 
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ised object is called Uggaha Nimitta. Then he concentrates 
on this visualised image, which is an exact mental replica 
of the object, until it develops into a conceptualised image 
which is called Patibhaga Nimitta. 

The difference between the first visualised image and 
the conceptualised image is that in the former the fault of 
the device appears, while the latter is clear of all such 
defects and is like a “well-burnished conch shell.” The 
latter possesses neither colour nor form. “It is just a mode 
of appearance, and is born of perception.” 

As he continually concentrates on this abstract con¬ 
cept he is said to be in possession of “proximate concentra¬ 
tion” (Upacara samadhi) and the innate five Hindrances to 
progress (NIvarana), such as sense-desire (Kamacchanda), 
hatred (Patigha), sloth and torpor (Thlna-Middha), rest¬ 
lessness and brooding (Uddhacca-Kukkucca,) and doubts 
(Vicikiccha) are temporarily inhibited. 

Eventually he gains “ecstatic concentration” (Appana 
Samadhi) and becomes enwrapt in Jhana, enjoying the 
calmness and serenity of a one-pointed mind. 

As he is about to gain Appana Samadhi a thought 
process runs as follows: 

Bhavariga, Manodvaravajjana, Parikamma, Upacara, 
Anuloma, Gotrabhu, Appana. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

When the stream of consciousness is arrested, there arises 
the Mind-door consciousness taking for its object the Pati¬ 
bhaga Nimitta. This is followed by the Javana process 
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which, as the case may be, starts with either Parikamma or 
Upacara. Parikamma is the preliminary or initial thought- 
moment. Upacara means proximate, because it is close to 
the Appana Samadhi. It is at the Anuloma or “adaptation” 
thought-moment that the mind qualifies itself for the final 
Appana. It is so called because it arises in conformity with 
Appana. This is followed by Gotrabhu, the thought-moment 
that transcends the Kama-plane. Gotrabhu means that 
which subdues (bhu) the Kama-lineage (Gotra). All the 
thought-moments of this Javana process up to the Gotrabhu 
moment are Kamavacara thoughts. Immediately after this 
transitional stage of Gotrabhu there arises only for a dura¬ 
tion of one moment the Appana thought-moment that leads 
to ecstatic concentration. This consciousness belongs to the 
Rupa-plane, and is termed the First Rupa Jhana. In the case 
of an Arahant it is a Kriya citta, otherwise it is a Kusala. 

This consciousness lasts for one thought-moment 
and then subsides into the Bhavanga state. 

The aspirant continues his concentration and devel¬ 
ops in the foregoing manner the second, third, fourth, and 
fifth Jhanas. 

The five Jhana Vipakas are the corresponding Result¬ 
ants of the five Morals. They are experienced in the Form- 
sphere itself and not in the Kama-sphere. Kusala and Kiriya 
Jhanas could be experienced in the Kama-sphere continu¬ 
ously even for a whole day. 

The five factors, Vitakka, Vicara, PIti, Sukha, Ekag- 
gata collectively found in the Appana consciousness, con- 
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stitute what is technically known as jhana. In the second 
Jhana the first factor is eliminated, in the third the first 
two are eliminated, in the fourth the first three are elimi¬ 
nated, while in the fifth even happiness is abandoned and 
is substituted by equanimity. 

Sometimes these five Jhanas are treated as four, as 
mentioned in the Visuddhimagga. In that case the second 
Jhana consists of three constituents as both Vitakka and 
Vicara are eliminated at once. 

38. Vitakka—is derived from “vi” + -y/ “takk”, to 
think. Generally the term is used in the sense of thinking 
or reflection. Here it is used in a technical sense. It is that 
which directs the concomitant states towards the object. 
(Arammanam vitakketi sampayuttadhamme abhiniropetl’ 
ti vitakko). Just as a king’s favourite would conduct a vil¬ 
lager to the palace, even so Vitakka directs the mind to¬ 
wards the object. 

Vitakka is an unmoral mental state which, when asso¬ 
ciated with a Kusala or Akusala Citta, becomes either moral 
or immoral. A developed form of this Vitakka is found in the 
first Jhana consciousness. A still more developed form of 
Vitakka is found in the Path-consciousness (Magga Citta) as 
Samma-Sankappa (Right thoughts). The Vitakka of the Path- 
consciousness directs the mental states towards Nibbana and 
destroys Miccha (wrong or evil) Vitakka such as thoughts of 
sense-desire (Kama), thoughts of hatred (Vyapada), and 
thoughts of cruelty (Vihimsa). The Vitakka of the Jhana con- 
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sciousness temporarily inhibits sloth and torpor (Thina- 
Middha) one of the five Hindrances (NIvarana), 

Through continued practice the second Jhana is 
obtained by eliminating Vitakka. When four Jhanas are 
taken into account instead of the five, the second Jhana is 
obtained by eliminating both Vitakka and Vicara at the 
same time. 

39. Vicara is derived from “vi” + y/ “car”, to 
move or wander. Its usual equivalent is investigation. Here 
it is used in the sense of sustained application of the mind 
on the object. It temporarily inhibits doubts (Vicikiccha). 

According to the commentary Vicara is that which 
moves around the object. Examination of the object is its 
characteristic. Vitakka is like the flying of a bee towards a 
flower. Vicara is like its buzzing around it. As Jhana factors 
they are correlates. 

40. Piti is zest, joy, or pleasurable interest. It is 
derived from y/ “pi”, to please, to delight. It is not a 
kind of feeling (Vedana) like Sukha. It is, so to say, its pre¬ 
cursor. Like the first two Jhana factors, (Piti) is also a men¬ 
tal state found in both moral and immoral consciousness. 
Creating an interest in the object is its characteristic. Piti 
inhibits Vyapada, illwill or aversion. 

There are five kinds of Piti: 

1. Khuddaka Piti, the thrill of joy that causes ‘the flesh 
to creep’. 
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2. Khanika Piti, instantaneous joy like a flash of lightning. 

3. Okkantika Piti, the flood of joy like the breakers on 
a seashore. 

4. Ubbega Piti, transporting joy which enables one to 
float in the air just as a lump of cotton carried by 
the wind. 

5. Pharana Piti, suffusing joy, which pervades the 
whole body like a full blown bladder or like a flood 
that overflows small tanks and ponds. 

41. Sukha is bliss or happiness. It is a kind of pleas¬ 
ant feeling. It is opposed to Uddhacca and Kukkucca (rest¬ 
lessness and brooding). As Vitakka is the precursor of 
Vicara, so is PIti the precursor of Sukha. 

The enjoyment of the desired object is its character¬ 
istic. It is like a king that enjoys a delicious dish. 

PIti creates an interest in the object, while Sukha 
enables one to enjoy the object. 

Like the sight of an oasis to a weary traveller, is PIti. 
Like drinking water and bathing therein, is Sukha. 

This mental Sukha which should be differentiated 
from Ahetuka Kayika (physical) happiness is identical with 
Somanassa. But it is a joy disconnected with material 
pleasures. This pleasurable feeling is the inevitable out¬ 
come of renouncing them (Niramisa Sukha). Nibbanic 
bliss is yet far more subtle than Jhanic bliss. There is no 
feeling in experiencing the bliss of Nibbana. The total 
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release from suffering (Dukkhupasama) is itself Nibbanic 
bliss. It is comparable to the “ease” of an invalid who is 
perfectly cured of a disease. It is a bliss of relief. 

42. Upekkha—literally, means seeing (ikkhati) im¬ 
partially (upa = yuttito). It is viewing an object with a bal¬ 
anced mind. AtthasalinI states:—“This is impartiality 
(majjhattam) in connection with the object, and implies a 
discriminative knowledge (paricchindanakam nanam).” 

This explanation applies strictly to Upekkha found in 
Sobhana consciousness accompanied by wisdom. Upekkha 
found in the Akusalas and Ahetukas is just neutral feeling 
without the least trace of any discriminative knowledge. In 
the Kamavacara Sobhanas, too, there may arise that neutral 
feeling, as in the case of one hearing the Dhamma without 
any pleasurable interest, and also a subtle form of Upekkha 
that views the object with deliberate impartiality and dis¬ 
criminative knowledge, as in the case of a wise person who 
hears the Dhamma with a critical and impartial mind. 

Upekkha of the Jhana consciousness, in particular, is 
of ethical and psychological importance. It certainly is not 
the ordinary kind of Upekkha, generally found in the Akus- 
ala consciousness which comes naturally to an evil-doer. 
The Jhana Upekkha has been developed by a strong will¬ 
power. Realising that pleasurable feeling is also gross, the 
Yogi eliminates it as he did the other three Jhana factors, 
and develops the more subtle and peaceful Upekkha. On 
the attainment of the fifth Jhana breathing ceases. As he 
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has transcended both pain and pleasure by will-power, he 
is immune to pain too. 

This Upekkha is a highly refined form of the ordinary 
tatramajjhattata, even-mindedness, one of the moral men¬ 
tal states, latent in all types of Sobhana consciousness. 

In the Pali phrase—Upekkha satiparisuddhi—purity 
of mindfulness which comes of equanimity—it is the tatra¬ 
majjhattata that is referred to. This is latent in the first four 
Jhanas too. In the fifth Jhana this tatramajjhattata is sin¬ 
gled out and becomes highly refined. Both neutral feeling 
(Upekkha Vedana) and equanimity that correspond to the 
one Pali term Upekkha are found in the fifth Jhana. 

Thus there appear to be four kinds of Upekkha, viz:— 

(1) just neutral feeling, found in the six Akusala Cittas, 

(2) sensitive passive neutral feeling (Anubhavana Upekkha) 
found in the eight Ahetuka sense-door consciousness 
(dvipanca-vinnana) 24 (3) intellectual Upekkha, found most¬ 
ly in the two Sobhana Kriya Cittas, accompanied by know¬ 
ledge, and sometimes in the two Sobhana Kusala Cittas, 
accompanied by knowledge, (4) ethical Upekkha, found in 
all the Sobhana Cittas, especially in the fifth Jhana. 

Brahmaviharupekkha and Sarikharupekkha may be 

— 9 ^ 

included in both intellectual and ethical Upekkha. 

The first is equanimity amidst all vicissitudes of life. 
The second is neither attachment nor aversion with re¬ 
spect to all conditioned things. 

24. Excluding Kayavinnana. 

25. See Compendium of Philosophy, pp. 14, 66, 229-232. 
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Visuddhimagga enumerates ten kinds of Upekkha. 
See the Path of Purity — Vol. II pp. 184-186. 

43. Ekaggata (eka + agga + ta) lit., one-pointedness. 
This is a mental state common to all Jhanas. By Samma 
Samadhi (Right Concentration), is meant this Ekaggata 
found in the Path-consciousness. Ekaggata temporarily 
inhibits sensual desires. 


(Arupavacara Cittani—12) 

§ 8. (Arupavacara Kusala Cittani—4) 

(1) Akasanahcayatanakusalacittam, (2) Vinnanancayatana- 
kusalacittam, (3) Akincahhayatanakusalacittam, (4) N’eva- 
sanha-n’asahnayatanakusalacittah c’ ati. 

Imani cattari’pi Arupavacarakusalacittani nama. 

(Arupavacara Vipaka Cittani—4) 

(5) Akasanancayatanavipakacittam, (6) Vinhanancayatana- 
vipakacittam, (7) Akincannayatanavipakacittam, (8) N’eva- 
sahna-n’asahhayatanavipakacittan c’ ati. 

Imani cattari’pi Arupavacaravipakacittani nama. 


(Arupavacara Kriya Cittani—4) 

(9) Akasanancayatanakriyacittam, (10) Vinnanancayatana- 
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kriyacittam, (11) Akincahnayatanakriyacittam, (12) N’eva- 
sanna-n’asannayatanakriyacittan c’ ati. 

Imani cattari’pi Arupavacarakriyacittani nama. 

Icc’ evam sabbatha’pi dvadasa Arupavacara—Kusala— 
Vipaka—Kriyacittani samattani. 

Alambanappabhedhena — catudha’ruppamanasam 
Punnapakakriyabheda — puna dvadasadha thitam. 


(Formless-sphere Consciousness—12) 


8. (Formless-Sphere Moral Consciousness—4) 


(1) Moral Jhana consciousness dwelling on the 
“Infinity of Space”, 26 

(2) Moral Jhana consciousness dwelling on the 
“Infinity of Consciousness”. 27 

(3) Moral Jhana consciousness dwelling on “No¬ 
thingness”, 28 

(4) Moral Jhana consciousness wherein “Percep¬ 
tion neither is nor is not”. 

These are the four types of Arupajhana Moral con¬ 
sciousness. 

26. Akasanancayatana = Akasa+ananta+ayatana. Ananta+ya = anantya = 
anahaca = end-less-ness. 

Akasa + ananca = akasananca + Ayatana is used here in the sense of 
abode (adhitthanatthena). 

27. Vinnanancayatana — Vinnana + ananta + ya = Vinnananantya = Vinnanahca. 

28. Akihcahhdyatana—Akincanassa bhavo = akincannam. 
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(Formless-sphere Resultant Consciousness—4) 

(5) Resultant Jhana-consciousness dwelling on the 
“Infinity of Space.” 

(6) Resultant Jhana-consciousness dwelling on the 
“Infinity of Consciousness”, 

(7) Resultant Jhana-consciousness dwelling on “No¬ 
thingness”, 

(8) Resultant Jhana-consciousness wherein “Per¬ 
ception neither is nor is not.” 

These are four types of Arupajhana Resultant conscious¬ 
ness. 

(Formless-Sphere Functional Consciousness—4) 

(9) Functional Jhana-consciousness dwelling on 
the “Infinity of Space.” 

(10) Functional Jhana-consciousness dwelling on 
the “Infinity of Consciousness”. 

(11) Functional Jhana-consciousness dwelling on 
“Nothingness”. 

(12) Functional Jhana-consciousness wherein “Per¬ 
ception neither is nor is not.” 

These are the four types of Arupajhana Functional 
Consciousness. 

Thus end, in all, the twelve types of Arupa Jhana Moral, 
Resultant, and Functional consciousness. 29 
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Artipajhana consciousness is twelvefold, differing 
according to the objects. Again they stand at twelve 
according to Moral, Resultant, and Functional types. 

Notes:— 

44. Arupa Jhana— 

The Yogi who has developed the Rupa Jhanas and who 
wishes to develop the Arupa Jhanas now concentrates on 
the Patibhaga Nimitta mentioned in the previous section. 
As he does so, a faint light, like a fire fly, issues from the 
Kasina object. He wills it to expand until it covers the 
whole space. Now he sees nothing but this light pervading 
everywhere. This developed space is not a reality but a 
mere concept. In Pali this space is called Kasinuggha- 
timakasa (space issuing forth from the Kasina object). On 
this concept he concentrates thinking “Akaso ananto”, 
‘Infinite is space’, until he develops the first Arupa Jhana— 
Akasanancayatana. 

As in the case of the Rupa Jhanas a thought-process 
runs as follows:— 

Manodvaravajjana, Parikamma, Upacara, Anuloma, 
Gotrabhu Akasanancayatana. Parikamma thought- 
moment may or may not occur. 

The Arupa Jhana thought-moment occurs only for a 
moment, and then the consciousness lapses into Bhavanga 
consciousness. 

29. Both Rupa and Arupa Cittas are collectively termed “Mahaggata” which, 
literally, means ‘great-gone-to’, i. e., developed. 
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Again he concentrates on the first Arupa Jhana think¬ 
ing ‘Vinnanam anantam’, Infinite is Consciousness’, until he 
develops the second Arupa Jhana—“Vinhanancayatana.” 

To develop the third Arupa Jhana—“Akincanna- 
yatana” — the Yogi takes for his object the first Arupa 
Jhana consciousness and thinks — “Natthi kind”, ‘There is 
nothing whatever.’ 

The fourth Arupa Jhana consciousness is developed 
by taking the third Arupa Jhana consciousness as the 
object. The third Arupa Jhana is so subtle and refined that 
one cannot definitely say whether there is a consciousness 
or not. As he concentrates thus on the third consciousness 
he develops the fourth Jhana. Although the term “Safina” 
is used here, Vedana, (feeling) and Sankhara, (mental 
states) are also included therein. 

The five Rupa Jhanas differ according to the Jhana fac¬ 
tors. These four Arupa Jhanas, on the other hand, differ 
according to the objects of concentration. The first and the 
third have two concepts (Pannatti). They are the concept of 
the infinity of space and the concept of nothingness. The sec¬ 
ond and the fourth Jhana consciousness have for their objects 
the first and the third Jhana consciousness respectively. 

These four Arupa Jhanas have their corresponding 
effects in the Arupa spheres. The four Kriya Jhanas are 
experienced only by Buddhas and Arahants. 

In all these twelve Jhana Cittas are found the two 
Jhana factors—Upekkha and Ekaggata—equanimity and 
one-pointedness that constitute the fifth Rupa Jhana. 
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(Lokuttara Cittani—8) 


9. (Lokuttara Kusala Cittani—4) 

(1) Sotapattimaggacittam, 

(2) Sakadagamimaggacittam, 

(3) Anagamimaggacittam, 

(4) Arahattamaggacittan c’ati. 

Imam cattari’pi Lokuttarakusalacittani nama. 

(Lokuttara Vipaka Cittani—4) 

(5) Sotapattiphalacittam, 

(6) Sakadagamiphalacittam, 

(7) Anagamiphalacittam, 

(8) Arahattaphalacittan c’ati. 

Imam cattari’pi Lokuttaravipakacittani nama. 

Icce’vam sabbatha’pi attha Lokuttara—Kusala 
Vipaka-Cittani samattani. 

Catumaggapphedhena—catudha kusalam tatha 
Pakam tassa phalatta’ti—atthadha nuttaram matam, 


Dvadasakusalan’evam — kusalan’ ekavlsati 
Chattims’ eva vipakani — kriyacittani vlsati. 
Catupannasadha kame— rupe_pannaras’ Traye 
Cittani dvadas’ aruppe — atthadha’nuttare tatha 
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(SUPRAMUNDANE CONSCIOUSNESS—4) 

§ 9 (Moral Supramundane Consciousness—4) 

(1) Sotapatti Path-consciousness, 

(2) Sakadagami Path-consciousness, 

(3) Anagami Path-consciousness, 

(4) Arahatta Path-consciousness. 

These are the four types of Supramundane Moral 
consciousness. 

(Resultant Supramundane Consciousness—4) 

(5) Sotapatti Fruit-consciousness, 

(6) Sakadagami Fruit-consciousness 

(7) Anagami Fruit-consciousness 

(8) Arahatta Fruit-consciousness. 

These are the four types of Supramundane Moral and 
Resultant consciousness. Thus end, in all, the eight types 
of Supramundane Moral and Resultant consciousness. 
Differing according to the four Paths, the Moral Conscious¬ 
ness is fourfold. So are the Resultants, being their fruits. 
The Supramundane should be understood as eightfold. 

(Summary) 

Thus the “immorals” are twelve, the “Morals” are twenty-one, 
the “Resultants” are thirty-six, the “Functionals” are twenty. 
In the Sensuous Sphere, they say, are fifty-four types 
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of consciousness, in the Form-Sphere are fifteen, in the 
Formless-Sphere are twelve, in the Supramundane are eight. 


(Ekavisasatani Cittani—121) 

§10. Ittham’ekuna navuti—ppabhedham pana manasam 
Ekavlsasatam v’atha—vibhajanti vicakkhana. 

Katham’ekuna navutividham cittam ekavlsasatam hoti? 

(1) Vitakka-vicara-plti-sukh’ ekaggata-sahitam 
Pathamajjhana—Sotapattimaggacittam, 

(2) Vicara-plti-sukh’ ekaggata-sahitam Dutiyaj- 
jhana—Sotapattimaggacittam, 

(3) PIti—sukh 7 ekaggata-sahitam Tatiyajjhana 
Sotapattimaggacittam, 

(4) Sukh’ ekaggata-sahitam Catutthajjhana Sota- 
pattimaggacitam, 

(5) Upekkh’ekaggata—sahitam Pancamajjhana 
Sotapattimaggacittan c’ati. 

Imani panca pi Sotapattimaggacittani nama. 

Tatha Sakadagamimagga, Anagamimagga, Arahattamag- 
gacittan c’ati samavlsati, maggacittani. Tatha phalacittani 
c’ati samacattallsa Lokuttaracittani bhavantT ti. 

1. Jhanangayogabhedhena — katv’ekekan to pancadha 
Vuccata’nuttaram cittam — cattalisavidhanti ca. 

2. Yatha ca rupavacaram — gayhata’nuttaram tatha 
Pathamadijhanabhede — aruppanca’pi pancame. 
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3. Ekadasavidham tasma — pathamadikam’ Iritam 

JhananT ekekam’ ante tu — tevlsatividham bhave. 

4. Sattatimsavidham punnam—dvipannasavidham tatha 

Pakam’iccahu cittani — ekavlsasatam budha’ti. 

Iti Abhidhammatthasangahe Cittasangahavibhago 
nama pathamo paricchedo. 

(121 Types Of Consciousness) 

§ 10. These different classes of consciousness, which thus 
number eighty-nine, the wise divide into one hundred and 
twenty-one. 

How does consciousness which is analysed into 
eighty-nine become one hundred and twenty-one? 

1. The First Jhana Sotapatti Path-consciousness 
together with initial application, sustained application, 
joy, happiness, and one-pointedness, 

2. The second Jhana Sotapatti Path-consciousness 
together with sustained application, joy, happiness, and 
one-pointedness, 

3. The Third Jhana Sotapatti Path-consciousness 
together with joy, happiness, and one-pointedness, 

4. The Fourth Jhana Sotapatti Path-consciousness 
together with happiness and one-pointedness, 

5. The Fifth Jhana Sotapatti Path—consciousness 
together with equanimity and one-pointedness. 

These are the five types of Sotapatti Path-consciousness. 
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So are the Sakadagami Path-consciousness, Anagami Path- 
consciousness, and Arahatta Path-consciousness, making 
exactly twenty classes of consciousness. Similarly there are 
twenty classes of Fruit-consciousness. Thus there are forty 
types of supramundane consciousness. 

(Summary) 

1. Dividing each (supramundane) consciousness into 
five kinds according to different Jhana factors, the supra¬ 
mundane consciousness, it is said, becomes 40. 

2. As the Form-Sphere consciousness is treated as first 
Jhana consciousness and so on, even so is the supramun¬ 
dane consciousness. The Formless-Sphere consciousness is 
included in the fifth Jhana. 

3. Thus the Jhanas beginning from the first amount to 
eleven, they say. The last Jhana (i.e., the fifth) totals 
twenty-three. 

4. Thirty-seven are Morals, fifty-two are Resultants; 
thus the wise say that there are one hundred and twenty- 
one types of consciousness. 

Thus ends the first chapter of the Abhidhammattha Sangaha 
which deals with the Analysis of the Consciousness. 

45. The Realisation of Nibbana. 

The Yogi who wishes to realise Nibbana tries to under¬ 
stand things as they truly are. With his one-pointed mind 
he scrutinises his self and, on due examination, discovers 
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that his so-called “Ego-personality” is nothing but a mere 
composition of mind and matter—the former consisting of 
fleeting mental states that arise as a result of the senses 
coming into contact with the sense-stimuli, and the latter 
of forces and qualities that manifest themselves in multi¬ 
farious phenomena. 

Having thus gained a correct view of the real nature 
of his self, freed from the false notion of an identical sub¬ 
stance of mind and matter, he attempts to investigate the 
cause of this “Ego-personality”. He realises that everything 
worldly, himself not excluded, is conditioned by causes 
past or present, and that this existence is due to past igno¬ 
rance (avijja), craving (tanha), attachment (upadana), 
Kamma, and physical food (ahara) of the present life. On 
account of these five causes this personality has arisen and 
as the past activities have conditioned the present, so the 
present will condition the future. Meditating thus, he tran¬ 
scends all doubts with regard to the past, present, and 
future (Kankhavitaranavisuddhi). Thereupon he contem¬ 
plates that all conditioned things are transient (Anicca), 
subject to suffering (Dukkha), and devoid of an immortal 
soul (Anatta). Wherever he turns his eyes, he sees nought 
but these three characteristics standing out in bold relief. 
He realises that life is a mere flowing, a continuous undi¬ 
vided movement. Neither in a celestial plane nor on earth 
does he find any genuine happiness, for every form of 
pleasure is only a prelude to pain. What is transient is 
therefore subject to suffering and where change and sor- 
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row prevail there cannot be a permanent ego. 

As he is thus absorbed in meditation, a day comes 
when, to his surprise, he witnesses an aura emanating from 
his body (Obhasa). He experiences an unprecedented pleas¬ 
ure, happiness, and quietude. He becomes even-minded 
and strenuous. His religious fervour increases, and mindful¬ 
ness becomes perfect, and Insight extraordinarily keen. 

Mistaking this advanced state of moral progress for 
Sainthood, chiefly owing to the presence of the aura, he 
develops a liking to this mental state. Soon the realisation 
comes that these new developments are only obstacles to 
moral progress and he cultivates the ‘Purity of Knowledge’ 
with regard to the ‘Path’ and ‘Non-Path’ (Maggamagga- 
nanadassana Visuddhi). 

Perceiving the right path, he resumes his meditation 
on the arising (Udaya nana) and passing away (Vaya 
nana) of conditioned things. Of these two characteristics 
the latter becomes more impressed in his mind, because 
change is more conspicuous than becoming. Therefore he 
turns his attention to the contemplation of the dissolution 
of things (Bhanga nana). He perceives that both mind and 
matter, which constitute his personality, are in a state of 
constant flux, not remaining for two consecutive moments 
the same. To him then comes the knowledge that all dis¬ 
solving things are fearful (Bhaya nana). The whole world 
appears to him like a pit of burning embers, a source of 
danger. Subsequently he reflects on the wretchedness and 
vanity (Adlnava nana) of the fearful world and feeling dis- 
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gusted with it (Nibbida nana), wishes to escape therefrom 
(Muncitukamyata nana). 

With this object in view, he meditates again on the 
three characteristics (Patisankha nana), and thereafter 
becomes completely indifferent to all conditioned things— 
having neither attachment nor aversion for any worldly 
object (Sankharupekkha nana). Reaching this point of 
mental culture, he takes for his object of special endeavour 
one of the three characteristics that appeals to him most, 
and intently keeps on developing insight in that particular 
direction, until that glorious day when, for the first time, 
he realises Nibbana, his ultimate goal. 30 

A Javana thought-process then runs as follows:— 

1 2 3 4 5 6,7 

+ + + + 4 - + + 

Parikamma Upacara Anuloma Gotrabhu Magga Phala 

When there is no Parikamma thought-moment, in the case 
of an individual with keen Insight, there arise three Phala 
thought-moments. 

These nine kinds of insight, viz:— Udaya, Vaya, 
Bhanga, Bhaya, Adlnava, Nibbida, Muncitukamyata, Pati¬ 
sankha and Sankharupekkha nanas are collectively called 

n*J 

“Patipada Nanadassana Visuddhi”—Purity of Knowledge 
and Vision as regards the Practice. 

Insight found in this Supramundane Path- 

r*J 

Consciousness is known as Nanadassana Visuddhi— 

30. See The Buddha and His Teachings —p. 545. 
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Purity of Knowledge and Vision. 

When the spiritual pilgrim realises Nibbana for the first 
time, he is called a Sotapanna—one who has entered the 
Stream that leads to Nibbana for the first time. He is no more 
a worldling (Puthujjana) but an Ariya. He eliminates three 
Fetters—namely, Self-illusion (Sakkaya ditthi), Doubts (Vici- 
kiccha), and Adherence to Wrongful Rites and Ceremonies 
(SHabbata Paramasa). As he has not eradicated all the Fet¬ 
ters that bind him to existence, he is reborn seven times at 
the most. In his subsequent birth he may or may not be 
aware of the fact that he is a Sotapanna. Nevertheless, he 
possesses the characteristics peculiar to such a Saint. 

He gains implicit confidence in the Buddha, Dhamma 
and the Sangha, and would never violate any of the five 
Precepts. He is moreover absolved from states of woe, for 
he is destined to Enlightenment. 

Summoning up fresh courage as a result of this dis¬ 
tant glimpse of Nibbana, the Aryan pilgrim makes rapid 
progress, and perfecting his Insight becomes a Sakada- 
gami, (Once-Returner), by attenuating two other Fetters— 
namely, Sense-desire (Kamaraga) and illwill (Patigha). 

In this case, too, and in the case of the other two 
advanced stages of Sainthood, a Javana thought-process 
runs as above; but the Gotrabhu thought-moment is 
termed “Vodana” (pure) as the individual is purified. 

A Sakadagami is reborn on earth only once in case he 
does not attain Arahantship in that life itself. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that the pilgrim who has attained the second 
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stage of Sainthood can only weaken these two powerful 
fetters with which he is bound from a beginningless past. 
Occasionally he may be disturbed by thoughts of lust and 
anger to a slight extent. 

It is by attaining the third stage of Sainthood, 
Anagami (State of a Never-Returner), that he completely 
discards the above two Fetters. Thereafter he neither 
returns to this world nor does he seek birth in celestial 
realms, since he has rooted out the desire for sensual 
pleasures. After death he is reborn in the “Pure Abodes” 
(Suddhavasa) environment reserved for Anagamis and 
Arahants. There he attains Arahantship and lives till the 
end of his life. 

Now the earnest pilgrim, encouraged by the unprec¬ 
edented success of his endeavours, makes his final 
advance, and destroying the remaining five Fetters— 
namely, Attachment to Form-Sphere (Ruparaga), Attach¬ 
ment to Formless-Sphere (Arupa raga), Conceit (Mana), 
Restlessness (Uddhacca), and Ignorance (Avijja), attains 
Arahantship, the final stage of Sainthood. 

It will be noted that the Fetters have to be eradicated 
in four stages. The Path (Magga) thought-moment occurs 
only once. The Fruit (Phala) thought-moment immediately 
follows. In the Supramundane classes of consciousness the 
effect of the Kusala Cittas is instantaneous hence it is called 
Akalika (of immediate fruit); whereas in the case of Lokiya 
Cittas effects may take place in this life, or in a subsequent 
life, or at any time till one attains Parinibbana. 
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In the Mundane consciousness Kamma is predomi¬ 
nant, while in the Supramundane Panna or wisdom is pre¬ 
dominant. Hence the four Kusala Lokuttara Cittas are not 
treated as Kamma. 

These eight Cittas are called Lokuttara. Here Loka 
means the Pancupadanakkhandha, the five Aggregates of 
Attachment. Uttara means that which transcends. Lokut¬ 
tara therefore means that which transcends the world of 
Aggregates of Attachment. This definition strictly applies to 
the Four Paths. The Fruits are called Lokuttara because they 
have transcended the world of Aggregates of Attachment. 

46. Forty Types of Lokuttara Cittas:— 

One who has attained the First Jhana emerges from it and 
meditates on the impermanence, sorrowfulness, and soul¬ 
lessness of those mental states in that particular conscious¬ 
ness and ultimately realises Nibbana. As the First Jhana 
was made the basis to realise Nibbana this Lokuttara Kus¬ 
ala thought is called— 

Vitakka—Vicara—PIti—Suk’Ekaggata—sahitam 
Pathamajjhana—Sotapattimagga—cittam. 

This Magga thought-moment is immediately 
followed by the Phala thought-moment. 

In the same manner the other four Jhanas are made the 
bases to realise Nibbana. Now, for each stage there are five 
Paths and five Fruits according to the different Jhanas. For 
the four stages there are forty classes of consciousness. 
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Diagram II 


54_ 

Kamavacara 


Akusala Ahetuka 

12 18 



Akusala Kusala Kriya 

Vipaka Vipaka 3 

7 8 


Kusala 

8 


Citta — 89 



54 + 15 + 12 + 8 = 89 



Diagram III 

Citta 


Akusala 12 Kusala 21 or 37 


Kamavacara Rupavacara Arupavacara 

8 5 4 


12 + 21 + 36 + 20 = 89 
12 + 37 + 52 + 20 = 121 


89 or 121 


Vipaka 36 or 52 Kriya — 20 



K. R. A. L. 

23 5 4 4 or 20 



Abbreviations— S—Somanassa; D—Domanassa; 

U—Upekkha; Ds—Ditthigatasampa- 
yutta; Dv—Ditthigatavippayutta; 

A—Asankharika; S—Sasankharika; 

i~~i r--J 

Ns—Nanasampayutta; Nv—Nanavippa- 
yutta; K—Kamavacara; R—Rupavacara; 
A—Arupavacara; L—Lokuttara; 

M—Magga; P—Phala; J—Jhana. 


Diagram IV j h anas-67 


Jhana 

Rupavacara 

Arupavacara 

Lokuttara 




15 


— 

- 12 - 

— 

40 




K 

V 

K 

K 

V 

K 

K 

V 



5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

20 

20 


First 

1 

1 

1 




4 

4 

11 

Second 

1 

1 

1 




4 

4 

11 

Third 

1 

1 

1 




4 

4 

11 

Fourth 

1 

1 

1 




4 

4 

11 

Fifth 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

11 


Diagram V Lokuttara-40 


1st J 

2nd J 

3rd J 

4th J 

5th J 


m. p. 

m. p. 

m. p. 

m. p. 

m. p. 


Sotapatti . . 1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

10 

Sakadagami . . 1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

10 

Anagami . . 1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

10 

Arahatta . . 1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

10 
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Diagram VI 


Akusala—12 



S. 

D. 

U. 

Ds. 

Dv. 

A. 

Sa. 

Lobha 

4 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Dosa 


2 




1 

1 

Moha 



2 






Diagram VII 


Ahetuka—18 



S. 

D. 

U. 

Sukha 

Dukkha 

Akusala V . . 



6 


1 

Kusala V 

1 


6 

1 


Kriya 

1 


2 




Diagram VIII 


Kamavacara Sobhana—24 



S. 

U. 

Ns. 

Nv. 

A. 

Sa. 

Kusala 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Vipaka 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Kriya 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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Chapter 2 


Introduction 

In the 89 types of consciousness, enumerated in the first 
chapter, 52 mental states arise in varying degree. 

There are 7 concomitants common to every con¬ 
sciousness. There are 6 others that may or may not arise in 
each and every consciousness. They are termed Pakinna- 
kas (Particulars.) 

All these 13 are designated Annasamanas, a rather 
peculiar technical term. Anna means ‘other’, samana 
means ‘common’. Sobhanas, (Good), when compared with 
Asobhanas (Evil,) are called Anna—‘other’ being of the 
opposite category. So are the Asobhanas in contradistinc¬ 
tion to Sobhanas. 

These 13 become moral or immoral according to the 
type of consciousness in which they occur. 

14 concomitants are invariably found in every type of 
immoral consciousness. 

19 are common to all types of moral consciousness. 

6 other moral concomitants occur as occasion arises. 

Thus these fifty-two (7 4- 6 + 14 + 19 + 6 = 52) are found 
in the respective types of consciousness in different pro¬ 
portions. 

In this chapter all the 52 mental states are enumer¬ 
ated and classified. Every type of consciousness is micro- 
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scopically analysed, and the accompanying mental states 
are given in detail. The type of consciousness in which 
each mental state occurs, is also described. 

To an impatient lay reader this chapter will appear 
rather dry and uninteresting. To a critical and intelligent 
reader it will, on the contrary, serve as an intellectual treat. 

At the outset, for instance, a student of chemistry 
may find the numerous chemical formulae somewhat per¬ 
plexing. But he finds the subject interesting and edifying, 
when he seriously attempts to analyse and examine the 
various substances with different tests. 

In like manner a student of Abhidhamma who reads 
this chapter should first try to analyse and examine care¬ 
fully every type of consciousness and see for himself the 
mental states thereof according to his own reasoning. 
Later, he should compare his results with the original text. 
He will then find this chapter most illuminating, and 
instead of wasting time in memorising numbers, he will 
intelligently grasp the meaning of the text. 

For example, let us analyse the first immoral type of 
consciousness, rooted in attachment. 

Somanassa-sahagata — Accompanied by pleasure, 

Ditthigata-sampayutta — Connected with misbelief, 

Asankharika — Unprompted. 

This consciousness, when analysed, will show that the 
Vedana or feeling is ‘Pleasure’. 

The 7 Universals and all the Particulars are found in it. 
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The 4 Immoral mental states common to all immor- 
als, such as Moha (delusion), Ahirika (shamelessness). 
Anottappa, (fearlessness), andUddhacca (restlessness) must 
arise in it. 

What about the remaining ten? 

Lobha — attachment must arise. 

Ditthi — misbelief must arise. 

Mana — conceit cannot arise. 

Conceit does not arise in lobha consciousness, together 
with misbelief. Ditthi is connected with wrong view, while 
Mana is concerned with egoism. Both of them, say the 
commentators, are like two lions that cannot live together 
in one cave. 

Dosa (hatred), Issa (envy), Macchariya (avarice), 
and Kukkucca (brooding) cannot arise, because these four 
are akin to aversion. They are found only in hateful con¬ 
sciousness. 

Thlna and Middha—(sloth and torpor) do not arise 
because this is an unprompted consciousness. 

No Sobhanas—(beautiful) occur in an immoral con¬ 
sciousness. 

Total— 7 + 6 + 4 + 2 = 19. 

Thus, on analysis, we see that the first immoral con¬ 
sciousness consists of 19 mental states. 

The other types of consciousness should be similarly 
analysed. 
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Chapter II 


Cetasika—Mental States 


(Definition) 

§ 1. Ekuppada-nirodha ca — ekalambanavatthuka 
Cetoyutta dvipannasa — dhamma cetasika mata. 


§ 1. The fifty-two states that are associated with con¬ 
sciousness, that arise and perish together with conscious¬ 
ness, that have the same object and basis as consciousness, 
are known as Cetasiks (mental states). 

Notes:— 

1. Cetasika = Ceta + s + ika 

That which is associated with the mind or consciousness is 
Cetasika. (Samskrt—Caitasika or Caitti). 

Definition— 

Cetasika is 

(i) that which arises together with consciousness, 

(ii) that which perishes together with it, 

(iii) that which has an identical object with it, 

(iv) that which has a common basis with it. 

Readers will note that the author has not given here a log¬ 
ical definition according to genus and species. Instead he 
speaks of four characteristic properties of a Cetasika. 
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The commentator cites reasons for attributing these 
four properties. 

No consciousness exists apart from its concomitants. 
Both consciousness and its respective co-adjuncts arise 
and perish simultaneously. But there are some material 
qualities, such as Vinnatti Rupa 31 (Modes of Intimation) 
that arise and perish simultaneously with the conscious¬ 
ness. To exclude them the third property of having a com¬ 
mon object has been attributed. That which possesses 
these three characteristics must necessarily be endowed 
with the fourth—a common basis. 

According to Abhidhamma, mind or consciousness is 
accompanied by fifty-two mental states (cetasikas). 

One of them is Vedana (feeling); another is Safina 
(perception). The remaining fifty are collectively called 
Sankhara. Cetana (volition) is the most important of them. 

The whole group of feelings is called Vedanak- 
khandha. So are Sannakkhandha and Sarikharakkhandha. 


Dvipannasa Cetasika 


(Sabbacittasadharana—7) 


Katham? 

§ 2. (i) 1. Phasso, 2. Vedana, 3. Safina, 4. Cetana, 

5. Ekaggata, 6. JIvitindriyam, 7. Manasikaro 
c’ati satt’ime Cetasika Sabbacittasadharana nama. 

31. Kayavinnatti (mode of action) and Vacl Vinnatti (mode of speech). 
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(Pakinnaka—6) 


§ 3. (ii) 1. Vitakko, 2 , Vicaro, 3. Adhimokkho, 

4. Viriyam, 5. Plti, 6. Chando c’ati cha ime 
Cetasika Pakinnaka nama. 

Eva’mete Cetasika Annasamana’ ti veditabba. (13) 


(Akusala—14) 


§ 4. (iii) 1. Moho, 2. Ahirikam, 3. Anottappam, 

4. Uddhaccam 5. Lobho, 6. Ditthi, 7. Mano, 8. Doso, 
9. Issa, 10. Macchariyam, 11. Kukkuccam, 

12. Thlnam, 13. Middham, 14. Vicikiccha 

c’ati cuddas’ime Cetasika Akusala nama. 

(S obhanas adhar ana—19) 


§ 5. (iv) 1. Saddha, 2. Sati, 3. Hiri, 4. Ottappam, 

5. Alobho, 6. Adoso, 7. Tatramajjhattata, 

8. Kayapassaddhi, 9. Cittapassaddhi, 10. Kayalahuta, 
11. Cittalahuta, 12. Kayamuduta 13. Cittamuduta, 
14. Kayakammannata, 15. Cittakammannata, 

16. Kayapagunnata, 17. Cittapagunnata, 

18. Kayujjukata, 19. Cittujjukata, c’ati 

ek’unavlsat’ime Cetasika Sobhanasadharana nama. 
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(Viratiyo—3) 


§ 6. (v) 1. Sammavaca, 2. Sammakammanto, 
3. Samma ajlvo c’ati tisso Viratiyo nama. 

(Appamanna—2) 


§ 7. (vi) 1. Karima, 2. Mudita pana 
Appamannayo nama’ti sabbatha’pi 


(Paiinindriya— 1) 


§ 8. (vii) Pannindriyena saddhim pancavisat’ime 
Cetasika Sobhana’ti veditabba. 

§ 9. Ettavata ca— 

Teras’ annasamana ca — cuddasakusala tatha 
Sobhana pancavlsa’ti — dvipannasa pavuccare. 


52 Kinds Of Mental States 

(Universals 32 —7) 

§ 2. How? 

(i) 1. Contact, 33 2. Feeling, 3. Perception, 4. Volition, 
5. One-Pointedness, 6. Psychic life, 7. Attention. 

32. These ‘Universal’ cetasikas are invariably found in every consciousness. 

33. Ven. Nyanatiloka suggests impression, or sense-impression or consciousness- 
impression. 
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These seven mental states are common to every 
consciousness. 

(Particulars 34 —6) 

§ 3. (ii) 1. Initial Application, 2. Sustained Application, 

3. Decision, 4. Effort, 5. Joy, 6. Conation. 

These six mental states are teamed Particulars. 

Thus these (thirteen) mental states should be under¬ 
stood as ‘common to each other 7 (annasamana 35 ). 

(Immor als—14) 

§ 4. (iii) 1. Delusion, 2. Shamelessness, 3. Fearlessness 
(of consequences, or to commit wrong), 4. Restless¬ 
ness, 5. Attachment, 6. Misbelief, 7. Conceit, 

8. Hatred, 9. Jealousy, 10. Avarice, 11. Worry, 

12, Sloth, 13. Torpor, 14. Doubt. 

These fourteen mental states are termed ‘Immorals’. 


(Beautiful—19) 

§ 5. (iv) 1. Confidence, 2. Mindfulness, 3. (Moral) Shame, 
4. (Moral) Dread, 5. Non-attachment, 6. Goodwill, 

34. Unlike the Universal these cetasikas are found only in certain classes of 
consciousness. 

35. A technical term applied collectively to all the 13 cetasikas which may be 
either moral or immoral according to the type of consciousness in which they 
are found, anna = another; samana, common. When the good types of con¬ 
sciousness are taken into account the evil are regarded as anna, and vice versa. 
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7. Equanimity, 8. Tranquillity of mental states, 

9. Tranquillity of mind, 10. Lightness of mental 
states, 11. Lightness of mind, 12. Pliancy of mental 
states, 13. Pliancy of mind, 14. Adaptability of mental 
states, 15. Adaptability of mind, 16. Proficiency of 
mental states, 17. Proficiency of mind, 18. Rectitude 
of mental states. 19. Rectitude of mind. 

These nineteen mental states are termed ‘Common to 

Beautiful’. 


(Abstinences—3) 

§ 6. (v) 1. Right Speech, 2. Right Action, 3. Right 
Livelihood. 

These three are termed ‘Abstinences.’ 

(Illimitables—2) 

§ 7. (vi) 1. Compassion, 2. Appreciative or Sympathetic 
Joy. 

These are termed ‘Illimitables’. 

(Wisdom—1) 

§ 8. (vii) With the Faculty of Wisdom these twenty-five 
mental states are in every way to be understood as 
‘Beautiful.’ 
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Summary 


§ 9. Thus:— 

Thirteen are common to each other. Similarly four¬ 
teen are common to Immorals. Twenty-five are ‘Beautiful’. 
Thus fifty-two have been enumerated. 


Notes:— 

2. Phassa 36 — Derived from y/ phas, to contact. 

For any sense-impression to occur, three things are 
essential—namely, consciousness, respective sense, and 
the object. For instance, one sees an object with the con¬ 
sciousness through the eye as its instrument. 

When an object presents itself to the consciousness 
through one of the six senses there arises the mental 
state—contact. “It should not be understood that mere col¬ 
lision is contact” 37 (Na sarigatimatto eva Phasso). 

Like a pillar which acts as a strong support to the rest 
of the structure, even so is contact to the coexistent mental 
concomitants. 

“Contact means ‘it touches’ (phusatl’ti). It has touch¬ 
ing (phusana) as its salient characteristic (lakkhana), 
impact (sarighattana) as its function (rasa), coinciding (of 
the physical basis, object and consciousness) as its mani¬ 
festation (sannipata paccupatthana), and the object which 
has entered the avenue (of awareness) as proximate cause 
(padatthana).” 

36. See The Expositor, Part 1, pp. 142-145. 

37. Ibid. p. 145. 
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Contact is mentioned first because it precedes all 
other mental states. “Touching by contact, consciousness 
experiences by feeling, perceives by perception, wills by 
volition—(Phassena phusitva, vedanaya vediyati, sannaya 
sanjanati, cetanaya ceteti).” According to Paticca- 
Samuppada, too, Contact conditions Feeling. But strictly 
speaking, there is no reason for the sequence because all 
these mental states are coexistent. The AtthasalinI states— 
“For of states, arisen in one conscious moment, it is not 
valid to say that ‘this’ arises first, ‘that 7 afterwards. The rea¬ 
son is not because contact is a strong support. Contact is 
just mentioned first in the order of teaching, but it was also 
permissible to bring it in thus:— There are feeling and con¬ 
tact, perception and contact, volition and contact: there are 
consciousness and contact, feeling, perception, volition, ini¬ 
tial application of mind. In the order of teaching, however, 
contact is mentioned first. Nor is the sequence of words 
among the remaining states of any special significance.” 

“Contact is given priority of place, as standing for the 
inception of the thought, and as the sine qua non of all the 
allied states, conditioning them much as the roof-tree of a 
storeyed house supports all the other combinations of 
material.” 

(Mrs. Rhys Davids — Buddhist Psychology, p. 6.) 

3. Vedana—Derived from -y/ vid. to experience. 

Feeling is a more appropriate rendering for Vedana 
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than sensation. Like contact, feeling is an essential prop¬ 
erty of every consciousness. It may be pleasurable, painful, 
or neutral. Pain and pleasure pertain to body as well. But 
physical feeling is not of ethical importance. 

According to the commentators feeling is like a mas¬ 
ter who enjoys a dish prepared by a cook. The latter is 
compared to the remaining mental states that constitute a 
thought-complex. Strictly speaking, it is feeling that expe¬ 
riences an object when it comes in contact with the 
senses. 

It is this feeling that experiences the desirable or 
undesirable fruits of an action done in this or in a previous 
birth. Besides this mental state there is no soul or any other 
agent to experience the result of the action. 

It should be understood here that Nibbanic bliss is 
not connected with feeling. Nibbanic bliss is certainly the 
highest happiness (Sukha), but it is the happiness of relief 
from suffering. It is not the enjoyment of a pleasurable 
object. 

4. Sanna—Sam + -y/ ha, to know. (Compare 

Latin cognoscere, to know.) 

The meaning of this term widely varies according to 
the context. To avoid unnecessary confusion, it is best to 
understand the specific meaning used in this particular 
connection as a universal mental state. 

The chief characteristic of Sanna is the cognition of 
an object by way of a mark as blue etc. It is Sanna that 
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enables one to recognise an object that has once been per¬ 
ceived by the mind through the senses. “Its procedure is 
likened to the carpenter’s recognition of certain kinds of 
wood by the mark he had made on each; to the treasurer’s 
specifying certain articles of jewelry by the ticket on each; 
to the wild animal’s discernment in the scarecrow of the 
work of man.” 

Sahna, therefore, means simple sense-perception. 

“Perception”, according to a modern Dictionary of 
Philosophy, “ is the apprehension of ordinary sense- 
objects, such as trees, houses, chairs, etc., on the occasion 
of sensory stimulation.” 

Perception is not used here in the sense employed by 
early modern philosophers such as Bacon, Descartes, 
Spinoza, and Leibniz. 

As one of the five Khandhas (Aggregates) Safina is 
used in the sense of perception. 

Could it be that memory is due to this Safina? 

Safina, Vinnana and Panna should be differentiated 
from one another. Safina is like the mere perception of a 
rupee coin by a child. By its whiteness, roundness and size 
it merely recognises the coin as a rupee, utterly ignorant of 
its monetary value. A man, for instance, discerns its value 
and its utility, but is not aware of its chemical composition. 
Vinnana is comparable to the ordinary man’s knowledge of 
the rupee. Panna is like the analytical knowledge of a 
chemist who knows all its chemical properties in every 
detail. 
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5. Cetana— 


Both Cetana and Citta are derived from the same root 
-y/ cit, to think. 

In the case of Citta—mind or consciousness—the 
root assumes the meaning of discernment (vijanana), 
while in Cetana it is used in the sense of co-ordination 
(abhisandhana) and accumulation (ayuhana). 

According to the AtthasalinI and Vibhavini TIka 
Cetana is that which co-ordinates the mental states associ¬ 
ated with itself on the object of consciousness. (Attana 
sampayutta-dhamme arammane abhisandahati). Like a 
chief disciple, or like a carpenter who fulfils his duties and 
regulates the work of others as well, so does Cetana fulfil 
its own function and regulate the function of other con¬ 
comitants associated with itself. 

A further explanation has been offered. Cetana is 
that which arrives at action in conditioning the condi¬ 
tioned. (Sankhatabhisankharane va byaparam apajjatl’ti 
cetana). Cetana is that which plays a predominant part in 
all actions, moral and immoral. 

Shwe Zan Aung says that according to Ledi Sayadaw, 
the Burmese Abhidhamma scholar, “Cetana acts on its con¬ 
comitants, acts in getting the object, and acts on accom¬ 
plishing the task, i.e., determines action”. (Compendium, 
p. 236). 

The most significant mental state in the Mundane 
Consciousness (Lokiya) is this Cetana, while in the Supra- 
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mundane it is Panna, wisdom or insight. Mundane 
thoughts tend to accumulate Kamma. Supramundane 
thoughts, on the contrary, tend to eradicate Kamma. 
Hence Cetana in the supramundane consciousness does 
not constitute Kamma. Cetana in every moral and immoral 
type of mundane consciousness, on the other hand, is 
regarded as Kamma. Although Cetana is found in Vipaka 
types of consciousness too, it is of no moral significance as 
it lacks accumulative power. 

It is this Cetana that is alluded to as Sarikhara and 
(Kamma) Bhava in the Paticca-Samuppada. In the Pancak- 
khandha, by Sarikharakkhandha are meant the fifty men¬ 
tal states, excluding Vedana and Safina, with Cetana as the 
foremost. 

From a psychological standpoint Cetana determines 
the activities of the mental states associated with it. From 
an ethical standpoint, it determines its inevitable conse¬ 
quences. Hence where there is no Cetana, there is no 
Kamma. 

6. Ekaggata— 

Eka + agga + ta = One-pointedness, or concentration on 
one object, or focussing the mind on one object. It is like a 
steady lamp-flame in a windless place. It is like a firmly 
fixed pillar that cannot be shaken by the wind. It is like 
water that binds together several substances to form one 
concrete compound. This mental state prevents its ad¬ 
juncts from dissipation and fixes them on one object. 
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This one-pointedness is one of the five Jhana factors. 
When it is developed and cultivated it is designated Sama- 
dhi. “It is the germ of all attentive, selected, focussed, or 
concentrated consciousness.” (Compendium, p. 241.) 

7. JIvitindriya— 

JIvita = life; + Indriya = controlling faculty or principle. 

It is called JIvita because it sustains its co-associates. 

It is called Indriya because it controls its co-associates. 

Although Cetana determines the activities of all mental 
states, it is JIvitindriya that infuses life into Cetana and 
other concomitants. 

JIvitindriya is twofold—namely, psychic life (Nama- 
Jlvitindriya) and physical life (Rupa-JIvitindriya). Mental 
States are vitalized by psychic life, while material phenom¬ 
ena are vitalized by physical life. 

As lotuses are sustained by water, an infant is sus¬ 
tained by a nurse, so are mental states and material phe¬ 
nomena sustained by JIvitindriya. 

One Rupa-JIvitindriya lasts for seventeen thought- 
moments. Seventeen Nama-JIvitindriyas arise and perish 
during the brief life of one Rupa-JIvitindriya. 

There is a certain kind of Rupa-JIvitindriya in plant 
life. But, Rupa-JIvitindriya in men and animals is differen¬ 
tiated from that which exists in plants because the former 
is conditioned by past Kamma. 
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Both Nama-JIvitindriya and Rupa-JIvitindriya arise 
at the moment of conception. They simultaneously perish 
at the moment of decease. Hence death is regarded as the 
destruction of this JTvitindriya. Immediately after, due to 
the power of Kamma, another Nama-JIvitindriya arises in 
the subsequent birth at the moment of conception. Simul¬ 
taneous with the arising of the one Nama-JIvitindriya 
there arise three Rupa-JIvitindriyas in the case of a human 
being. 38 

Just as a boatman depends on the boat and the boat de¬ 
pends on the boatman, even so JIvitindriya depends on mind 
and matter, and mind and matter depend on JIvitindriya. 

8. Manasikara— 

The literal meaning of the term is ‘making in the mind’ 

Turning the mind towards the object is the chief 
characteristic of Manasikara. It is like the rudder of a ship, 
which is indispensable to take her directly to her destina¬ 
tion. Mind without Manasikara is like a rudderless ship. 

Manasikara is also compared to a charioteer that sits 
with close attention on two well-trained horses (mind and 
object) as regards their rhythmical movements. Mana¬ 
sikara should be distinguished from Vitakka which is to fol¬ 
low. The former directs its concomitants to the object, 
while the latter applies or throws (pakkhipanto viya) them 

38. They are the Rupa-JIvitindriyas of the ‘body decad’ ( kayadasaka ) ‘sex-decad’ 

( bhavadasaka ) and ‘seat-decad’ ( vatthudasako ). 

See ch. VI. 
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on the object. Vitakka is like a favourite courtier that intro¬ 
duces a villager (mind) into the presence of a king (object). 

Attention is the closest equivalent to Manasikara, 
although the Pali term does not fully connote the meaning 
attached to the English word from a strictly philosophical 
standpoint. As a mental state it is mere spontaneous atten¬ 
tion. In Manasikara, as in attention, there is no peculiar 
vividness or clarity. To Safina may be attributed this vivid¬ 
ness to some extent. 

Could Manasikara also be an aid to memory, as it is 
common to all types of consciousness, whether mundane 
or supramundane? Hence they are designated Sabbacitta- 
sadharana. 

9. Vitakka— 

Vi + -y/ takk, to think. 

It is difficult to suggest a suitable rendering for this 
Pali term which assumes different meanings in the Suttas 
and Abhidhamma. 

In the Sutta Pitaka it has been employed in the sense 
of notions, ideas, thoughts, reasoning etc. In the Abhi¬ 
dhamma it is used in a specific technical sense. 

‘Lifting’ of the concomitants to the object (abhini- 
ropana) is its chief characteristic. As someone ascends to 
the king’s palace depending on a king’s favourite, relative 
or friend, likewise consciousness ascends to the object 
depending on Vitakka (AtthasalinI, p. 114). 

Vitakka may well be defined as the application of the 
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concomitants on the object. Manasikara, as stated above, 
is the directing of the concomitants to the object. The dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics of these two Cetasikas should 
be clearly understood. 

Different values are attached to Vitakka when it is 
used in different connections. 

As an ordinary particular (pakinnaka) mental state it 
is simply called Vitakka. When it is developed and culti¬ 
vated it becomes the foremost factor of the First Jhana. 
Then it is termed Appana because the mind is steadfastly 
fixed on the object. The ordinary Vitakka simply throws 
the mind to the surface of the object. 

In the subsequent Jhanas Vitakka is, however, inhib¬ 
ited, owing to the habitual association with the object. 

A villager, for instance, who visits the king’s palace 
for the first time, needs the introduction of a favourite 
courtier. For his subsequent visits no such introduction is 
necessary as he is acquainted with the place. 

It is this developed Appana-Vitakka that is known as 
Samadhi or concentration. 

When Vitakka is present in the Supramundane Path 
Consciousness (Lokuttara Magga Citta) it is termed 
Samma Sarikappa (Right Thoughts) because it eliminates 
wrong thoughts and applies the mind to Nibbana. 

Vitakka is used in entirely a different sense when 
used in connection with the temperaments of individuals. 
Vitakka Carita means one of a discursive temperament. 

(See Ch. 1. note 38.) 
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10. Vicara— 

Vi 4- -y/ car, to wander. 

Like Vitakka, Vicara too is employed in a technical 
sense in Abhidhamma. 

Vicara is the continued exercise of the mind on the 
object. 

Examination (anumajjana) is its chief characteristic. 
So far the renderings for Vitakka and Vicara are ini¬ 
tial and sustained application respectively. 

Both terms should be distinguished. Like a bee 
alighting on a lotus is Vitakka, like its gyrating around the 
lotus is Vicara. Like the flappings of a bird about to fly is 
Vitakka, like its planning movements in the sky is Vicara. 
Like the beating of a drum or bell is Vitakka, like its rever¬ 
beration is Vicara. 

Vicara is also a Jhana factor. It inhibits Vicikiccha 
(Doubt or Indecision). 

(See Ch. 1. note 39.) 


11. Adhimokkha— 

Adhi + y/ muc, to release. Literally, the term means 
‘release-on-to’. 

Adhimokkha releases the mind on to the object. Its 
chief characteristic is decision or choosing, and is opposed 
to Vicikiccha—doubt or indecision. 

It makes the decision—‘Just this one’, (imam’ eva’ti 
sannitthanakaranam). 
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It is compared to a judge that decides a case. It is also 
compared to a steady pillar owing to its unwavering state. 

12. Viriya— 

Derived from -y/ aj, to go + Tr. Vi is substituted for aj. 
VIra is one who strenuously carries on his work uninter¬ 
ruptedly. 

It is defined as the state or action of energetic per¬ 
sons (VIranam bhavo, kammam). Or, it is that which is 
effected or carried out methodically (Vidhina Irayitabbam 
pavattetabbam va). 

It has the characteristic of supporting (upattham- 
bana) upholding (paggahana), sustaining (ussahana). 

As an old house is supported by new pillars even so 
concomitants are aided and supported by Viriya. 

Just as a strong reinforcement would help an army to 
hold on instead of retreating, even so Viriya upholds or 
uplifts its concomitants. 

Viriya is regarded as a controlling factor (Indriya) 
because it overcomes idleness. It is also regarded as one of 
the five powers (Bala) because it cannot be shaken by its 
opposite idleness. Viriya serves as one of the four means of 
accomplishing one’s ends (Iddhipada). It is this Viriya that 
appears as Four Modes of Supreme Efforts (Sammappad- 
hana). Viriya is sublimated as one of the seven factors of 
Enlightenment (Bojjhanga). Finally it has been elevated to 
one of the eight members of the Noble Path. (Attharigika- 
Magga) as Samma Vayama (Right Effort). 
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AtthasalinI states that Viriya should be regarded as 
the root of all achievements. 

Effort, exertion, energy are suggested as best equivalents. 

13. PIti— See Ch. 1. note 40. 

14. Chanda— 

Derived from -y/ chad, to wish. 

The chief characteristic of Chanda is the wish-to-do 
(kattukamyata). It is like the stretching of the hand to 
grasp an object. 

This unmoral Chanda should be distinguished from 
immoral Lobha which is clinging to an object. 

There are three kinds of Chandas—namely, 

(i) Kamacchanda which is sensual craving, one of 
the Five Hindrances (NIvarana). This is ethically immoral. 

(ii) Kattukamyata Chanda, the mere wish-to-do. 
This is ethically unmoral. 

(iii) Dhammacchanda, righteous wish. It is this 
Dhammacchanda that impelled Prince Siddhartha to 
renounce Royal pleasures. 

Of them it is Kattukamyata Chanda, meaning 
attached to this particular mental state, that serves as one 
of the four dominant influences (Adhipati). 

Shwe Zan Aung says—“The effort of conation or will 
is due to Viriya. PIti signifies an interest in the object; 
Chanda constitutes the intention with respect to object.” 
(Compendium—p. 18.) 
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Buddhists have this Dhammacchanda for the realisa¬ 
tion of Nibbana. It is not a kind of craving. 

15. Moha— 

Derived from y/ muh, to be stupefied, to be deluded. 
Moha is one of the three roots of evil and is common to all 
immoral types of consciousness. It is opposed to Panna— 
wisdom. 

The chief characteristic of Moha is confusion with 
regard to the nature of an object. Moha clouds one’s know¬ 
ledge with regard to Kamma and its consequences and the 
four noble Truths. 

16. Ahirika— 

An abstract noun formed of “a” -1- hirika. 

He who is not ashamed of doing evil is ahiriko. The 
state of such a person is ahirikkarim = ahirikam. 

One who has hiri recoils from evil just as a cock’s 
feather shrinks in front of fire. One who has no Hiri, would 
commit any evil without the least compunction. 

17. Anottappa— 

Na -1- ava + y/ tapp, to be tormented. 

Ottappa is fear to do evil, i.e., fear of the conse¬ 
quences. 

Anottappa is its opposite and is compared to a moth 
that is singed by fire. A person who is afraid of fire would 
not touch it, but a moth, unaware of the consequences, 
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attracted by fire, would get burnt. In the same way a per¬ 
son without Ottappa would commit evil and suffer in 
states of woe. 

Both these terms—Hiri and Ottappa—are found in 
conjunction. Hiri should be differentiated from ordinary 
shyness and Ottappa from ordinary fear of any individual. 
Fear is regarded as one of the ten armies of Mara. A Bud¬ 
dhist is not expected to be afraid of any individual, even a 
God, for Buddhism is not based on the fear of the unknown. 

Hiri arises from within, and Ottappa from without. 
Suppose, for instance, there is a piece of iron, one end of 
which is heated, and the other smeared with filth. The 
filthy end one would not touch owing to disgust, and the 
other end through fear. Hiri is compared to the former and 
Ottappa to the latter. 

The following note by Mrs. Rhys Davids on Hiri and 
Ottappa clearly depicts the difference between these rela¬ 
tive mental constituents:— 

“Hiri and Ottappam, as analysed by Buddhaghosa, 
present points of considerable ethical interest. Taken 
together they give us the emotional and conative aspect of 
the modern notion of conscience, just as sati represents its 
intellectual side. The former term ‘is equivalent to shame 
(lajja), the latter to ‘anguish (ubbego) over evil-doing.’ 
Hiri has its source within; ottappam springs from without. 
Hiri is autonomous (attadhipati); ottappam, heterono- 
mous, influenced by society (lokadhipati). The former is 
established on shame; the latter on dread. The former is 
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marked by consistency; the latter by discernment of the 
danger and fearsomeness of error. The subjective source 
of hiri is fourfold, viz., the idea of what is due to one’s 
birth, age, worth, and education. Thus, one having hiri 
will think ‘Only mean folk (fishers etc.) children, poor 
wretches, the blind and ignorant, would do such an act,’ 
and refrains. The external source of ottappam is, the idea 
that ‘the body of the faithful will blame you,’ and hence 
one refrains. If a man has hiri, he is, as said the Buddha, 
his own best master. To one who is sensitive by way of 
ottappam, the masters of the faith are the best guides”. 

In a supplementary paragraph the ‘marks’ (consist¬ 
ency etc.) are thus explained: “In Hiri one reflects on the 
worth of one’s birth, one’s teacher, one’s estate, and one’s 
fellow-students. In Ottappam one feels dread at self- 
reproach, the blame of others, chastisement, and retribu¬ 
tion in another life.” 

(Buddhist Psychology, p. 20). 

Hiri and Ottappa are regarded as the two dominant factors 
that rule the world. No civilized society can exist without 
them. 

18. Uddhacca— 

U = up, above, + -y/ Dhu, to waver, to shake off. 

Uddhutassa bhavo Uddhuccam = Uddhaccam = 
state of throwing up. It is compared to the disturbed state 
of a heap of ashes when hit with a stone. It is the unsettled 
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state of mind, and is opposed to collectedness (vupasama). 
As one of the five Hindrances it is the antithesis of Sukha, 
happiness. 

In some rare instances Uddhacca is used in the sense 
of puffed-up state of mind, corresponding to conceit. Here 
it is not used in that sense. As a rule Uddhacca is differen¬ 
tiated from Mana because both of them are treated as 
Samyojanas (Fetters). 

These four, viz., Moha, Ahirika, Anottappa, 
Uddhacca—that head the list of Immoral Cetasikas—are 
common to all Immoral types of consciousness. 

19. Lobha— See Ch. 1, note 9. 

20. Ditthi— See Ch. 1, note 11. 

The difference between Moha and Ditthi should be noted. 
The former clouds the object; the latter deals with one’s 
views, such as as This indeed is truth, and the rest is false’. 

r+J 

Ditthi is opposed to Nana, wisdom. The former rejects the 
real nature and views wrongly. The latter discerns the 
object as it is. 

When the Pali term Ditthi is used alone, unqualify- 
ingly, it is employed in the sense of Miccha Ditthi—wrong 
belief. 

Samma Ditthi or Amoha is used as the antithesis of 
Moha. 

21. Mana—Derived from -y/ man, to think. 

22. Dosa— See Ch. 1, note 9. 
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23. Issa—Derived from i + -y/ su, to be envious, 
to be jealous. 

It has the characteristic of envying others’ success 
and prosperity. As such it is objective. 

24. Macchariya— 

Maccharassa bhavo = the state of an avaricious person. 
Commentary gives another explanation:— 

‘Let not this wonder be to others, but to myself.’ 

(Ma idam acchariyam annesam hotu, mayham’eva hotu). 

The chief characteristic of Macchariya is the concealment 
of one’s prosperity. Contrary to Issa, this is subjective. 

Both Issa and Macchariya are regarded as the friends 
of Dosa because each of them arises with it. 

25. Kukkucca— 

Kukatassa bhavo = kukkuccam = the state of having done 
amiss. 

According to the commentary evil that is done is 
ku + kata, and so is good that is not done. Remorse over 
the evil that is done is Kukkucca, and so is remorse over 
the good that is not done. 

It has the characteristic of grieving over the evil that 
is done and the good that is not done. 

DhammasariganI explains:— 

“What is worry?” 
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“Consciousness of what is lawful in something that is 
unlawful, consciousness of what is unlawful in something 
that is lawful; consciousness of what is immoral in some¬ 
thing that is moral; consciousness of what is moral in 
something that is immoral—all this sort of worry, fidget¬ 
ing, over-scrupulousness, remorse of conscience, mental 
sacrificing—this is what is called worry.” 

(Buddhist Psychology — p. 313.) 

Kukkucca is one of the five Hindrances and is used 
together with Uddhacca. It pertains to past things only. 

According to Vinaya, Kukkucca is healthy doubt with 
regard to rules, and is commended. According to Abhi- 
dhamma, on the contrary, it is repentance which is not 
commended. 

26. Thlna—Derived from y/ the, to shrink, + na. 
Thena = thana = thlna. 

It is the shrinking state of the mind like a cock’s 
feather before fire. It is opposed to Viriya. Thlna is 
explained as Citta—gelannam, sickness of the mind. 

As such It is the antithesis of Cittakammannata, 
adaptability of the mind, one of the Sobhana cetasikas. 

27. Middha—Derived from y/ middh, to be in¬ 
active, to be inert, to be incapable. 

This is the morbid state of the mental factors. 

Both Thlna and Middha are always used in conjunc¬ 
tion, and are one of the five Hindrances. They are inhibited 
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by Vitakka, initial application, one of the Jhana factors. 
Middha, too, is opposed to Viriya. Where there are Thlna 
and Middha there is no Viriya. 

Middha is explained as the Kaya-gelanna, sickness of 
the mental body. Here body is not used in the sense of mate¬ 
rial form, but is applied to the body of mental factors, viz., 
Vedana, Safina and Sankhara (feeling, perception, and the 
remaining fifty mental factors). Hence Middha is the anti¬ 
thesis of Kayakammannata, Adaptability of mental factors. 

Both Thlna And Middha are explained in the Dham- 
masanganl as follows: 

“What is stolidity (Thlna)? 

“That which is indisposition, unwieldiness of intel¬ 
lect; adhering and cohering; clinging, cleaving to, stick¬ 
iness; stolidity, that is, a stiffening, a rigidity of the 
intellect—this is called stolidity. 

“What is torpor (Middha)? 

“That which is indisposition, unwieldiness of sense, 
a shrouding, enveloping, barricading within; torpor that 
which is sleep, drowsiness; sleep, slumbering, somnolence 
this is called torpor.” 

(Buddhist Psychology, pp. 311, 312.) 

28. Vicikiccha— See Ch. 1, note 13. 

Vicikiccha, as a Hindrance, does not mean doubts with 
regard to the Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha, etc., 

Majjhima Nikaya commentary states — “it is so 
called because it is incapable of deciding that it is as such,” 
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(Idam’ev’idanti nicchetum asamatthabhavato’ti vicikiccha). 


29. Saddha—Sam, well; + dah, to establish, 
to place, to put. 

Samskrt Sraddha is composed of Srat = faith + 
y/ dha to establish. 

According to Pali, Saddha is well-established confi¬ 
dence in the Buddha, Dhamma, and the Sangha. Purifica¬ 
tion (sampasadana) of its mental associates is its chief 
characteristic. It is compared to the water purifying gem of 
the universal monarch. This particular gem; when thrown 
into water, causes mud and water-weeds to subside. The 
water is consequently purified. In the same way Saddha 
purifies the mind of its stains. 

This Saddha is not blind faith. It is confidence based 
on knowledge. 

One might question whether a non-Buddhist could 
also possess this Saddha. 

AtthasalinI raises this very question and provides an 
answer which is rather unsatisfactory and inadequate. 

“Do men of false opinions not believe in their own teach¬ 
ers?” questions Venerable Buddhaghosa. His answer is:— 

“They do. But that is not Saddha; it is a mere acqui¬ 
escence in words (Vacanasampaticchanamattameva).” 

If Saddha is limited only to Buddhists, what shall we 
say when a non-Buddhist places his faith or confidence in 
his teacher? Surely his mind also gets purified to some 
extent when he thinks of his particular religious teacher. 
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Could it be Ditthi-false view? Then it is immoral 
(Akusala). In such a case there is no occasion for a non- 
Buddhist to experience a moral consciousness. 

Would it not be more correct to say that Saddha is 
mere confidence or faith, instead of restricting to the 
Triple Gem? 

DhammasariganI explains Saddha as follows:— 

“The faith which on that occasion is trusting in, the 
professing confidence in, the sense of assurance, faith, 
faith as a faculty and as a power:” 

(Buddhist Psychology, p. 14.) 

Saddha is also apprehension intuitively of experience or 
knowledge gathered in past births. 

30. Sati—Derived from y/ sar, to remember. 

Sati does not exactly correspond to the Western concep¬ 
tion of memory. Mindfulness is a better equivalent for Sati. 
It has to be developed. In the Satipatthana Sutta are 
described in detail various methods to develop this Sati. 
When it is highly developed one acquires the power of 
remembering past births. It is this Sati that is regarded as 
one of the factors of the Noble Eightfold Path. 

Sati tends to present before oneself good things with¬ 
out allowing them to be forgotten. Its chief characteristic is 
‘not floating away’ (apilapana). Unlike pumpkins and pots 
that float on water, Sati plunges into the object of thought. 
It should be noted that this particular Sati is not 
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found in immoral types of consciousness. 

What is found in immoral consciousness is Miccha 
Sati (wrong mindfulness.) 

DhammasariganI explains Sati as follows:— 

“The mindfulness which on that occasion is recollect¬ 
ing, calling back to mind; the mindfulness which is 
remembering, bearing in mind the opposite of superficial¬ 
ity and of obliviousness; mindfulness as faculty: mindful¬ 
ness as power, right mindfulness”. 

(Buddhist Psychology, p. 16). 

Commenting on Sati, Mrs. Rhys Davids says:— 

“Buddhaghosa’s comment on Sati, in which he 
closely follows and enlarges on the account in Mil. 37, 38, 
shows that the traditional conception of that aspect of con¬ 
sciousness had much in common with the Western modern 
theory of conscience or moral sense. Sati appears under 
the metaphor of an inward mentor, discriminating 
between good and bad and prompting choice. Hardy went 
so far as to render it by ‘conscience’, but this slurs over the 
interesting divergencies between Eastern and Western 
thought. The former is quite unmystical of the subject of 
Sati. It takes the psychological process or representative 
functioning (without bringing out the distinction between 
bare memory and judgment), and presents the same under 
an ethical aspect.” 

(Buddhist Psychology, p. 16.) 

31. Hiri & Ottappa— See Ahirika and Anottappa 
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32. Alobha— 


This is opposed to Lobha (See Ch. 1, note 9). 

Dana or generosity is implied thereby. This is a posi¬ 
tive virtue involving active altruism. It is one of the three 
roots of good. Like a drop of water that runs off a lotus leaf 
without adhering to it, non-adhesion to an object is its 
chief characteristic. 

33. Adosa— 

This is opposed to Dosa (See Ch. 1. note 9). It is not mere 
absence of hatred or aversion, but is a positive virtue. 

Adosa is synoymous with Metta, Loving-kindness, 
which is one of the four Illimitables. 

Readers will note that in enumerating the Illimit¬ 
ables only two are mentioned, viz.—Karuna and Mudita. 
The reason being that Metta is implied by this Adosa; and 
Upekkha, by Tatramajjhattata, equanimity. 

Adosa is also one of the three roots of good. Like an 
agreeable friend, absence of churlishness or coarseness 
(candikka) is its chief characteristic. 

34. Three Roots of Good:— 

Alobha, Adosa and Amoha are the three roots of good. 
Amoha is not mentioned amongst the nineteen Beautiful 
Cetasikas because it is implied by Panna-wisdom. 

AtthasalinI gives a vivid description of these three 
virtues as follows: 
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“Of these three, Alobha has the characteristic of non¬ 
adhesion of the mind to an object, or of not sticking like a 
drop of water on a lotus leaf. Its function is non-appropri¬ 
ation like an emancipated Bhikkhu (Arahant). Its manifes¬ 
tation is detachment like a man fallen in filth. 

“Adosa has the characteristic of non-churlishness or 
non-resentment like an agreeable friend. Its function is the 
suppression of annoyance or feverishness like sandal wood. 
Its manifestation is loveliness like the full moon. The char¬ 
acteristic, function, etc., of Amoha have been explained 
in connection with the term Pannindriya (Faculty of 
Wisdom). Of these three, again, Alobha is opposed to the 
taint of selfishness, Adosa to that of impurity (dussllya), 
Amoha to the non-development of moral conditions. 

“Alobha is the cause of generosity, Adosa of morality, 
Amoha of meditation. 

“Through Alobha what is in excess is not taken, for 
the greedy take what is in excess. Through Adosa what is 
not less is taken, for the hateful take what is less. Through 
Amoha what is unperverted is taken, for the deluded take 
what is perverted. Through Alobha, one regards a manifest 
fault as such and admits it, but the greedy conceal it. 
Through Adosa one regards a manifest virtue as such and 
admits it, but the hateful efface it. Through Amoha, one 
regards what really is as such and admits it, but the deluded 
regard what is false as true, and what is true as false. 

“Through Alobha there is no sorrow arising from sep¬ 
aration of the beloved, for affection is the intrinsic nature 
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of the greedy as well as the inability to bear the separation 
from the beloved. Through Adosa there arises no sorrow 
from association with the unbeloved since disagreeable¬ 
ness is the intrinsic nature of the hateful as well as the 
inability to bear the association with the unbeloved. 
Through Amoha there arises no sorrow from not getting 
what one desires, for it is the intrinsic nature of the 
deluded to think— ‘From where could it be got?’ etc. 

“Through Alobha there arises no sorrow from 
rebirth, since the former is opposed to craving and the lat¬ 
ter is the root of craving. Through Adosa there arises no 
sorrow from decay, since the intensely hateful become 
quickly aged. Through Amoha there is no sorrow from 
death, for a bewildered death is painful. There is no such 
death for the undeluded. 

“There is harmonious living to the lay people 
through Alobha, to the recluses through Amoha, and to all 
through Adosa. 

“In particular through Alobha there is no rebirth in 
the plane of Petas, since beings are generally born 
amongst Petas through craving. Alobha is the antithesis of 
craving. Through Adosa there is no rebirth in the Niraya 
(Woeful State). Through hate, which is of a churlish 
nature, beings are born in woeful states resembling 
hatred. Adosa is the antithesis of hatred, Through Amoha 
there is no rebirth in the animal plane. Due to utter delu¬ 
sion through ignorance, beings, are born amongst animals. 
Amoha is the antithesis of ignorance. 
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“Of them Alobha dissuades attraction from lust; 
Adosa from recoiling through hate; Amoha from stolid 
indifference through ignorance. 

“Moreover through these three there arise respec¬ 
tively these three notions—those of renunciation, non¬ 
anger, and harmlessness; and those of loathsomeness, 
immeasurableness, and fundamental elements (Dhatu). 

“Through Alobha the extreme of indulgence in sen¬ 
sual pleasures is inhibited, through Adosa that of self¬ 
mortification. Through Amoha there is training according 
to the Middle Path. 

“Similarly through Alobha the bodily bond of covet¬ 
ousness (Abhijjha Kayagantha) is destroyed, through Adosa 
that of illwill, and through Amoha the remaining two. 

“The first two states of mindfulness are accom¬ 
plished by the power of the first two, and the last two by 
the power of the third. 

“Herein Alobha is conducive to health, for the un¬ 
attached person does not resort to what is attractive but 
suitable—hence health ensues. Adosa is conducive to, 
youthfulness, for the unhateful person remains young for 
a long time, being not burnt by the fire of anger which 
causes wrinkles and grey hair. Amoha is conducive to lon¬ 
gevity of life, for the undeluded person, distinguishing be¬ 
tween what is agreeable and disagreeable, avoids the lat¬ 
ter and adopts the former and lives long. 

“Alobha is conducive to the acquisition of wealth, for 
by generosity wealth is obtained. Adosa is conducive to the 
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acquisition of friends, for by loving-kindness friends are 
won and are not lost. 

“Amoha is conducive to personal achievements, for 
the undeluded person, doing only what is beneficial to 
himself, regulates his own self. 

“Alobha is conducive to divine life, Adosa to Brahma 
life, and Amoha to Aryan life. 

“Through Alobha one is at peace with his acquisition 
of wealth amongst beings and things belonging to one’s 
party, for through their destruction there is no grief caused 
to him by excessive attachment. Through Adosa amongst 
those belonging to other parties he is happy, for the inim¬ 
ical person is devoid of the feeling of illwill even amongst 
the hostile. Through Amoha he is happy amongst those 
who belong to a neutral party, for the undeluded person is 
devoid of all attachment. 

“Through Alobha there is insight into impermanence, 
for the greedy person does not see impermanence in things 
that are impermanent, owing to his desire for enjoyment. 
Through Adosa there is insight into suffering, for one with 
a loving disposition has abandoned that grasping, the cause 
of vexation, and sees things as sorrowful. Through Amoha 
there is insight into soullessness, for the undeluded person 
is skilful in understanding things as they truly are. He sees 
the guideless fivefold group as guideless. 

“As insight into impermanence and so on is brought 
about by these three states, so are these states brought 
about by insight into impermanence and so on. 
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“Through insight into impermanence there is 
Alobha; through insight into sorrow, Adosa; through 
insight into soullessness, Amoha. 

“Who indeed knowing well that this is impermanent 
would develop a desire for it? Who indeed perceiving ill in 
things would develop another ill caused by exceedingly 
violent anger? Who indeed realising the emptiness of a 
soul would again fall into utter delusion? 

(AtthasalinI — pp. 137-139. See The Expositor 
Vol. i, pp. 167-170.) 

35. Tatramajjhattata— 

Lit., tatra = there, i.e., with respect to objects; majhattata 
= middleness, that is, equipoise. 

Impartial view of objects is its chief characteristic. It 
is compared to a charioteer who views equally a pair of 
well-trained horses. 

Tatramajjhattata and Upekkha (equanimity) are some¬ 
times used as synonymous terms. It is this Tatramajjhattata 
that is regarded as Upekkha of the four Illimitables. Hence 
Upekkha does not occur amongst the Illimitables. It is this 
Tatramajjhattata that is raised to the dignity of a Bojjhariga, 
one of the seven factors of Enlightenment. Tatramajjhattata 
has also to be distinguished from hedonic Upekkha or indif¬ 
ference. At times both these mental states simultaneously 
arise in the same consciousness, e.g., in all Upekkhasahagata 
Kusala Cittas. 

This Tatramajjhattata is regarded both as an intellec- 
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tual and ethical Upekkha. (See Ch. 1. note 42.) 

36. Kaya Passaddhi & Citta-Passaddhi— 

Passaddhi is composed of pa + -y/ sambh, to calm, to be 
tranquil. 

Pa + sambh + ti = passadhti = passaddhi. Passaddhi 
is tranquillity, calmness, quietude, serenity. 

The chief characteristic of Passaddhi is the suppres¬ 
sion or the allaying of feverishness of passions (Kilesa- 
daratha-vupasama). It is like the cool shade of a tree to a 
person affected by the sun’s heat. Passaddhi is opposed to 
Uddhacca, restlessness, or excitement. When highly devel¬ 
oped it becomes a factor of Enlightenment (Bojjhariga). 

This tranquillity is twofold, viz., tranquillity of Kaya 
and Citta. Here Kaya is not used in the sense of material 
body. It is the body of psychic factors—namely, Vedana 
(feeling), Sahha) (perception), and Sankhara (mental 
states). It should be understood that Kaya is used in the 
same sense in the subsequent cetasikas. Citta connotes the 
whole consciousness. The difference therefore lies between 
psychic factors and consciousness as a whole. The same 
explanation applies to the other pairs as well. 

37. Kaya-Lahuta & Citta-Lahuta— 

Derived from Laghu, light, quick. (Skt. Laghuta). Lahuta is 
bouyancy or lightness. Suppression of the heaviness of the 
mind and mental factors is its chief characteristic. It is like 
the laying down of a heavy burden. It is opposed to Thlna 
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and Middha—sloth and torpor—which cause heaviness 
and rigidity in mental factors and consciousness. 

38. Kaya-Muduta & Citta-Muduta— 

The chief characteristic of Muduta is the suppression of stiff¬ 
ness and resistance. It removes stiffness and becomes pli¬ 
able in receiving objects. It is compared to a skin that is well 
moulded by applying oil, water, etc. It. is opposed to false 
views and conceit (Ditthi and Mana) which cause stiffness. 

39. Kaya-Kammannata & Citta-Kammannata— 

Kamma + nya + ta = Kammanyata = Kammannata. Lit., 
workableness or serviceableness. 

Its chief characteristic is the supression of unservice¬ 
ableness or unworkableness of consciousness and its fac¬ 
tors. It is like a heated metal made fit for any use. It is 
opposed to all the remaining Hindrances. AtthasalinI states 
that these two allied concomitants produce serenity 
(Pasada) in propitious things, and are adaptable like pure 
gold, for beneficial works. 

40. Kaya-Pagunnata & Citta-Pagunnata— 

This is proficiency or skilfulness. Its chief characteristic is 
the suppression of sickness of mind and its concomitants. 
It is opposed to such passions as faithlessness etc. 

41. Kayujjukata & Cittujjukata— 

This is straightness or rectitude, and is opposed to crook- 
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edness, deception and craftiness. Its chief characteristic is 
straightness. 

42. All these 19 concomitants are common to all 
types of moral consciousness, unlike the immoral concom¬ 
itants which do not arise in an immoral consciousness 
in toto. No moral consciousness arises without all of them. 
Along with this ‘Beautiful’ group some other moral concom¬ 
itants may arise according to the type of Consciousness. 

43. Virati— 

Vi 4- -y/ ram, to delight in. Virati is refraining from, 
delighting in, i.e., abstinence. 

According to the AtthasalinI there are there kinds of 
Virati—namely, Sampatta-Virati, Samadana-Virati, and 
Samuccheda-Virati. 

Sampatta-Virati is abstaining from evil as occasion 
arises considering one’s birth, age, education, etc. 

Samadana-Virati is abstaining from evil in accord¬ 
ance with one’s observances. For example, a Buddhist 
would abstain from killing, stealing, etc., as he observes 
the precepts not to kill etc. 

Samuccheda-Virati is the abstinence of an Ariyan 
Disciple by completely eradicating all the roots of evil. 

In the case of the former two, violation of good prin¬ 
ciples is possible; but in the case of Arahants it is not, 
because they have destroyed all passions. 

Here are enumerated three Abstinences pertaining to 
wrong speech, wrong actions, and wrong livelihood. 
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Strictly speaking, these three mental concomitants 
collectively arise only in the Supramundane consciousness 
(Lokuttara Citta). In other cases they arise separately 
because there are three Cetanas. 

These three when present in the Lokuttara Citta are 
regarded as Factors of the Path (Magganga), and they con¬ 
stitute Sila (Morality). Samma-Ditthi and Samma 
Sankhappa which constitute Panna (Wisdom) are implied 
by Pannindriya and Vitakka-Cetasikas respectively. 
Samma Vayama, Samma Sati, and Samma Samadhi which 
constitute Samadhi (Concentration) are implied by Viriya, 
Sati, and Ekaggata Cetasikas respectively. 

Samma Vaca deals with abstinence from false speech 
(Musavada), slandering (Pisunavaca), harsh speech 
(Pharusavaca) and frivolous talk (Sampapphalapa). 

Samma Kammanta deals with abstinence from kill¬ 
ing (Panatipata), stealing (Adinnadana), and sexual mis¬ 
conduct (Kamesu Micchacara). 

Samma Ajiva deals with abstinence from selling poi¬ 
son, intoxicants, weapons, slaves and animals for slaughter. 

44. Appamanna— 

As the object of these virtues is the infinite number of 
beings, they are called Appamanna, lit., illimitable (Skt. 
Apramanya). They are also- called Brahma vicara—Sub¬ 
lime Modes of Living. 

Metta, Karuna, Mudita, and Upekkha are these four 
Illimitables. 
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As explained above Metta and Upekkha are repre¬ 
sented by Adosa and Tatramajjhattata. Hence only two are 
mentioned here. 

45. Metta— 

Derived from y/ mid, to soften, to love. According 
to Samskrt mitrasya bhavah = Maitri; state of a friend. That 
which softens the mind, or friendly disposition is Metta. 

Goodwill, benevolence, loving-kindness are sug¬ 
gested as the best renderings. Metta is not carnal love or 
affection. The direct enemy of Metta is hatred or illwill 
(Kodha), its indirect enemy is affection (Pema). Metta 
embraces all beings without exception. The culmination of 
Metta is the identification of oneself with all beings (Sab- 
battata). 

Metta is the sincere wish for the good and welfare of 
all. It discards illwill. 

Benevolent attitude is its chief characteristic. 

46. Karuna— 

y/ Kar, to do, to make -1- una. 

That which makes the hearts of the good quiver when 
others are afflicted with sorrow is Karuna. That which dis¬ 
sipates the sufferings of others is Karuna. 

The wish for the removal of sufferings of others is its 
chief characteristic. Its direct enemy is wickedness (Himsa) 
and its indirect enemy is grief (Domanassa). Karuna 
embraces sorrow-afflicted beings. It discards cruelty. 
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47. Mudita— 

Derived from y/ mud, to be pleased. 

It is not mere sympathy but appreciative joy. Its direct 
enemy is jealousy and its indirect enemy is exultation 
(Pahasa). Its chief characteristic is happy acquiescence in 
others’ prosperity (Anumodana). Mudita embraces pros¬ 
perous beings. It discards dislike (Arati), and is the con¬ 
gratulatory attitude of a person. 

48. Upekkha— 

Upa = impartially, justly + y/ ikkh, to see, to view, to look. 

Upekkha is to view impartially, i.e., neither with 
attachment nor with aversion. It is the balanced state of 
mind. Its direct enemy is passion (Raga), and its indirect 
enemy is unintelligent indifference. Attachment and aver¬ 
sion are eliminated by Upekkha. Impartial attitude is its 
chief characteristic. 

Here Upekkha does not mean mere neutral feeling, 
but a sterling virtue is implied thereby. Equanimity is the 
closest equivalent. That term, too, conveys only one aspect 
of Upekkha. (See ch. 1, notes 10, 42). It is this Upekkha 
that is elevated to a Bojjhariga factor. 

Upekkha embraces all good and bad ones, loved and 
unloved ones, agreeable and disagreeable things, pleasure 
and pain and all such similar opposite pairs. 

49. The following illuminating note by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids on these four virtues is well worth reading. 
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“On these four great exercises, see Rhys Davids, S.B.E. 
xi 201, n.; and on their emancipating efficacy, M. i. 38. 
Buddhaghosa again refers to the reader to his Visuddhi 
Magga for a more detailed commentary (vide chap, ix., and 
of Hardy, ‘Eastern Monachism’, p. 243 et seq.).... The object 
of thought (Arammana) in this connexion will be ‘limited’ if 
the student dwells in love etc., on but a restricted number 
of beings; ‘infinite’ if his heart embraces vast numbers. 

“The commentator has not a little to say in the 
present work, however, on the nature and mutual rela¬ 
tions of the ‘Abodes’ (pp. 193-195). First, the characteris¬ 
tics of each are fully set forth, together with their false 
manifestation (Vipatti). Clinging (Sinehasambhavo) is the 
Vipatti of love, the essential mark of which is the carrying 
on of beneficent conduct etc. Tears and the like are less 
truly characteristic of pity (Karuna) than is the bearing and 
relieving the woes of others. Laughter and the like are less 
genuine expressions of sympathy (Mudita) than is appre¬ 
ciation of what others have achieved. And there is a condi¬ 
tion of disinterestedness (Upekkha) which is prompted by 
ignorance, and not by that insight into the karma of man¬ 
kind which can avail to calm the passions. 

“He next designates the four antisocial attitudes 
which are to be extirpated by these ethical disciplines 
taken in order—illwill (Vyapada), cruelty (Vihesa), aver¬ 
sion (Arati), and passion (Raga)—and shows how each 
virtue has also a second vice opposed to it. This he terms 
its near enemy, as being less directly assailed by it than its 
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ethical opposite, the latter resembling an enemy who has 
to lurk afar in the jungle and the hills. Love and vengeful 
conduct cannot coexist. To prevail in this respect, let love 
be developed fearlessly. But where love and its object have 
too much in common, love is threatened by lust. On this 
side let love be guarded well. Again the near enemy to pity, 
more insidious than cruelty, is the self-pity pining for one 
has not got or has lost—a low, profane melancholy. And 
the corresponding worldly happiness in what one has, or 
in consequence of obliviousness as to what one has lost, 
lies in wait to stifle appreciation of the good fortune of 
others. Lastly, there is the unintelligent indifference of the 
worldling who has not triumphed over limitations nor 
mastered cause and effect, being unable to transcend 
external things. 

“The remainder of his remarks are occupied with the 
necessary sequence in the four Abodes, and the impor¬ 
tance of observing method in their cultivation, and finally 
with their other technical appellation of Appamanna or 
infinitudes. In this connexion he repeats the touching illus¬ 
tration given in Hardy (op. Cit., 249) of the mother and 
the four children. Her desire for the growth of the infant is 
as Metta; for the recovery of the sick child as Karuna; for 
the maintenance of the gifts displayed by the youth as 
Mudita; while her care not to hinder the career of her 
grown-up son is as Upekkha. 

“It may be remarked, by the way, that when Hardy, 
with a foreigner’s want of Mudita, calumniates the Bud- 
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dhist mendicant (p. 250) as one who thinks about the vir¬ 
tues of solidarity without practising them, he quite for¬ 
gets that these exercises are but preparations of the will 
for that ministering to the intellectual needs of others to 
which the recluse’s life was largely devoted, and the 
importance of which the Western, in his zeal for material 
forms of charity, does not even now appreciate at its real 
value. And Buddhism did not believe in giving the rein to 
good impulses unregulated by intellectual control.” 

(Buddhist Psychology, pp. 65-67). 

50. Pannindriya— 

Pa = rightly; ha, to know. Panna, literally, means right 
knowing. 

Its chief characteristic is understanding as it really is 
or irresistible understanding, i.e., penetrative knowledge 
(Yathasabhava — pativedho va akkhalita — pativedho). 

As Panna dominates in understanding the real nature 
and as it overcomes ignorance, it is called a controlling fac¬ 
ulty (Indriya). 

r*J 

In Abhidhamma Nana, Panna, and Amoha are used 
as interchangeable terms. In types of consciousness con- 

r*J 

nected with knowledge (Nana-sampayutta) the reference 
is to this Panna. By Amoha, one of the three moral roots, is 
also meant this Panna. As one of the four means of accom¬ 
plishing one’s ends (Iddhipada) it assumes the name of 
VTmamsa (lit., examination). When purified by Samadhi 
Panna assumes the honourable role of Abhinna (Higher 
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Knowledge). Highly developed Panna is elevated to the 
state of a Bojjhariga—Dhammavicaya (Investigation of the 
Truth) and Magganga—Samma Ditthi, Right View. The 
culmination of Panna is the Omniscience of a Buddha. 

Panna, in the strictest sense of the term, is seeing 
things as they truly are, i.e., in the light of Anicca (imper¬ 
manence), Dukkha, (sorrow), and Anatta, (soullessness). 

Reason, intellect, insight, knowledge, wisdom, intel¬ 
ligence—all convey some aspects of Panna, but none of 
them exactly corresponds to the Pali term. Both knowledge 
and wisdom are employed here according to the context. 

Mrs. Rhys David’s comment on this important term is 
interesting. She writes:— 

“To fit the term Panna with its approximate Euro¬ 
pean equivalent is one of the cruces of Buddhist philoso¬ 
phy. I have tried in turn reason, intellect, insight, science, 
understanding and knowledge. All of these have been, and 
are, used in the literature of philosophy with varying 
shades of connotation, according as the sense to be con¬ 
veyed is popular and vague, psychological and precise or 
transcendental and— passez-moi le mot —having precise 
vagueness. 

“And each of them might, with one implication or 
another, represent Panna. The main difficulty in choice lay 
in determining whether, to the Buddhist, Panna stood for 
mental function, or for the aggregate product of certain 
mental functioning, or for both. When all the allusions to 
Panna in the Sutta Pitaka have been collated, a final trans¬ 
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lation becomes possible. Here it must suffice to quote two. 
M. i. 292, he who has Panna (Pannava) is declared in vir¬ 
tue thereof to understand (Pajanati) the nature of the phe¬ 
nomenon of pain or ill (the Four Noble Truths). In D. i. 124 
Gotama asks: what is this Panna? and himself sets out its 
content as consisting in certain intellectual attainments, 
viz., the Jhanas, insight into the nature of impermanence, 
the mental image of one’s self, the power of Iddhi, the cos¬ 
mic Ear, insight into other minds, into one’s own past lives, 
the cosmic Eye, and the elimination of all vitiating tenden¬ 
cies. Buddhaghosa also(Visuddhi Magga Ch. xiv.) distin¬ 
guishes Panna from Safina and Vinnana. He describes it as 
adequate to discern not only what these can, viz., sense- 
objects and the Three Marks (impermanence, pain and 
non-substantiality) respectively, but also the path. For him, 
then, it might be called intellect ‘at a higher power’. And in 
Gotama’s reply, all those terms are described in terms of 
intellectual process. Nevertheless, it is clear that the term 
did not stand for bare mental process of a certain degree of 
complexity, but that it also implied mental process as cul¬ 
tivated in accordance with a certain system of concepts 
objectively valid for all Buddhist adepts. Hence I think it 
best to reject such terms as reason, intellect., and under¬ 
standing, and to choose wisdom, or science, or knowledge, 
or philosophy. Only they must be understood in this con¬ 
nexion as implying the body of learning as assimilated and 
applied by the intellect of a given individual.” 

(Buddhist Psychology, pp. 17-18). 
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Different Combinations of Mental States 

§ 3 Tesam cittaviyuttanam 39 —yathayogam’ito param 
Cittuppadesu 40 paccekam — sampayogo pavuccati 
Satta sabbattha yujjanti — Yathayogam pakinnaka 
Cuddasa’kusalesv’eva — sobhanesv’eva sobhana. 


§ 3. The combination of each of these thought-adjuncts in 
different types of consciousness will hereafter be dealt 
with accordingly. 

Seven are linked with every type of consciousness. 
The (six) Particulars are linked accordingly. The fourteen 
are linked only with the Immorals, the (nineteen) Beauti¬ 
ful, only with the Beautiful. 

§ 4. Katham? 

Sabbacittasadharana tava satta cetasika sabbesu’pi 
ek’unanavuti-cittuppadesu labbhanti. 

Pakinnakesu pana:— 

(a) Vitakko tava dvipancavinnana vajjitakamava- 
caracittesu c’eva ekadasasu pathamajjhanacittesu ca’ti 
pancapannasacittesu uppajjati. 

(b) Vicaro pana tesu c’eva ekadasasu dutiyajjhana- 
cittesu c’ati chasatthi cittesu jayati. 

39. Cittaviyutta —Lit., inseparable from consciousness i. e., Cetasikas —mental 
states. 

40. Cittuppado —Lit., genesis of consciousness. Here the compound term applies 
to consciousness alone; in other cases both to consciousness and its adjuncts. 
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(c) Adhimokkho dvipancavinnanavicikicchavajjita- 
cittesu. 

(d) Viriyam pancadvaravajjana—dvipancavinnana— 
sampaticchana—santlrana—vajjitacittesu. 

(e) PIti domanass’upekkhasahagata—kayavinnana- 
catutthajj hana—vajj itacittesu. 

(f) Chando ahetuka—momuhavajjitacittesu labbhati, 

§ 5. Te pana cittuppada yathakkamam:— 

Chasatthi pancapannasa — ekadasa ca solasa 
Sattati vlsati c’eva — pakinnakavivajjita 

Pancapannasa chasatthitthasattati tisattati 
Ekapannasa c’ekuna — sattati sapakinnaka. 

§ 4. In what way? 

In the first place, the seven mental states common to every 
consciousness are found in all the eighty-nine types of con¬ 
sciousness. 

Among the “Particular” mental states:— 

(a) “Initial Application” 41 arises in fifty-five types 
of consciousness, to wit; 

i. In all types of Kamavacara consciousness, exclud¬ 
ing the twice fivefold sense-consciousness. (54 - 10 = 44) 

ii. Also in the eleven types of first Jhana con¬ 
sciousness. (44 + 11= 55) 

41. Vitakka does not by nature occur in the ten types of moral and immoral 

resultant sense-consciousness. It has been eliminated in the Higher Jhanas by 
means of concentration. 
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(b) “Sustained Application” arises in sixty-six types 
of consciousness, to wit: In those fifty-five and in the eleven 
types of second Jhana consciousness. (55 + 11 = 66) 

(c) “Decision” arises in all types of consciousness, 
excluding the twice fivefold sense-consciousness and con¬ 
sciousness, accompanied by “Doubt” (89 - 11 = 78) 

(d) “Effort” arises in all types of consciousness, 
excluding the sense-door directing consciousness, twice 
fivefold sense-consciousness, receiving consciousness, and 
investigating consciousness. (89 - 16 = 73) 

(e) “Joy” arises in all types of consciousness, ex¬ 
cluding those accompanied by displeasure, and indiffer¬ 
ence (equanimity), body-consciousness, 42 and the fourth 
Jhana consciousness. (121 - (2 + 55 + 2 + 11) = 51) 

(f) “Conation” arises in all types of consciousness, 
excluding the Ahetukas and the two modes of conscious¬ 
ness accompanied by delusion. (89 - 20 = 69) 

§ 5. Those types of consciousness in order are:— 

Sixty-six, fifty-five, eleven, sixteen, seventy, and twenty 
without the Particulars. 

Fifty-five, sixty-six, seventy-eight, seventy-three, 
fifty-one, sixty-nine are with the Particulars. 43 


42. Body-consciousness—viz., that which is accompanied by pain and that by bliss 
(Dukkha and Sukha ). 

43. At the end of the section the definite number of Cittas in which the Particulars 
are not found and found is given. It should be noted that some numbers refer 
to the total of 121, and some to 89. 
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(Akusala Cetasika) 


§ 6 . 


(a) Akusalesu pana Moho, Ahirikam, 

Anottapam, Uddhaccam c’ati cattaro’me 
cetasika sabbakusalasadharana nama. 
Sabbesu’pi dvadasakusalesu labbhanti. 

(b) Lobho atthasu lobhasahagatesv’eva labbhati. 

(c) Ditthi catusu ditthigatasampayuttesu. 

(d) Mano catusu ditthigatavippayuttesu. 

(e) Doso, Issa, Macchariyam, Kukkuccam 
ca dvlsu patighacittesu. 

(f) Thlnam, Middham pancasu sasankharikacittesu. 

(g) Vicikiccha vicikicchasahagatacittey’eva 
labbhatfti. 


§ 7. Sabbapunnesu cattaro—lobhamule tayo gata 
Dosamulesu cattaro—sasankhare 

dvayam tatha 

Vicikiccha vicikicchacitte c’ati catuddasa 
Dvadasakusalesv’eva—sampayujjanti 

pancadha 


Immoral Mental States 


§ 6. (a) Of the Immoral mental states these four 44 

44. The root of every evil is Moha (ignorance), because the evil-doer is not aware 
of the evil consequences. With it are associated shamelessness to commit the 
evil and disregard for the effects that follow. There is a certain amount of 
restlessness of the mind when an evil is committed. 
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— namely, Delusion, (Moral) Shamelessness, (Moral) 
Fearlessness, and Restlessness are common to every 
Immoral consciousness. 

(b) Attachment is found only in the eight types 
of consciousness rooted in attachment. 

(c) Misbelief 45 is found in the four types of 
consciousness accompanied by wrong view. 

(d) Conceit 46 is found in the four types of con¬ 
sciousness dissociated with wrong view. 

(e) Hatred, Jealousy, Avarice, and Worry 47 
are found in the two types of consciousness accompanied 
by ill will. 

(f) Sloth and Torpor 48 are found in the five 
types of prompted consciousness. 

(g) Doubt is found only in the type of con¬ 
sciousness accompanied by doubt. 


45. As Ditthi gives rise to the conception of “my” and “mine” connected with 
oneself, it occurs in the consciousness rooted in attachment. 

46. Maria too originates with the “I”-conception connected with oneself. As such 
it also is present only in types of consciousness rooted in attachment. Never¬ 
theless, both Ditthi and Maria do not arise simultaneously in one particular 
consciousness. Where there is Ditthi there is no Mana. Commentaries 
compare them to two fearless lions that cannot live in one den. Mana may 
arise in those four types of consciousness dissociated with Ditthi. But it does 
not follow that Mana is ever present in them. 

47. These four cannot arise in consciousness rooted in attachment because there 
is some form of aversion in them instead of any kind of clinging. Even 
Macchariya is a kind of aversion to other’s vying with oneself. 

48. Thina and Middha are by nature opposed to adaptability. They lack the urge. 
As such they cannot arise in types of consciousness that are unprompted 

(Asankharika ) which are naturally keen and active. They appear only in types 
of prompted consciousness. 
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(Summary) 


§ 7. Four are found in all Immorals, three in those rooted 
in attachment, four in those rooted in illwill, and so 
are two in the prompted. 

Doubt is found in the consciousness accompanied 
by doubt. Thus the fourteen are conjoined only with 
the twelve Immorals in five ways. 

(Sobhana Cetasika) 

§ 8. (a) Sobhanesu pana sobhanasadharana tava 
ek’una vlsati cetasika sabbesu pi ek’unasatthisobhana- 
cittesu samvijjanti. 

(b) Viratiyo pana tisso’pi Lokuttaracittesu sabba- 
tha’pi niyata ekato’va labbhanti. Lokiyesu pana Kama- 
vacarakusalesv’ eva kadaci sandissanti visum visum. 

(c) Appamannayo pana dvadasasu pancamaj- 
jhanavajjitamahaggatacittesu c’eva Kamavacarakusalesu 
ca sahetukakamavacarakiriyacittesu c’ati atthavisaticittesv’ 
eva kadaci nana hutva jayanti. Upekkhasahagatesu 
pan’ettha Karuna Mudita na santi’ti keci vadanti. 

(d) Panna pana dvadasasu nanasampayuttaka- 
mavacaracittesu c’eva sabbesu pancatimsamahaggatalokut- 
taracittesu c’ati sattacattallsa cittesu sampayogam 
gacchatTti. 

§ 9. Ek’unavlsati dhamma jayant’ekunasatthisu 
Tayo solasacittesu atthavisatiyam dvayam 
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Panna pakasita sattacattahsavidhesu’pi 
Sampayutta catuddhv’evam sobhanesv’ eva sobhana 


(Beautiful Mental States) 


§ 8. (a) Of the Beautiful, at first, the nineteen mental 
states common to the Beautiful are found in all the fifty- 
nine types of Beautiful consciousness. 

(b) The three Abstinences are definitely obtained all 
at once in all places in the Supramundane types of conscious¬ 
ness. But in the mundane Sense-sphere Moral types of con¬ 
sciousness they are at times present severally. (8 + 8 = 16) 

(c) The Illimitables arise at times differently in 
twenty-eight types of consciousness—namely, the twelve 
Sublime types of consciousness, excluding the fifth Jhanas, 
the eight Moral types and the eight Sahetuka Functional 
types of Sense-sphere consciousness. Some, however, say 
that Compassion and Appreciative Joy are not present in 
the types of consciousness accompanied by Upekkha 
(Equanimity or Indifference). (12 + 8 + 8 = 28) 

(d) Wisdom goes into combination with forty- 
seven types of consciousness—namely, the twelve kinds of 
Sense-sphere consciousness accompanied by wisdom, all 
the thirty-five Sublime and Supramundane consciousness. 
(12 + 35 = 47) 

§ 9. Nineteen states arise in fifty-nine, three in sixteen, 
two in twenty-eight types of consciousness. 
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Wisdom is declared to be in forty-seven types. 
Beautiful are only in the Beautiful. Thus they are com¬ 
bined in four ways. 


(Cetasikarasi Sangaho) 


§ 10. Issa-Macchera-Kukkucca—Viratl Karunadayo 

Nana kadaci Mano ca—Thlna-Middham tatha saha 
Yatha vuttanusarena—sesa niyatayogino 
Sangahan ca pavakkhami—tesam’ dani yatharaham. 
Chattimsanuttare dhamma—pancatimsa mahaggate 
Atthatimsa’pi labbhanti—Kamavacarasobhane. 
Sattavlsatyapunnamhi—dvadasahetuke’ti ca 
Yathasambhavayogena—pancadha tattha sangaho. 


(Lokuttara—Cittani) 


§ 11. Katham? 

(a) Lokuttaresu tava atthasu pathamajjhanikacittesu 
Annasamana terasa cetaslka Appamannavajjita tevlsati Sob- 
hanacetasika c’ati chattimsa dhamma sangaham gacchanti. 

(b) Tatha Dutiyajjhanikacittesu Vitakkavajja. 

(c) Tatiyajjhanikacittesu Vitakka-Vicaravajja. 

(d) Catutthajjhanikacittesu Vitakka-Vicara-PItivajja. 

(e) Pancamajjhanikacittesu’pi Upekkhasahagata te- 
eva sangayhanti’ti sabbatha’ pi atthasu Lokuttaracittesu 
Pancamajjhanavasena pancadha’va sangaho hot! ‘ti. 
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Chattimsa pancatimsa ca—catuttimsa yathakkamam 
Tettimsadvayam iccevam—pancadhanuttare thita. 


Contents of Different Types of Consciousness 


§ 10. Jealousy, Avarice, Worry, Abstinences (three) Com¬ 
passion, Appreciative Joy, and Conceit arise separately 
and occasionally. So are Sloth and Torpor in combination. 

The remaining factors, apart from those mentioned 
above (52 -11 = 41), are fixed adjuncts. Now I shall speak 
of their combination accordingly. 

Thirty-six factors arise in the Supramundane, thirty- 
five in the Sublime, thirty-eight in the Kamavacara Beautiful. 

Twenty-seven in the Demeritorious, twelve in the 
Rootless. According to the way they arise their combina¬ 
tion therein is fivefold. 


Supramundane Consciousness 


§11. How? 

(a) At first in the eight types of Supramundane first 
Jhana types of consciousness thirty-six factors enter into 
combination namely, thirteen Annasamanas, and twenty- 
three Beautiful mental factors, excluding the two 
Illimitables 49 (13 4- 23 = 36) 

49. Because their objects are living beings, while the Lokuttara consciousness has 
Nibbana for its object. 
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(b) Similarly in the Supramundane Second Jhana 
consciousness all the above, excluding Initial Application. 50 

(c) In the Third, (all those) excluding Initial Applica¬ 
tion and Sustained Application. 

(d) In the Fourth (all those) excluding Initial Appli¬ 
cation, Sustained Application, and Joy. 

(e) In the Fifth Jhana type of consciousness which is 
accompanied by Equanimity, all those excluding Initial 
Application, Sustained Application, Joy, and Happiness. 

Thus in every way fivefold is the synthesis of mental 
factors arising in the eight types of Supramundane con¬ 
sciousness according to the five Jhanas. 

Respectively there are thirty-six, thirty-five, thirty- 
four, and thirty-three in the last two. 

Thus in five ways they arise in the Supramundane. 


Notes: 

52. Aniyatayogi and Niyatayogi— 

Of the 52 types of mental states eleven are called Aniyat¬ 
ayogi—unfixed adjuncts. They arise in different kinds of 
consciousness separately because their particular objects 
differ. They may or not arise in those types of conscious¬ 
ness to which they are allied. For instance, Issa, Macchar- 
iya, and Kukkucca must arise in a consciousness connected 
with aversion. One of the three must arise at one particular 

50. Vitakka is eliminated in the 2nd Jhana, The elimination of other factors In the 
remaining Jhanas should be similarly understood. 
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moment. All the three do not occur simultaneously. 
Besides they are not bound to be present in such a con¬ 
sciousness. So are the Three Abstinences, two Illimitables, 
Conceit, Sloth and Torpor. 

The remaining 41 types are called Niyatayogi — 
fixed adjuncts. They invariably arise in those types of con¬ 
sciousness allied to them. 

53. Abstinences— 

These three are collectively found only in the Supramun- 
dane consciousness, as they constitute three of eight fac¬ 
tors of the Noble Path. They cannot arise in the Rupa- 
vacara and Arupavacara, nor in the Kamavacara Vipaka 
and Kriya Cittas. They deal with three forms of refraining 
from committing evil through word, deed, and livelihood. 
As such they arise separately only in the eight types of 
moral consciousness according to the abstinence from the 
particular evil. 

These Abstinences appear in full force only in the 
Lokuttara-cittas, because the corresponding evils are com¬ 
pletely eradicated by them. In the Kamavacarakusala- 
cittas there is only a temporary inhibition of evil. 

As Kamavacara-Vipaka-cittas are merely effects they 
cannot arise in them. Since Kriya-cittas are experienced 
only by Arahants, they do not arise in them. In the Rupa- 
vacara and Arupavacara planes they do not occur because 
the need for moral purification, the function of these absti¬ 
nences, does not arise there. 
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54. Illimitables— 


Of the four only two are mentioned here. The other two 
have already been dealt with in their respective places. 

It should be noted that the objects of these Illimit¬ 
ables are beings. Therefore they cannot arise in the Supra- 
mundane consciousness which has for its object Nibbana. 
This does not mean that Arahants and other Aryans do not 
possess these virtues. They are not present only in the Path 
and Fruit consciousness. 

They do not occur in the fifth Jhana as it is accompa¬ 
nied by Upekkha—neutral feeling. In the Arupacittas also 
they do not arise as they also are connected with Upekkha. 
In the eight Kiriya Cittas, which the Arahants experience, 
they arise because the Arahants also radiate thoughts of 
Karuna and Mudita towards all beings. 


(Mahaggata—Cittani) 

§ 12. Mahaggatesu pana (a) tlsu Pathamajjhanika-cittesu 
tava annasamana terasa cetasika Viratittayavajjita dvavl- 
sati Sobhanacetasika c’ati pancatimsa dhamma sarigaham 
gacchanti. Karuna—Mudita pan’ettha paccekam’eva 
yojetabba. Tatha (b) Dutiyajjhanikacittesu Vitakkavajja, 
(c) Tatiyajjhanikacittesu Vitakka Vicaravajja, (d) Catut- 
thajjhanikacittesu Vitakka - Vicara - PItivajja, (e) Pancama- 
jjhanikacittesu pana pannarasasu Appamannayo na 
labbhantTti sabbatha’pi sattavlsati — Mahaggata cittesu 
pancakajjhanavasena pancadha’va sangaho hotTti. 
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Pancatimsa catuttimsa—tettimsa ca yathakkamam 
Dvattimsa c’eva timseti—pancadha’va Mahaggate. 

(Sublime Consciousness) 

§ 12. (a) At first in the three (types of) Sublime First 
Jhana consciousness thirty-five factors go into combina¬ 
tion—namely, thirteen Annasamana mental factors, and 
twenty-two Beautiful mental factors, excluding the three 
Abstinences. 51 (13 + 22 = 35) 

Here Compassion and Appreciative Joy should be 
combined separately. 52 

(b) Similarly in the Second Jhana consciousness 
Initial Application is excluded, (c) In the Third Jhana con¬ 
sciousness Initial Application and Sustained Application 
are excluded, (d) In the Fourth Jhana consciousness Initial 
Application, Sustained Application, and Joy are excluded, 
(e) In the fifteen 53 (types of) Fifth Jhana consciousness 
the Illimitables are not obtained. 

In all the twenty-seven types of Sublime conscious¬ 
ness the combination is fivefold according to the five kinds 
of Jhanas. 

There are respectively thirty-five, thirty-four, thirty- 
three, thirty-two, and thirty. Fivefold is the combination in 
the Sublime. 

51. They are found only in the Lokuttara Cittas and the Kamavacara Kusala Cittas. 

52. Because they do not arise simultaneously as their objects vary. 

53. i.e., 3 Fifth Jhanas and 12 Arupa Jhanas. The Jhana factors of the Arupa 
Jhanas are identical. Illimitables do not occur in them because they are 
accompanied by Upekkha. 
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Kamavacara—Sobhana—Cittani 


§ 14. (i) Kamavacara-sobhanesu pana kusalesu tava 
pathamadvaye Annasamana terasa cetasika 
pancavlsati Sobhanacetasika c’ati atthatimsa- 
dhamma sangaham gacchanti. 

Appamanna Viratiyo pan’ettha panca’pi paccekam’eva 
yojetabba. 

(ii) Tatha dutiyadvaye nanavajjita; 

(iii) tatiyadvaye nanasampayutta pltivajjita; 

(iv) catutthadvaye nanapltivajjita. Te eva sang- 
ayhanti. 

Kiriyacittesu’pi Virativajjita. Tath’eva catusu’pi dukesu 
catudha’ va sangayhanti. 

Tatha vipakesu ca Appamahna-Virativajjita. Te eva 
sangayhantTti sabbatha’pi catuvlsati kamavacara- 
sobhanacittesu dukavasena dvasadha’va sangaho hotTti. 

§ 15. Atthatimsa sattatimsa — dvayam 

chattimsakam subhe 

Pancatimsa catuttimsa — dvayam 

tettimsakam kriye 

Tettimsa pake dvattimsa — dvayekatimsa- 

kam bhave 

Sahetukamavacara — punnapakakriya mane 
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§ 16. Na vijjant’ettha virati — kriyasu ca mahaggate 

Anuttare appamanna — kamapake dvayam 

tatha 

Anuttare jhanadhamma — appamanna ca 

majjhime 

Virati nanaplti ca — parittesu visesaka. 

Sense-Sphere Beautiful Consciousness 

§ 14. (i) At first, in the first two (types of) Sense-Sphere 
Beautiful consciousness 54 thirty-eight states go into com¬ 
bination—namely, thirteen Miscellaneous and twenty-five 
Beautiful mental states. (13 + 25 = 38) 

The two Illimitables and the three Abstinences 
should be fitted in severally 55 — 

(ii) Similarly in the second couplet all of them 
arise excluding Wisdom; 

(iii) in the third couplet, associated with Wisdom, 
Joy is excluded; 

(iv) in the fourth couplet Wisdom and Joy 56 are 
excluded. 

In the Functional consciousness the three Abstinences 
are excluded. 57 Likewise in the four couplets they are 

54. i. e., Somanassasahagata Nanasampayutta Asankharika and Sasankharika 
Citta —Prompted and unprompted consciousness, accompanied by pleasure, 
and associated with wisdom. 

55. Because they are not fixed adjuncts. They arise at different moments of 
conscious experience. 

56. Being accompanied by Upekkha. 

57. Because the Arahants have completely eradicated the Abstinences. 
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combined in four ways. 

Similarly in the Resultant consciousness they all arise 
except the Illimitables and the Abstinences. 58 

Thus in all the twenty-four types of Sense-Sphere 
Beautiful types of consciousness the combination is 
twelve-fold according to pairs. 


§ 15. With respect to Sense-Sphere consciousness with 
roots—Moral, Resultant, and Functional—here arise in the 
Moral (first pair) thirty-eight, twice 59 thirty-seven (in the 
second and third pairs), and thirty-six (in the fourth pair). 
In the Functional thirty-five (in the first pair), twice thirty- 
four (in the second and third pairs), thirty-three (in the 
fourth pair). In the Resultant thirty-three (in the first pair), 
twice thirty-two (in the second and third pairs), thirty-one 
(in the fourth pair). 


§ 16. Herein the Abstinences are not present in the Func¬ 
tional and Sublime consciousness. 60 So are Illimitables in 
the Supramundane and the two (Illimitables and Absti¬ 
nences) in the Sense-Resultants. 61 

58. Illimitables do not arise because they have limitless beings as the objects, 
while the Resultants are restricted to lesser objects. 

The Abstinences are absolutely moral. Hence they do not arise in a 
resultant consciousness. In the Supramundane Fruit consciousness they 
however arise because it is like a reflection of the Path consciousness. 

59. i.e., thirty-seven in each of the second and third couplets. 

60. i.e., in the Rupavacara Arupavacara planes. Because no occasion arises for 
such evil to spring up. 

61. See p. 154, N. 54. 
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In the Highest the jhana factors are distinctive; 62 in 
the Middle, 63 the Illimitables (and Jhana factors 64 ); in 
the Small, 65 the Abstinences, Wisdom, and Joy. 66 


Akusala Cittani 


§ 17. (i) Akusalesu pana lobhamulesu tava patha— 
me asankharike annasamana terasa cetasika 
akusalasadharana cattaro c’ati sattarasa 
lobhaditthlhi saddhim ekunavlsati dhamma 
sarigaham gacchanti. 

(ii) Tath’eva dutiye asankharike lobhamanena. 

(iii) Tatiye tath’eva pltivajjita lobha-ditthihi saha 
attharasa. 

(iv) Catutthe tath’eva lobha-manena. 

(v) Pancame patighasampayutte asankharike 
doso issa macchariyam kukkuccanc’ ati catuhi sad¬ 
dhim pltivajjita te eva vlsati dhamma sangayhanti. 
Issamacchariya-kukkuccani pan’ettha 
paccekam’eva yojetabbani. 

(vi) Sasankharikapancake’ pi tath’eva thlna- 
middhena visesetva yojetabba. 

62. The supramundane consciousness, when classified according to five Jhanas, 
differs with respect to Jhana factors. 

63. Rupavacara and Arupavacara. 

64. Ca in the text includes Jhana factors. 

65. Kamavacara. 

66. Morals differ from Resultants and Functionals on account of Abstinences. 
Morals and Functionals differ from Resultants on account of Illimitables. 
Respective couplets differ on account of Wisdom and Joy. 
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(vii) Chanda-pltivajjita pana annasamana eka- 
dasa akusalasadharana cattaro c’ati pannarasa 
dhamma uddhaccasahagate sampayujjanti 
(viii) Vicikicchasahagatacitte ca adhimokkha vira- 
hita vicikiccha sahagata tath’eva pannarasa- 
dhamma samupalabbhantr ti sabbatha’pi dva- 
dasakusalacittuppadesu paccekam yojiyamana’ pi 
gananavasena sattadha’va sangahita bhavantrti. 

§ 18. Ekunavlsattharasa — vlsekavlsa vlsati 

Dvavlsa pannarase’ti — sattadha kusale thita. 
Sadharana ca cattaro — samana ca dasa pare 
Cuddasete pavuccanti — sabbakusalayogino. 

Immoral Consciousness 

§ 17. (i) Now, in immoral consciousness, to begin with, 
in the first unprompted consciousness 67 nineteen mental 
states enter into combination—namely, thirteen unmoral 
concomitants, the four common immoral concomitants, 
making seventeen, together with attachment and mis¬ 
belief. (13 + 4 + 2 = 19) 

(ii) Similarly in the second unprompted conscious¬ 
ness 68 the same seventeen, together with attachment and 
conceit. (13 + 4 + 2 = 19) 

67. i.e., Somanassa sahagata ditthigata sampayutta asahkharika citta — 
Unprompted consciousness, accompanied by pleasure, connected with 
misbelief. 

68. i.e., the unprompted consciousness not connected with misbelief. Conceit and 
misbelief do not coexist. 
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(iii) Similarly in the third unprompted conscious¬ 
ness there are eighteen concomitants, together with attach¬ 
ment and misbelief but excluding joy. 69 (12 + 4 + 2 = 18) 

(iv) Similarly in the fourth (there are eighteen) with 
attachment and conceit. (12+ 4 + 2 = 18) 

(v) In the fifth unprompted consciousness con¬ 
nected with aversion the above twenty concomitants, 
excluding joy, 70 are combined together with hatred, jeal¬ 
ousy, avarice and worry. Of them jealousy, avarice and 
worry should be combined separately. 71 (12 + 4 + 4 = 20) 

(vi) In the five types 72 of prompted consciousness the 
above concomitants should similarly be combined with this dif¬ 
ference that sloth and torpor are included. (21; 21; 20; 20; 22) 

(vii) In the type of consciousness connected with 
restlessness fifteen mental states occur—namely, eleven 
Annasamanas excluding conation 73 and joy, and the four 
immoral Universals. (11 + 4 = 15) 

(viii) In the type of consciousness connected with per¬ 
plexity fifteen states are similarly obtained together with 
perplexity, but devoid of decision. 74 (10 + 4+1 = 15) 

69. i.e., the unprompted consciousness accompanied by Upekkha Joy does not 
coexist with indifference. 

70. Joy does not coexist with aversion and grief. 

71. Being unfixed mental adjuncts (Aniyatayogino). Their objects differ and they 
arise severally. 

72. They are the four types of prompted consciousness rooted in attachment and 
the one rooted in aversion. Sloth and torpor are present only in the immoral 
prompted consciousness. 

73. There is no Chanda, the will-to-do, as restlessness is predominant here. 

74. Adhimokkha, the mental factor that dominates in deciding cannot exist in a 
perplexed mind. 
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Thus in all the twelve types of immoral consciousness 
synthesis becomes sevenfold when reckoned according to 
their different combinations. 75 

§ 17. Nineteen, eighteen, twenty, twenty-one, twenty, 
twenty-two, fifteen,—thus they stand in seven ways in the 
immoral consciousness. 

Those fourteen mental states—namely, the four 
immoral universals, and ten unmorals, 76 are said to be 
associated with all the immoral types of consciousness. 

Ahetuka Cittani 

§ 19. Ahetukesu pana hasanacitte tava chanda 
vajjita Annasamana dvadasa dhamma san- 
gaham gacchanti. 

Tatha votthapane chanda-plti-vajjita. 
Sukhasantlrane chanda-viriya-vajjita. 
Manodhatuttikahetukapatisandhiyugale 
chanda-plti-viriya-vajjita. 

Dvipancavinnane pakinnaka vajjita te y’eva 
sarigayhanti’—ti sabbatha’ pi 
attharasasu ahetukesu gananavasena catu- 
dha’va sangaho hotTti. 

75. (i) 1st and 2nd Asankharika Citta = 19; (ii) 3rd and 4th Asahkharika Citta = 18; 

(iii) 5th Asankharika Citta = 20; (iv) 1st and 2nd Sasankharika Citta = 21; 

(v) 3rd and 4th Sasankharika Citta = 20; (vi) 5th Sasankharika Citta = 22; 

(vii) Moha Citta = 15. 

Thus they divide themselves into seven classes according to numbering. 

76. i.e., excluding Chanda, Piti, and Adhimokha from the 13 Ahhasamanas. 
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§ 20. Dvadasekadasa dasa satta ca’ti catubbidho 
Attharasahetukesu cittuppadesu sangaho. 

Ahetukesu sabbattha satta sesa yatharaham 
Iti vittharato vutta tettimsavidha sangaho. 

Ittham cittaviyuttanam sampayogan ca 

sangaham 

Natva bhedam yathayogam cittena sama- 

muddise’ti. 


Rootless Consciousness 


§ 19. (i) With respect to Rootless, in the consciousness 
of aesthetic pleasure, 77 to begin with, twelve unmoral 
mental states, excluding conation, enter into combination. 
(7 + 5 = 12) 

(ii) Likewise they occur in the Determining 78 
consciousness, excluding conation and joy. 

(7 + 4 = 11) 

(iii) In the Investigating consciousness, 79 accom¬ 
panied by pleasure, all but conation and effort. 

(7 + 4 = 11) 

77. In the consciousness connected with laughter there is no wish-to-do. 

See Ch. 1, p. 48. 

78. It is the Manodvaravajjana —mind-door consciousness—that assumes the 
name Votthapana —Determining. 

79. Although Santlrana means investigating, it is a passive resultant consciousness. 
It lacks both will and effort. 
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(iv) In the Manodhatu triplet 80 and in the pair 
of rootless relinking 81 types of consciousness, all except 
conation, joy, and effort. (7 + 3 = 10) 

(v) In the two types of fivefold sense- 
consciousness 82 all enter into combination except the 
Particulars. (7) 

Thus in all the eighteen types of rootless conscious¬ 
ness the mental states, numerically considered, constitute 
four groups. 

§ 20. Twelve, eleven, ten, seven—thus their grouping 
with respect to the eighteen rootless types of conscious¬ 
ness is fourfold. 

In all the rootless the seven (Universals) occur. The 
rest (Particulars) arise accordingly. Thus in detail the 
groupings are told in thirty-three ways. 83 

80. Manodhatu —lit., the mere faculty of apprehension ( Manamatta ’ meva dhatuj. 

It comprises the Pahcadvaravajjana —sense-door consciousness, and the two 
Sampaticchanas —recipient consciousness. The ten types of sense-consciousness 
are called dvipahca vihhanadhatu. The remaining seventy-six types of conscious¬ 
ness are termed Mono vihhanadhatu, as they excel others in apprehension. 

Both Sampaticchanas are accompanied by Upekkha which does not 
coexist with Plti. Like the Santirana these two are resultants and are passive. 
Therefore they lack both effort and will. In the Pahcadvaravajjana, too, as in 
Manodvaravajjana effort and will are lacking. 

81. The two Santiranas accompanied by Upekkha —both moral and immoral result¬ 
ants are known as the Ahetuka Patisandhi-yugala —the pair of rootless relinking 
types of consciousness. Conception in woeful states is obtained by the Akusala 
Ahetuka Santirana, and amongst human beings as congenitally blind, deaf, etc., 
by the Kusala Ahetuka Santirana. This pair is also accompanied by Upekkha. 

82. They are mere passive types of resultant consciousness. 

83. Namely, i. 5 in Anuttara; ii. 5 in Mahaggata; iii. 12 in Kamavacara; 
iv. 7 in Akusala; v. 4 in Ahetuka; = 33. 
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Understanding thus the combinations and synthesis 
of the mental adjuncts, let one explain their union with the 
consciousness accordingly. 84 


84. In this chapter are explained in what types of consciousness the respective 

mental states are present and what types of mental states occur in each type of 
consciousness. 

The author concludes the chapter advising the readers to explain the 
union of these mental states with each consciousness accordingly as, for 
example,—Universal are eighty-ninefold because they are present in all the 
types of consciousness, Phassa of the Particulars is fifty-fivefold because it 
arises in fifty-five types of consciousness, etc. 
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Chapter III 


PAKINNAKA—SANGAHA—VlBHAGO 

1. Sampayutta yathayogam — te pannasa 

sabhavato 

Cittacetasika dhamma — tesam’dani 

yatharaham. 

Vedana hetuto kiccadvaralambanavatthuto 
Cittuppadavasen’eva — sangaho nama nlyate. 

(Miscellaneous Section) 

§ 1. The conjoined consciousness and mental states that 
arise accordingly are fifty-three. (1) 

Now their classification, taking the mind (2) as a 
whole, is dealt with in a fitting manner, according to feel¬ 
ing, roots, function, doors, objects, and bases. 

Notes: 

1. All the 89 classes of consciousness are collec¬ 
tively treated as one in that they possess the characteristic 
of awareness of an object. The 52 mental states are treated 
separately as they possess different characteristics. 

(1 + 52 = 53) 

2. Cittuppada, literally, means a genesis of Citta. 
Here the term means consciousness itself (cittam’eva cit- 
tuppado). In other instances it implies the collection of 
mental states together with the consciousness (annattha 
pana dhammasamuho). 
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(Vedana—Sangaho) 


§ 2 . 

§ 3. 
§ 4. 
§ 5 . 


§ 6 . 
§ 7. 
§ 8 . 


Tattha vedanasarigahe tava vedana:—sukham 
dukkham, adukkbamasukham’ ti. Sukham, 
dukkham, somanassam, domanassam, 
upekkha’ti ca bhedena pana pancadha hoti. 
Tattha sukhasahagatam kusalavipakam 
kayavinnanam ekam’eva. 

Tatha dukkhasahagatam akusalavipakam 
kayavinnanam. 

Somanassa-sahagatha-cittani pana lobha- 
mulani cattari, dvadasa kamavacarasobha- 
nani, sukhasantlrana—hasanani ca dve’ ti 
attharasa kamavacara cittani c’eva, pathama- 
dutiyatatiya-catutthajjhanai sankhatani catu- 
cattallsa Mahaggata-Lokuttaracittani c’ati 
dvasatthividhani bhavanti. 
Domanassa-sahagata cittani pana dve 
patighacittan’eva. 

Sesani sabbani’pi pancapannasa upekkha- 
sahagata-cittan’ eva’ti. 

Sukham dukkham-upekkha’ti tividha tattha 

vedana 


Somanassam domanassam iti bhedena 

pancadha. 

Sukham’ek’attha dukkhan ca domanassam 

dvaye thitam 

Dvasatthisu somanassam pancapannasa- 

ketara. 
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(i. Summary of Feeling) 


§ 2. In the summary of feeling (3) there are at first 
three kinds:— pleasurable (4), painful, and that which is 
neither pleasurable nor painful. Or, again, it is fivefold— 
namely, happiness, pain, pleasure, displeasure, and indif¬ 
ference or equanimity. 

§ 3. Of them, moral resultant body-consciousness is 
the only one accompanied by happiness. 

§ 4. Similarly immoral resultant body-consciousness 
is the only one accompanied by pain. 

§ 5. There are sixty-two kinds of consciousness 
accompanied by pleasure (5)—namely: 

(a) the eighteen types of Sense-Sphere con¬ 
sciousness, such as four rooted in attach¬ 
ment, twelve types of Sense-Sphere Beau¬ 
tiful consciousness, the two types of 
investigating and smiling consciousness, 

(b) forty-four types (6) of Sublime and Supra- 
mundane consciousness pertaining to the first, 
second, third, and fourth Jhanas. (12 + 32) 

§ 6. Only the two types of consciousness connected 
with aversion are accompanied by displeasure (7). 

§ 7. All the remaining fifty-five types of conscious¬ 
ness are accompanied by indifference or equanimity (8). 

§ 8. Feeling, therein, is threefold—namely, happi¬ 
ness, pain, and indifference. Together with pleasure and 
displeasure it is fivefold. 
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Happiness and pain are found in one, displeasure in 
two, pleasure in sixty-two, and the remaining (indiffer¬ 
ence or equanimity) in fifty-five. 


Notes: 

3. Vedana is a significant mental state which is 
common to all types of consciousness. Feeling is its char¬ 
acteristic (vedayita-lakkhana), and is born of contact. 
Sensation, therefore, is not an appropriate rendering for 
Vedana. 

Feeling is defined as “a conscious, subjective impres¬ 
sion which does not involve cognition or representation of 
an object,.” 85 Sensation is explained as “the content of 
sensuous intuition, or the way in which a conscious subject 
is modified by the presence of an object,.” 86 

Vedana modifies the stream of consciousness and 
serves both as a life-promoting and life-destroying force. 
Pleasure, for example, promotes life; pain impairs it. As 
such feeling plays a very important part in the life of man. 

Experiencing the taste of an object is the function of 
Vedana (anubhavana rasa). Particular likes and dislikes 
depend on the desirability and the undesirability of the 
external object. Generally they are mechanistic. 

Sometimes the freewill of a person determines the 
mode of feeling independent of the nature of the object. 
The sight of an enemy, for example, would normally be a 

85. Dictionary of Philosophy —p. 108. 

86. Ibid., p. 289. 
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source of displeasure, but a right-understanding person 
would, on the contrary, extend his loving-kindness to¬ 
wards him and experience some kind of pleasure. Socrates, 
for instance, drank that cup of poison with joy and faced a 
happy death. Once a certain brahman poured a torrent of 
abuse on the Buddha, but He kept smiling and returned 
love unto him. The ascetic Khantivadi, who was brutally 
tortured by a drunkard king, wished him long life instead 
of cursing him. 

A bigoted non-Buddhist, on the other hand, may 
even, at the sight of a Buddha, harbour a thought of 
hatred. His feeling will be one of displeasure. Likewise a 
similar feeling may arise in the heart of a bigoted Buddhist 
at the sight of a religious teacher of an alien faith. What is 
meat and drink to one, maybe poison to another. 

Material pleasures, for instance, would be highly 
prized by an average person. An understanding recluse 
would find happiness in renouncing them and leading a 
life of voluntary poverty in perfect solitude. Such a solitary 
life, a sensualist may view as hell. Yes, what is heaven to 
one may be hell to another; what is hell to one may be 
heaven to another. We ourselves create them, and they are 
more or less mind-made. 

“There are, O Bhikkhus, two kinds of feeling—pain 
and happiness”, says the Buddha. Well, then, how can 
there be a third which is neither pain nor happiness? The 
commentary states that blameless neutral feeling is 
included in happiness and the blameworthy in pain. 
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Again, the Buddha has stated that whatever is felt in 
this world, all that is pain. It is because of the changeable 
nature of all conditioned things. 

From another standpoint considering all forms of 
feeling as purely mental, there are only three kinds— 
namely, happiness (sukha), pain (dukkha), and neutral 
(adukkhamasukha). 

AtthasalinI explains them as follows:— 

The term sukha means ‘pleasurable feeling’ 
(sukkhavedana), ‘root of happiness’ (sukha-mula), ‘pleas¬ 
urable object’ (sukharammana), ‘cause of happiness’ 
(sukhahetu), ‘conditioning state of pleasure’ (sukhapacca- 
yatthana), ‘free from troubles’ (abyapajjha), ‘Nibbana’, etc. 

In the expression: “By eliminating sukha” — sukha 
means pleasurable feeling. 

In the expression: “Sukha is non-attachment in this 
world”. Here sukha means root of pleasure. 

In the expression: “Since, O Mahali, form is sukha, 
falls and descends on sukha”. Here sukha means object of 
pleasure. 

“Merit, O Bhikkhus, is a synonym for sukha.” Here 
sukha means cause of pleasure. 

“Not easy, is it, O Bhikkhus, to attain to heavenly 
sukha by description”. “They know not sukha who do not 
see Nandana”. Here sukha means conditioning state of 
pleasure. 

“These states constitute a sukha life in this very 
world”. Here sukha means freedom from troubles. 
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“Nibbana is supreme sukha”. Here sukha means 
Nibbana. 

From these quotations the reader can understand in 
what different senses the term sukha is used in the texts. 
In this particular connection the term sukha is used in the 
sense of pleasurable feeling. 

Nibbana is stated to be supreme bliss (sukha). This 
does not mean that there is a pleasurable feeling in Nib¬ 
bana although the term sukha is used. Nibbana is a bliss of 
relief. The release from suffering is itself Nibbanic bliss. 

The term dukkha means ‘painful feeling’, ‘basis of 
pain’, ‘object of pain,’ ‘cause of pain,’ ‘conditioning state of 
pain,’ etc. 

“By eliminating dukkha”—here dukkha means pain¬ 
ful feeling. 

“Birth too is dukkha”—here dukkha means basis of 

pain. 

“Since, O Mahali, form is dukkha, falls and descends 
on pain”—here dukkha means object of dukkha. 

“Accumulation of evil is dukkha” — here dukkha 
means cause of pain. 

“It is not easy, O Bhikkhus, to realise the pain of woe¬ 
ful states by description”—here dukkha means “condition¬ 
ing states of pain.” 

In this particular connection the term dukkha is used 
in the sense of painful feeling. 

In the Dhammacakka Sutta the Buddha enumerates 
eight divisions of dukkha—namely, 
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1. Birth is suffering, 2. decay is suffering, 3. disease is 
suffering, 4. death is suffering, 5. association with the 
unpleasant is suffering, 6. separation from the beloved is suf¬ 
fering, 7. when one does not obtain what one desires there 
is suffering, 8. in brief the Five Aggregates are suffering. 

All these are the causes of dukkha. 

When the Buddha addresses Devas and men He 
speaks of eight kinds of dukkha. When He addresses only 
men He speaks of twelve. Instead of vyadhi (disease) He 
says soka (grief), parideva (lamentation), dukkha (pain), 
domanassa (displeasure) upayasa (despair) are suffering. 
All these five are included in vyadhi which embraces both 
physical and mental disharmony. 

Soka, domanassa, and upayasa are mental, while 
dukkha and parideva are physical. 

Practically there is no marked difference between the 
two formulas. 

Adukkha—m—asukha is that which is neither pain 
nor happiness. It is a neutral feeling. This corresponds to 
both stolid indifference and Stoic indifference. The Pali 
term upekkha, which has a wider connotation, is more fre¬ 
quently used to denote this kind of neutral feeling. 

In an immoral type of consciousness upekkha assumes 
the role of stolid indifference because it is prompted by 
ignorance. In an ahetuka resultant consciousness, such as a 
sense-impression, upekkha means simple neutral feeling 
which has no ethical value. Adukkha-m-asukha strictly 
applies in this connection. Upekkha latent in a kama vacara 
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Sobhana Citta (Beautiful types of consciousness pertaining 
to the Sense-Sphere) may be any of the following states— 
simple indifference (not stolid because there is no ignor¬ 
ance), simple neutral feeling, disinterestedness, unbiassed 
feeling, Stoic indifference, and perfect equanimity. 

Upekkha in the jhana consciousness is perfect equa¬ 
nimity born of concentration. It is both ethical and intel¬ 
lectual. 

According to a still wider, classification vedana is 
fivefold—namely, 

(i) Sukha (physical happiness), 

(ii) Somanassa (mental pleasure), 

(iii) Dukkha (physical pain), 

(iv) Domanassa (mental displeasure), 

(v) Upekkha (indifference, equanimity, feeling). 

All feelings, from an ultimate standpoint, are mental be¬ 
cause vedana is a cetasika. But a differentiation has been 
made with regard to sukha and dukkha. 

Of all the 89 types of consciousness only two are 
associated with either sukha or dukkha. One is the body- 
consciousness associated with happiness, and the other is 
body-consciousness associated with pain. 

Both these are the resultant types of consciousness, 
effects of good and evil Kamma. 

A soft touch, for instance, yields happiness. A pin prick, 
on the contrary, yields pain. In these cases one experiences 
the aforesaid two types of consciousness respectively. 
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Now a question arises—Why only the body- 
consciousness is associated with happiness and pain? Why 
not the other sense-impressions? 

Mr. Aung provides an answer in his introductory 
essay to the Compendium :— 

“The sense of touch alone is accompanied by the positive 
hedonic elements of pain and pleasure; the other four 
senses are accompanied by hedonic indifference. This 
exceptional distinction is assigned to the sense of touch, 
because the impact between the sentient surface (pasada 
rupa) and the respective objects of other senses, both sets of 
which are secondary qualities of body, is not strong enough 
to produce physical pain or pleasure. But in the case of 
touch there is contact with one or other, or all the three pri¬ 
mary qualities (locality—pathavi, temperature—tejo, pres¬ 
sure—vayo) and this is strong enough to affect those pri¬ 
mary qualities in the percipient’s own body. Just as cotton 
wool on the anvil does not affect the latter, but a hammer 
striking cotton wool imparts its check to the anvil also.” 

(Compendium of Philosophy p. 14). 

In the case of touch the impact is strong. The “essentials”, 
pathavi, tejo, and vayo (extension, heat, and motion)— 
apo, cohesion, is excluded being intangible—forcibly and 
directly strike against the essentials of the body. Conse¬ 
quently there is either pain or happiness. 

In the case of seeing, hearing, smelling, and tasting, 
there is a bare impact. The consequent feeling is neither 
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pain nor happiness. 

Although these sense-impressions may be sukha, 
dukkha, or upekkha the javana thought-processes condi¬ 
tioned thereby may not necessarily be associated with a 
similar feeling. 

For instance, the Buddha experienced a body- 
consciousness associated with pain when a rock splinter struck 
His foot, but His javana thought-process conditioned thereby 
would not necessarily be associated with displeasure. Un¬ 
affected by the pain, He would have experienced perfect equa¬ 
nimity. The immanent feeling in the stream of consciousness 
would have been upekkha. Similarly at the sight of the Buddha 
a right-understanding person would automatically experience 
an eye-consciousness associated with indifference (upekkha- 
sahagata cakkhu-vinnana), but his javana thought would be 
moral. The innate feeling would be pleasure (somanassa). 
This intricate point should be clearly understood. 
Somanassa (good-mindedness) and domanassa 
(bad-mindedness) are purely mental. 

These five kinds of feeling could be reduced to three, 
the three to two, and the two to one as follows: 

i. sukha-I-somanassa ; upekkha; dukkha + domanassa 

ii. sukha; upekkha; dukkha 

iii. sukha dukkha 

iv. dukkha 

(Upekkha is merged in sukha, and sukha is ultimately merged 
in dukkha). 
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4. Sukha —physical happiness should be differ¬ 
entiated from somanassa—mental pleasure. So should 
dukkha—physical pain—be differentiated from doma- 
nassa—mental displeasure. There is only one conscious¬ 
ness accompanied by sukha. Similarly there is only one 
accompanied by dukkha. Both of them are the effects of 
good and bad actions respectively. 

When the Buddha, for instance, was injured by 
Devadatta Thera He experienced a body-consciousness 
accompanied by pain. This was the result of a past evil 
action of His. When we sit on a comfortable seat we expe¬ 
rience a body-consciousness accompanied by happiness. 
This is the result of a past good action. All forms of physi¬ 
cal pain and happiness are the inevitable results of our 
own Kamma. 

5. Readers will note that pleasurable types of con¬ 
sciousness exceed all others. As such during a lifetime a per¬ 
son experiences more happy moments than painful ones. 
This does not contradict the statement that life is sorrow 
(dukkha). Here dukkha is not used in the sense of painful 
feeling but in the sense of oppression or impeding (pilana). 
A careful reading of the description of dukkha, given in the 
Dhammacakka Sutta will make the matter clear. 

6. They are the four Kusala Jhanas, four Vipaka 
Jhanas, Four Kriya Jhanas, and thirty-two Lokuttara Jha¬ 
nas. (4 + 4 + 4 + 32 = 44) 

7. There is displeasure only in the two types of 
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consciousness connected with patigha or aversion. We 
experience displeasure when we get angry. 

Is there aversion where there is displeasure? Yes, in 
a gross or subtle form. See Ch. 1. p. 32, n. 10. 

8. Viz., 6 Akusalas, 14, Ahetukas, 12 Sobhanas, 
3 Rupa Jhanas, 12 Arupa Jhanas, 8 Lokuttaras = 55. 


(ii. Hetu Sangaho) 


§ 4. Hetusarigahe hetu nama lobho doso moho 

alobho adoso amoho c’atichabbidha bhavanti. 

Tattha pancadvaravajjanadvipancavinnana- 
sampaticchana-santlrana-votthapana- 
hasana-vasena attharasahetukacittani nama. 
Sesani sabbani’pi ekasattati cittani sahetukan’ 

eva. 

Tattha’pi dve momuhacittani ekahetukani. 
Sesani dasa akusalacittani c’eva nanavippayu- 
ttani dvadasa kamavacarasobhanani c’ati 
dvavlsati dvihetukacittani. 

Dvadasa nanasampayutta—kamavacara 
sobhanani c’eva pancatimsamahaggata- 
lokuttara cittani c’ati sattacattalisa tihetuka- 
cittani. 

§ 5. Lobho doso ca moho ca hetu akusala tayo 
Alobhadosamoho ca kusalabyakata tatha 
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Ahetukattharas’eka hetuka dve dvavisati 
Dvihetuka mata satta cattallsa tihetuka. 


(ii. Summary of Roots) 


§ 4. In the summary of roots (9) there are six—namely, 
attachment, hatred, delusion or ignorance, non-attachment 
or generosity, non-anger or good will and wisdom. 

Therein eighteen types of consciousness are without 
roots (10)—namely, five-door apprehending, the twice 
fivefold sense-impressions, receiving, investigating, deter¬ 
mining, and smiling. 

All the remaining seventy-one (11) types of con¬ 
sciousness are with roots. 

Of them the two types of consciousness (12) associ¬ 
ated with ignorance have only one root. 

The remaining ten immoral types (13) of conscious¬ 
ness and the twelve (14) Sense-Sphere Beautiful types of 
consciousness, dissociated with wisdom—thus totalling 
twenty-two—are with two roots. 

The twelve Sense-Sphere Beautiful types (15) of con¬ 
sciousness, associated with wisdom and the thirty-five 
Sublime and Supramundane types of consciousness total¬ 
ling forty-seven—are with three roots. 

§ 5. Attachment, hatred, and ignorance are the three 
immoral roots. Similarly non-attachment, goodwill, and 
wisdom are moral and indeterminate (16). 
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It should be understood that eighteen are without 
roots, two with one root, twenty-two with two roots, and 
forty-seven with three roots. 

Notes: 

9. See Ch. 1, N. 9. 

For a detailed exposition of hetu see Dhammasarighani 
Hetu-gocchakam, Sections 1053-1083; Buddhist Psychology, 
pp. 274-287. 

According to the Atthasalini there are four kinds of hetu. 

i. Hetu hetu, the root cause or the root condition. 

There are three moral hetus, three immoral hetus and 
three unmoral (abyakata) Hetus. Here hetu is used is the 
sense of root. 

ii. Paccaya hetu, causal condition or instrumental 
cause. 

“The four Great Essentials (Mahabhuta), O Bhikkhus, are 
the causes (hetu), the conditions (paccaya) for the mani¬ 
festation of Form-Group (Rupakkhandha).” 

Here hetu is used in the sense of causal relation 
(paccayahetu). 

There is a subtle distinction between hetu and pac¬ 
caya. The former signifies root (mula); the latter, an aiding 
factor (upakaraka dhamma). Hetu is compared to the 
roots of a tree, and paccaya to manure, water and soil that 
aid its growth. 
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This distinction should be clearly understood. 

It should also be noted that at times both hetu and 
paccaya are used as synonymous terms. 

iii. Uttama—hetu, chief cause or condition. 

A desirable object acts as the chief (uttama) cause in pro¬ 
ducing a good result and an undesirable one in producing 
a bad result. 

Here it means the chief cause. 

iv. Sadharana-hetu, the common cause or condition. 

Ignorance is the cause (hetu), condition (paccaya) of voli¬ 
tional activities (sarikhara). 

Here hetu is used as the general cause. 

Just as the essence of both earth and water is the 
common cause of both sweetness and bitterness, even so 
ignorance is the common cause of volitional activities. 

Though hetu assumes different shades of meaning in 
the Text, in this particular instance it is used in the specific 
sense of root. 

10. All the Ahetuka Cittas are devoid of all roots. 
Hence they are neither moral nor immoral. They are 
regarded as unmoral. 

Seven of them are the resultants of immoral actions, 
eight of moral actions, and three are merely functionals. 
See Ch. 1, pp. 62-67. 

11. i.e., 89-18 = 71. 
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12. Namely, the consciousness accompanied by 
doubt (vicikiccha) and the other accompanied by rest¬ 
lessness (uddhacca). These are the only two types of con¬ 
sciousness that have one root, which is delusion. Being 
potentially weak, restlessness is powerless in determin¬ 
ing a future birth. Both doubt and restlessness are 
regarded as two Fetters, the first of which is eradicated 
by the First Path, and the second by the Fourth Path of 
Sainthood. 

13. The first eight immoral types of consciousness 
are connected with lobha (attachment) and moha (delu¬ 
sion) and the second two with dosa (aversion) and moha. 

It should be noted that moha is common to all 
immoral thoughts. 

14. Those twelve Kamavacara Sobhana Cittas 
(mentioned in the first chapter) dissociated with nana or 
wisdom are conditioned by the two roots—alobha (non¬ 
attachment) and adosa (goodwill or loving-kindness). 
These two roots coexist in moral thoughts. 

15. The remaining twelve Kamavacara Sobhana 
Cittas, accompanied by wisdom, are conditioned by all the 
three moral roots. 

Similarly the 15 types of Rupavacara consciousness, 
12 types of Arupavacara consciousness, and the 8 types of 
Lokuttara consciousness (15 + 12 + 8 = 35) are always 
associated with the three moral roots. 
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It should not be understood that evil thoughts condi¬ 
tioned by immoral roots do not arise in the Rupaloka and 
the Arupaloka. The point here stressed is that no immoral 
roots are found in the higher types of consciousness. 

Unlike the other Kusala Cittas, the Lokuttara Cittas, 
though associated with the three moral roots, lack pro- 
creative power. 

16. Abyakata, literally, means that which is not 
manifested. The term is applied to both Vipaka (result¬ 
ants) and Kriya (Functionals). Vipaka is a result in itself 
and is not productive of another result. Kriya does not pro¬ 
duce any effect. Rupa (material form) is also regarded as 
an abyakata because it does not reproduce any resultant 
consciousness in itself. 

Ahetuka—rootless types of consciousness = 18 

Ekahetuka—types of consciousness with 

one root = 2 

Dvihetuka " " " two roots 

immoral = 10 
moral =12 

Tihetuka " " " three roots 

Beautiful = 12 
Sublime = 27 
Supramundane = 8 

89 
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(iii. Kicca—Sarigaho) 


§ 6. Kicca-sarigahe kiccani nama patisandhi- 

bhavangavajjanadassana-savana-ghayana- 
sayana-phusana-sampaticchana-santlrana- 
votthapana-javana-tadalambana-cutivasena 
cuddasavidhani bhavanti. 

Patisandhibhavangavajjanapancavinnana- 
tthanadivasena pana tesam dasadha thana- 
bhedo veditabbo. 

Tattha dve upekkhasahagatasantlranani 
c’eva attha mahavipakani ca nava ruparupa- 
vipakani c’ati ekunavlsati cittani patisandhi- 
bhavanga-cutikiccani nama. 

Avajjanakiccani pana dve. Tatha dassana- 
savana-ghayana-sayana-phusana-sampaticcha- 
nakiccani ca. 

TIni santlranakiccani. 

Manodvaravajjanam’eva pancadvare vottha- 
panakiccam sadheti. 

Avajjanadvaya-vajjitani kusalakusalakriya 
cittani pancapannasa javanakiccani. 

Atthamahavipakani c’eva santlranatta- 
yanc’ ati ekadasa tadalambanakiccani. 

Tesu pana dve upekkhasahagatasantlranaci- 
ttani patisandhi-bhavanga-cuti-tadarammana- 
santlrana-vasena panca kiccani nama. 
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Mahavipakani attha patisandhi-bhavariga 
cuti-tadarammana-vasena catukiccani. 

Mahaggatavipakani nava patisandhi- 
bhavariga-cutivasena tikiccani. 

Somanassa-sahagatam santlranam-tadalam- 
banavasena dukiccam. 

Tatha votthapanan ca votthapanavajjanava- 
sena. 

Sesani pana sabbani’pi javana-manodhatu- 
ttika -panca-vinnanani yathasambhavam’ eka 
kiccani’ti. 

§ 7. Patisandhadayo nama kiccabhedena cuddasa 
Dasadha thanabhedena cittuppada pakasita 

Atthasatthi tatha dye ca navatthadve 

yathakkamam 

Ekadviticatupancakiccatthanani niddise. 


(iii. Summary of Functions) 

§ 6. In the summary of functions (17) there are four¬ 
teen kinds — namely, 1. relinking (18) 2. life-continuum, 
(19) 3. apprehending (20) 4. seeing, 5. hearing, 6. smell¬ 
ing, 7. tasting, 8. contacting (21) 9. receiving (22), 
10. investigating (23), 11. determining (24), 12. Javana 
(25), 13. retention (26), and 14. decease (27). 

Their classification (28) should be understood as ten- 
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fold — namely, 1. relinking, 2. life-continuum, 3. appre¬ 
hending, 4. fivefold sense-impressions and so forth. 

Of them nineteen types of consciousness perform the 
functions of relinking, life-continuum, and decease, 

They are:— 

1. two types of investigating consciousness accom¬ 
panied by indifference (29), 

2. eight great resultants (30), and 

3. nine Form-Sphere and Formless Sphere result¬ 
ants (31). (2 + 8 + 9 = 19) 

Two perform the function of apprehending (32). 

Similarly two (33) perform the functions of seeing, hear¬ 
ing, smelling, tasting, contacting, and receiving (34). 

Three (35) perform the function of investigating. 

The mind-door consciousness performs the function of 
determining (36) in the five sense-door (thought-process). 

With the exception of two apprehending types of con¬ 
sciousness (37) the fifty-five (38) types of immoral, moral, 
and functional consciousness perform the function of javana. 

The eight great resultants and the three types of 
investigating consciousness, (totalling eleven) (39), per¬ 
form the function of retention. 

Of them the two types of investigating conscious¬ 
ness, accompanied by indifference, perform five functions 
such as relinking, life-continuum, decease, retention, and 
investigating. 
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The eight great resultants perform four functions 
such as relinking, life-continuum, decease, and retention. 

The nine Sublime resultants perform three functions 
such as relinking, life-continuum, and decease (40). 

The investigating consciousness, accompanied by 
pleasure, perform two functions such as investigating and 
retention. 

Similarly the determining consciousness (41) per¬ 
form two functions such as determining and apprehending. 

All the remaining types of consciousness—-javana of 
three mind-elements (42), and five sense-impressions— 
perform only one function as they arise. 


§ 7. The types of consciousness are declared to be 
fourteen according to functions such as relinking and so 
forth, and ten according to classification. 

It is stated those that perform one function are sixty- 
eight; two functions, two; three functions, nine; four func¬ 
tions, eight; and five functions, two respectively. 

Notes: 

17. Kicca or Function. 

In the first chapter consciousness was classified chiefly 
according to the nature (jati) and planes or states (bhumi). 
In this section the different functions of all the 89 types of 
consciousness are explained in detail. 

Each consciousness performs a particular function. 
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Some types of consciousness perform several functions, 
under different circumstances, in various capacities. There 
are fourteen specific functions performed by them all. 

18. Patisandhi, literally, means re-linking. 

The type of consciousness one experiences at the moment 
of conception is termed patisandhi citta. It is so called 
because it links the past with the present. 

This patisandhi citta, also termed ‘rebirth-conscious¬ 
ness 7 , is conditioned by the powerful thought one experi¬ 
ences at the dying moment, and is regarded as the source 
of the present life stream. In the course of one particular 
life there is only one patisandhi citta. The mental contents 
of bhavanga, which later arises an infinite number of times 
during one’s lifetime, and of cuti, which arises only once at 
the final moment of death, are identical with those of 
patisandhi. 

19. Bhavanga. Bhava + ariga = factor of life, or 
indispensable cause or condition of existence. 

One experiences only one thought-moment at any 
particular time. No two thought-moments coexist. 

Each thought-moment hangs on to some kind of 
object. No consciousness arises without an object, either 
mental or physical. 

When a person is fast asleep and is in a dreamless 
state he experiences a kind of consciousness which is more 
or less passive than active. It is similar to the consciousness 
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one experiences at the initial moment of conception and at 
the final moment of death. This type of consciousness is in 
Abhidhamma termed bhavanga. Like any other conscious¬ 
ness it also consists of three aspects—genesis (uppada), 
static (thiti) and cessation (bhariga). Arising and perishing 
every moment it flows on like a stream not remaining the 
same for two consecutive moments. 

When an object enters this stream through the sense- 
doors, the bhavanga consciousness is arrested and another 
type of consciousness appropriate to the object perceived 
arises. Not only in a dreamless state but also in our waking 
state we experience bhavanga thought-moments more 
than any other types of consciousness. Hence bhavanga 
becomes an indispensable condition of life. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids and Mr. Aung compare bhavanga 
to “Leibniz’s state of obscure perception, not amounting to 
consciousness, in dreamless sleep.” 

One cannot agree because bhavanga is a type of con¬ 
sciousness. There is no obscure perception here. 

Some identify bhavanga with sub-consciousness. 
According to the Dictionary of Philosophy sub-consciousness 
is “a compartment of the mind alleged by certain psycholo¬ 
gists and philosophers to exist below the threshold of con¬ 
sciousness.” In the opinion of Western philosophers sub- 
consciousness and consciousness coexist. According to 
Abhidhamma no two types of consciousness coexist. Nor is 
bhavanga a sub-plane. 

The Compendium further states that “bhavanga de- 
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notes a functional state (or moment) of sub-consciousness. 
As such it is the sub-conscious state of mind—‘below the 
threshold’ of consciousness—by which we conceive contin¬ 
uous subjective existence as possible. Thus it corresponds 
to F. W. Myer’s ‘subliminal consciousness’”. 87 

The Dictionary of Philosophy explains “subliminal 
(sub, under + limen, the threshold) as allegedly uncon¬ 
scious mental processes especially sensations which lie 
below the threshold of consciousness”. Strictly speaking, it 
does not correspond to subliminal consciousness either. 

There does not seem to be any place for bhavanga in 
Western Psychology. 

Bhavanga is so called because it is an essential condi¬ 
tion for continued subjective existence. 

Whenever the mind does not receive a fresh exter¬ 
nal object, one experiences a bhavanga consciousness. 88 
Immediately after a thought-process, too, there is a bha- 
variga consciousness. Hence it is called vlthimutta— 
process-freed. Sometimes it acts as a buffer between two 
thought-processes. 

Life continuum 89 has been suggested as the closest 
English equivalent. 

87. p. 266. 

88. Cp. Susupti or deep sleep mentioned in the Upanishads. “In it the mind and the 
sense are both said to be inactive.” Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, p. 258. 

89. Radhakrishnan says ...Bhavanga is sub-conscious existence, or more accurately 
existence free from working consciousness. Bhavanga is sub-conscious existence 
when subjectively viewed, though objectively it is sometimes taken to mean 
Nirvana.’ Indian Philosophy, p. 408.... This certainly is not the Buddhist con¬ 
ception. Bhavanga occurs in the waking consciousness too immediately after 

a ‘ Citta-Vithi (thought-process) Bhavanga is never identified with Nibbana. 
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According to the Vibhavini TIka bhavanga arises 
between, 

i. patisandhi (relinking) and avajjana (apprehend¬ 
ing), ii. javana and avajjana, iii. tadarammana and avaj¬ 
jana, iv. votthapana and avajjana, and sometimes between 
v. javana and cuti, and vi. tadarammana and cuti. 

20. Avajjana —opening or turning towards. 

When an object enters the bhavanga stream of conscious¬ 
ness the thought-moment that immediately follows is called 
bhavanga-calana, (bhavanga vibration). Subsequently 
another thought-moment arises and is called the bhavariga- 
upaccheda (arresting bhavanga). Owing to the rapidity of 
the flow of bhavanga an external object does not immedi¬ 
ately give rise to a thought-process. The original bhavanga 
thought-moment perishes. Then the flow is checked. Before 
the actual transition of the bhavanga it vibrates for one 
moment. When the bhavanga is arrested a thought- 
moment arises adverting the consciousness towards the 
object. If it is a physical object, the thought-moment is 
termed five-door cognition (pancadvaravajjana). In the 
case of a mental object it is termed mind-door cognition 
(manodvaravajjana). 

In the sense-door thought-process, after the avajjana 
moment, arises one of the five sense-impressions. 

See Ch. 1, N. 27. 

Avajjana arises between bhavanga and pancavinnana 
(sense-impressions), and bhavanga and javana. 
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21. Pancavinnana (sense-impressions) arise be¬ 
tween five-door cognition’s (pancadvaravajjana) and re¬ 
ceiving consciousness (sampaticohana). 

Seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and contacting are 
collectively termed pancavinnana. 

22. Sampaticchana arises tween five sense- 
impressions and investigating consciousness (santlrana). 

23. Santlrana arises between receiving-consciousness 
and determining consciousness (votthapana). 

24. Votthapana = Vi 4- ava + y/ tha, to stand, 
to fix, to rest, lit., thorough settling down. 

It is at this moment that the nature of the object is 
fully determined. This is the gateway to a moral or im¬ 
moral thought-process. Discrimination, rightly or wrongly 
employed at this stage, determines the thought-process 
either for good or evil. 

There is no special class of consciousness called vot¬ 
thapana. Manodvaravajjana (mind-door consciousness) 
performs the function of determining. 

Votthapana arises between i. investigation and 
javana, and ii. investigation and bhavariga. 

25. Javana derived from y/ ju, to run swiftly. 

This is another important technical term which should be 
clearly understood. 

Ordinarily the term is employed in the sense of swift. 
Javanahamsa, for example, means swift swan; javana- 
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panna means swift understanding. In the Abhidhamma it 
is used in a purely technical sense. 

Here Javana means running. It is so called because in 
the course of a thought-process it runs consecutively for 
seven thought-moments or five, hanging on to an identical 
object. The mental states occurring in all these thought- 
moments are similar, but the potential force differs. 

When the consciousness perceives a vivid object usu¬ 
ally seven moments of javana arise in the particular 
thought-process. In the case of death or when the Buddha 
performs the Twin Psychic Phenomenon (Yamaka Patiha- 
riya) only five thought-moments arise. In the Supramun- 
dane javana process the Path-consciousness arises only for 
one moment. 

This javana stage is the most important from an eth¬ 
ical standpoint. It is at this psychological stage that good 
or evil is actually done. Irrespective of the desirability or 
the undesirability of the object presented to the mind, one 
can make the javana process good or bad. If, for instance, 
one meets an enemy, a thought of hatred will arise almost 
automatically. A wise and forbearing person might, on the 
contrary, harbour a thought of love towards him. This is 
the reason why the Buddha has stated in the Dhammapada 
(V. 165)— 

“By self is evil done, 

By self is one defiled, 

By self is no evil done, 

By self is one purified.” 
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True indeed that circumstances, habitual tendencies, envi¬ 
ronment, etc., condition our thoughts. Then the freewill is 
subordinated to the mechanistic course of events. There is 
also the possibility to overcome those external forces and, 
exercising one’s own freewill, generate either good or bad 
thoughts. 

A foreign element may be instrumental, but we our¬ 
selves are directly responsible for our own actions. 

Of the normal seven javana thought-moments, the 
first is the weakest potentially as it lacks any previous sus¬ 
taining force. The Kammic effect of this thought-moment 
may operate in this present life itself. It is called the 
Ditthadhammavedaniya Kamma. If it does not operate, it 
becomes ineffective (ahosi). The last is the second weak¬ 
est, because the sustaining power is being spent. Its Kam¬ 
mic effect may operate in the immediately subsequent life 
(Upapajjavedaniya). If it does not, it also becomes ineffec¬ 
tive. The effects of the remaining five may operate at any 
time till one attains Parinibbana (Aparapariyavedaniya). 

It should be understood that moral and immoral 
javanas (kusalakusala) refer to the active side of life (kam- 
mabhava). They condition the future existence (upapatti- 
bhava). Apart from them there are the Phala 90 and Kriya 
Javanas. In the Kriya Javanas, which are experienced only 
by Buddhas and Arahants, the respective Cetanas lack 
Kamma creative power. 

90. Note the term used is Phala (fruit), but not Vipaka. In the Lokuttara Javana 
process the Path-Consciousness is immediately followed by the Fruit- 
Consciousness. 
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It is extremely difficult to suggest a suitable render¬ 
ing for Javana. 

“Apperception” is suggested by some. 

The Dictionary of Philosophy defines apperception as 
“the introspective or reflective apprehension by the mind 
of its own inner states. Leibniz, who introduced the term, 
distinguished between perception (the inner state as rep¬ 
resenting outer things) and apperception (the inner state 
as reflectively aware of itself). In Kant, apperception de¬ 
notes the unity of self-consciousness pertaining to either 
the empirical ego (empirical apperception) or to the pure 
ego (transcendental apperception).” p. 15. 

Commenting on Javana Mrs. Rhys Davids says: 

“I have spent many hours over Javana, and am content to 
throw apperception overboard for a better term, or for 
Javana, untranslated and as easy to pronounce as our own 
‘javelin’. It suffices to remember that it is the mental aspect 
or parallel of that moment in nerve-process, when central 
function is about to become efferent activity or ‘innervation’. 
Teachers in Ceylon associate it with the word ‘dynamic’. And 
its dominant interest for European psychologists is the 
fusion of intellect and will in Buddhist Psychology “ 

0 Compendium of Philosophy , p. 249). 

Impulse is less satisfactory than even apperception. 

As Mrs. Rhys Davids suggests it is wise to retain the 
Pali term. 

See Compendium of Philosophy, pp. 42-45, 249. 
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According to the Vibhavini TIka Javana occurs 
between 

(i) votthapana and tadarammana, (ii) votthapana 
and bhavanga, (iii) votthapana and cuti, (iv) mano- 
dvaravajjana and bhavanga, (v) manodvaravajjana and 
cuti. 


26. Tadalambana or Tadarammana, literally, 
means ‘that object’. Immediately after the Javana process 
two thought-moments or none at all, arise having for their 
object the same as that of the Javana. Hence they are 
called tadalambana. After the tadalambanas again the 
stream of consciousness lapses into bhavanga. 

Tadalambana occurs between (i) javana and bha- 
variga and (ii) javana and cuti. 


27. Cuti is derived from cu, to depart, to be 
released. 

As patisandhi is the initial thought-moment of life so 
is cuti the final thought-moment. They are the entrance 
and exit of a particular life. Cuti functions as a mere pass¬ 
ing away from life. Patisandhi, bhavanga and cuti of one 
particular life are similar in that they possess the same 
object and identical mental co-adjuncts. 

Death occurs immediately after the cuti conscious¬ 
ness. Though, with death, the physical body disintegrates 
and the flow of consciousness temporarily ceases, yet the 
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lifestream is not annihilated as the Kammic force that pro¬ 
pels it remains. Death is only a prelude to birth. 

Cuti occurs between (i) javana and patisandhi, 
(ii) tada rammana and patisandhi, and (iii) bhavanga 
and patisandhi. 

28. Thana, lit., place, station, or occasion. Though 
there are fourteen functions yet, according to the function¬ 
ing place or occasion, they are tenfold. The pancavinnana 
or the five sense-impressions are collectively treated as 
one since their functions are identical. 

29. One is akusala (immoral) and the other is kus- 
ala (moral). 

Rebirth (patisandhi) in the animal kingdom, and in 
peta and asura realms takes place with upekkhasahagata 
santlrana (akusala vipaka). Bhavanga and cuti of that par¬ 
ticular life are identical with this patisandhi citta. 

Those human beings, who are congenitally blind, 
deaf, dumb, etc., have for their patisandhi citta the kusala 
vipaka upekkha-sahagata santlrana. Though deformity is 
due to an evil Kamma, yet the birth as a human is due to a 
good Kamma. 

30. Namely, the Kamavacara kusala vipaka. All 
human beings, who are not congenitally deformed, are 
born with one of these eight as their patisandhi citta. 

All these ten pertain to the Kamaloka. 
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31. Namely, the five Rupavacara vipaka and the four 
Arupavacara vipaka. 

Lokuttara (supramundane) Phalas are not taken into 
consideration because they do not produce any rebirth. 

Nineteen classes of consciousness, therefore, per¬ 
form the triple functions of patisandhi, bhavanga and 
cuti. 


32. Namely, the manodvaravajjana (mind-door 
cognition) and the pancadvaravajjana (sense-door cogni¬ 
tion), mentioned among the 18 ahetuka cittas. The former 
occurs when the mind perceives a mental object, and the 
latter when it perceives a physical object. 


33. Namely, the ten types of moral and immoral 
resultant sense-impressions (kusala-akusala vipaka 
pancavinnana). 


34. Namely, the two types of receiving conscious¬ 
ness, accompanied by indifference, mentioned among the 
ahetukas. 


35. Namely, the two accompanied by indifference, 
and one accompanied by pleasure. It is the first two that 
function as patisandhi, bhavanga and cuti. 

It should not be understood that at the moment of 
rebirth there is any investigation. One consciousness per¬ 
forms only one function at a particular time. This class of 
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consciousness only serves as a rebirth-consciousness con¬ 
necting the past and present births; 

The investigating consciousness, accompanied by 
pleasure; occurs as a tadalambana when the object pre¬ 
sented to the consciousness is desirable. 

36. There is no special consciousness known as vot- 
thapana. It is the manodvaravajjana that serves this func¬ 
tion in the five-door thought-process. 

37. Namely, the manodvaravajjana and the panca- 
dvaravajjana, two of the Ahetuka Kriya Cittas. As they do 
not enjoy the taste of the object they do not perform the 
function of Javana. The remaining Kriya Citta, smiling 
consciousness, performs the function of Javana. 

38. Namely, 12 immoral + (8 + 5 + 4 + 4) 21 
morals + 4 Lokuttara Phalas (Fruits) + (1 + 8 + 5 +4) 
18 functionals = 55. 

The term used is not Vipaka but Phala. The Vipakas 
(resultants) of Kama, Rupa and Arupa lokas are not re¬ 
garded as Javanas. The Supramundane Paths and Fruits 
which occur in the Javana process are regarded as Javanas 
though they exist only for a moment. 

39. These eleven are vipaka cittas (resultants). 
When they perform the function of retention (tadalam¬ 
bana), there is no investigating function. 

The investigating consciousness, accompanied by pleas¬ 
ure, performs the dual functions of investigating and retention. 
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40. In their respective planes. 

41. Manodvaravajjana. 

42. Manodhatu is applied to the two classes of 
receiving consciousness (sampaticchana) and five-door 
cognition (pancadvaravajj ana). All the remaining classes 
of consciousness, excluding the ten sense-impressions 
(dvipanca-vinnana), are termed mano-vinnana dhatu. 


(iv. Dvara—Sarigaho) 


§ 8. Dvarasarigahe dvarani nama cakkhudvaram 
sotadvaram ghanadvaram jivhadvaram kaya- 
dvaram manodvaran c’ ati chabbidhani bhavanti. 

Tattha cakkhum’ eva cakkhudvaram, tatha 
sotadayo sotadvaradlni. Manodvaram pana 
bhavangam pavuccati. 

Tattha pancadvaravajj ana-cakkhuvinnana- 
sampaticchana-santlrana-votthapana-kama- 
vacarajavana-tadalambanavasena cha cattallsa 
cittani cakhudvare yatharaham uppajjanti. 

Tatha pancadvaravajjana-sotavinnanadiva- 
sena sotadvaradlsu’ pi chacattalls’eva bhavanti. 
Sabbatha’ pi pancadvare catupannasa cittam 
kamavacaran’ eva’ ti veditabbani. 

Manodvare pana manodvaravajjana- 
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pancapannasajavana-tadalambanavasena 
sattasatthicittani bhavanti. 

Ekunavlsati patisandhi-bhavariga-cutiva- 
sena dvaravimuttani. 

Tesu pana dvipancavinnanani c’eva maha- 
ggata-lokuttarajavanani c’ati chattimsa yatha- 
raham’ ekadvarikacittani nama. 

Manodhatuttikam pana pancadvarikam. 

Sukhasantlrana votthapana-kamavacarajava 
nani chadvarikacittani. 

Upekkhasahagata santlrana-mahavipakani 
chadvarikani c’ eva dvaravimuttani ca. 

Mahaggatavipakam dvaravimuttan’ eva’ ti. 


§ 9. Ekadvarikacittani pancadvarikani ca 

Chadvarika vimuttani vimuttani ca sabbatha. 

Chattimsati tatha tlni ekatimsa yathakkamam 
Dasadha navadha c’ati pancadha paridlpaye. 

(iv. Summary of Doors) 

§ 8. In the summary of doors (43), there are six kinds — 
namely, eye-door (44), ear-door, nose-door, tongue-door, 
body-door, and mind-door (45). 
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Therein the eye itself is the eye-door; and so for the 
ear-door and others. But bhavanga is called the mind-door. 

Of them forty-six (46) types of consciousness arise 
accordingly (47) in the eye-door: 

(a) five-door apprehending, 

(b) eye-consciousness, 

(c) receiving, 

(d) investigating, 

(e) determining, 

(/) Sense-sphere javana, 

(g) retention. 

Likewise in the ear-door and others forty-six types of 
consciousness arise such as five-door apprehending, ear- 
consciousness, and so forth. 

It should be understood that in every way in the five 
doors there are fifty-four types of Kamavacara conscious¬ 
ness (48). 

In the mind-door sixty-seven types of consciousness 
arise such as mind-door apprehending, fifty-five javanas 
(49), and retention (50). 

Nineteen types of consciousness such as relinking, 
bhavanga, and decease are without doors (51). 

Of those (that arise through doors) thirty-six types 
of consciousness (52) such as twice fivefold sense- 
impressions and the sublime and supramundane javanas 
(53) are with one door accordingly. 
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The three mind-elements (54) arise through five doors. 
Pleasurable investigation (55), determining (56), 
and the Kama-sphere javanas arise through six doors. 

Investigation, accompanied by indifference, and the 
great Resultants arise either through the six doors or with¬ 
out a door (57). 

The Sublime Resultants do arise without a door (58). 

§ 9. Thirty-six (59) types of consciousness arise through 
one door, three through five, thirty-one through six, ten 
through six without a door, nine wholly free from a door 
respectively. In five ways they are shown. 

Notes:— 

43. Dvara or door, derived from du, two and 
-y/ ar, to go, to enter, is that which serves both as an 

entrance and an exit. Eye, ear and other organs of sense 
act as doors for objects to enter. 

The five physical senses and the mind are regarded 
as the six doors through which objects gain entrance. 

See Compendium of Philosophy , p. 85, N. 4. 

44. By Cakkhudvara or eye-door is meant the sen¬ 
sory surface of the eye. The other doors should be similarly 
understood. 

45. Manodvara—Mind-door 

It was explained earlier that when an object enters the 
mind the bhavanga consciousness first vibrates for a 
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moment and is then arrested. Subsequently avajjana or 
apprehending thought-moment arises. In the case of a 
physical object it is one of the five sense-impressions. In 
the case of a mental object it is the manodvaravajjana— 
mind-door consciousness. The bhavarigupaccheda (bha- 
variga arrest) thought-moment that immediately precedes 
the mind-door apprehending consciousness is known as 
the mind-door (manodvara). 

Abhidhammdvatdra states— 

S’avajjanam bhavangantu manodvaranti vuccati. 

(The bhavanga with the avajjana is known as mind- 
door). 

46. The commentary sums up 46 as follows:— 

(a) 1; (£>) 2 (akusala and kusala vipaka cakkhu vinnana); 

(c) 2 (akusala and kusala vipaka sampaticchana); 

(d) 3 (akusala vipaka = 1, kusala vipaka santlrana = 2); 

(e) 1; (f) 29 (akusala = 12 + kusala = 8 + ahetuka kriya 
hasituppada = 1 + sobhana kriya = 8); (g) 8 (sobhana 
vipaka — the other three being included in santlrana). 

1 + 2 + 2 + 3 + 1 + 29 + 8 = 46. 

46. Forty-six types of consciousness arise through 
the eye-door with material form as the object (rupalam- 
bana). An equal number arises in the remaining four phys¬ 
ical doors with their respective objects. 
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47. Accordingly, yatharaham— 

That is, “according as the object is desirable or not, as 
attentiveness is right or wrong, as passion-freed individu¬ 
als or not” (Vibhavini TIka). Mr. Aung says “Ledi Sayadaw 
explains the same by ‘According to the object, the plane of 
existence, the subject, attention, etc.’.” 

48. All types of Kamavacara consciousness arise 
through these five doors. 

49. Namely, 12 akusalas + 1 ahetuka kriya + 
16 sobhana kusala and kriya -1- 10 Rupavacara kusala and 
kriya + 8 Arupavacara kusala and kriya + 8 Lokuttara 
Magga and Phala. (12 + 1 + 16 + 10 + 8 + 8 = 55). 

50. Namely, 3 santlranas and 8 sobhana vipakas. 

51. Dvara-vimutta, door-freed. 

Vibhavini TIka explains that they are so called because 
(i) they do not arise in any of the sense-doors such as eye 
etc., (ii) bhavanga itself is the mind-door, and (iii) they 
exist without receiving any new external object (pertain¬ 
ing to the present life). 

The first reason applies to cuti and patisandhi, the 
second to bhavarigupaccheda, and the third to all bhavari- 
gas and cuti. 

It was stated earlier that patisandhi, bhavanga and cuti 
of a particular life are similar because their objects and their 
co-adjuncts are identical although their functions differ. 
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At the moment of death a thought-process that con¬ 
ditions the future existence occurs. The object of this 
thought-process may be (i) a Kamma (action) which one 
has performed in the course of one’s life. One recollects the 
deed as if being renewed. Strictly speaking, it is a recurring 
of the consciousness which one has experienced while per¬ 
forming the action. Or it may be (ii) any symbol (Kamma- 
nimitta) which was conspicuous during the performance 
of the action. It may also be (iii) characteristic symbol of 
the place in which one is bound to be reborn (gati- 
nimitta). 91 Taking one of these three as the object, the 
rebirth-consciousness takes place in the future existence. 
The object of the bhavanga and cuti of that particular 
existence is similar to that of the patisandhi. Hence it was 
stated above that they do not take any new external object. 

52. They arise in their respective doors such as eye, 
ear, etc.. 

53. All the 26 Sublime and Supramundane javanas 
arise through the mind-door. 

54. The two sampaticchanas and pancadvaravaj- 
jana arise only through the five physical sense-doors. 

Readers should note that at times all these three types 

91. Referring to the object of the patisandhi citta Mr. Aung says in the 

Compendium — “These have for their object either the past efficient action 
itself, or a symbol of that past action (Kamma nimitta), or a sign of the 
tendencies ( gati-nimitta ) that are determined by the force of that past 
action”—p. 26. 

Here gati-nimitta means a sign or symbol of the place in which he is to be 
born, such as fire, flesh, celestial mansions, etc. 
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of consciousness are collectively termed manodhatuttika 
(three mind-elements). 

55. Pleasurable investigation arises through the 
five physical doors when the object presented is desirable. 
It occurs through the mind-door as a tadalambana. 

56. This is the manodvaravajjana which functions 
purely as a mind-door apprehending consciousness and as 
a determining consciousness in a thought-process which 
arises through any of the five physical doors. 

57. When they function as patisandhi, bhavanga 
and cuti they are door-freed. 

58. The nine Rupavacara and Arupavacara vipaka 
cittas arise as patisandhi, bhavanga and cuti in their 


respective planes. Hence they are door-freed. 

59. They are:— 

dvipanca vinnana (sense-impression) =10 
Rupavacara kusala and kriya =10 

Arupavacara kusala and kriya = 8 

Lokuttara Magga and Phala = 8 

36 


(v. Alambana Sangaho) 

§ 10. Alambanasarigahe alambanani nama rupa- 
rammanam saddarammanam gandharam- 
manam rasarammanam photthabbaramma- 
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nam dhammarammanam c’ati chabbidhani 
bhavanti. 

Tattha rupam’eva ruparammanam. Tatha 
saddadayo saddarammanadlni. Dhamma¬ 
rammanam pana pasada, sukhumarupa, citta, 
cetasika, nibbana, pannattivasena chaddha 
sangayhanti. 

Tattha cakkhudvarikacittanam sabbesampi 
rupam’ eva arammanam. Tan ca paccup- 
pannam’ eva. Tatha sotadvarikacittadlnam’ 
pi saddadlni. Tani ca paccuppannani y’eva. 

Manodvarikacittanam pana chabbidham’ pi 
paccuppannanT atltam anagatam kalavlmut- 
tan ca yatharaham’ alambanam hoti. 

Dvaravimuttanan ca pana patisandhi- 
bhavanga-cuti sankhatanam chabbidham pi 
yathasambhavam yebhuyyena bhavantare 
chadvaragahitam paccuppannam’ atltam pan- 
nattibhutam va kammam kammanimittam 
gatinimittasammatam alambanam hoti. 

Tesu cakkhuvinnanadlni yathakkamam 
rupadiekekalambanan’ eva. Manodhatutti- 
kam pana rupadipancalambanam. Sesani 
kamavacaravipakani hasancittanc’ ati sab- 
batha’ pi kamavacaralambanan’ eva. 
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Akusalani c’ eva nanavippayuttajavanani 

r*J 

c’ati lokuttaravajjitasabbalambanani. Nana- 
sampayuttakamavacarakusalani c’ eva pan- 
camajjhanasahkhatamabhinnakusalanc’ ati 
arahattamaggaphalavajjitasabbalambanani. 
Nanasampayuttakamavacarakriya c’ eva 
kriyabhinnavotthapananc’ ati sabbatha’ pi 
sabbalambanani. 

Aruppesu dutiyacatutthani mahaggatalam- 
banani. Sesani mahaggatacittani pana sab- 
bani 7 pi pannattalambanani. Lokuttara- 
cittani nibbanalambanam’ ti. 

§ 11. Pancavlsa parittamhi cha cittani mahaggate 
Ekavlsati vohare attha nibbanagocare 

VIsanuttaramuttamhi aggamaggaphalujjhite 
Panca sabbattha chacceti sattadha tattha 

sangaho. 


(v. Summary of Objects) 

§ 10. In the summary of objects (60) there are six kinds— 
namely, visible object (61), audible object (62), odorous 
object (63), sapid object (64), tangible object (65), and 
cognizable object (66). 

Therein form itself is visible object. Likewise sound 
and so forth are the audible objects etc. But cognizable 
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object is sixfold:—sensitive (parts of organs) (67) subtle 
matter (68), consciousness (69), mental states (70), 
Nibbana (71), and concepts (72). 

To all types of eye-door consciousness visible form 
itself is the object. That too pertains only to the present 
(73). Likewise sounds and so forth of the ear-door con¬ 
sciousness and so forth also pertain to the present (74). 

But the six kinds of objects of the mind-door con¬ 
sciousness are accordingly (75) present, past, future, and 
independent of time. 

(76) To the ‘door-freed’ such as relinking, bhavariga, 
and -decease any of the aforesaid six becomes objects as 
they arise. They are grasped, mostly (77) through the six 
doors, pertaining to the immediately preceding life, as past 
or present object or as concepts. They are (technically) 
known as Kamma, ‘a symbol of Kamma’, or a symbol of the 
state of rebirth. 92 

Of them eye-consciousness and so forth have respec¬ 
tively form and so forth, as their single object. But the 
three mind-elements have five objects such as form and so 
forth. The remaining Sense-sphere Resultants and the 
smiling consciousness have wholly Sense-sphere objects. 

92. Mr. Aung translates this passages as follows:... 

“Further, the objects of those ‘door-freed’ classes of consciousness which 
are called rebirth, life-continuum, and re-decease cognitions, are also of six 
kinds according to circumstances. They have usually been grasped (as object) 
in the immediately preceding existence by way of the six doors; they are 
objects of things either present or past, or they are concepts. And they are 
(technically) known as ‘Karma’, ‘sign of Karma’, or ‘sign of destiny.’” 

Compendium of Philosophy, p. 120, 
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The Immorals and the javanas, dissociated with 
knowledge, have all objects except the Supramundane 
objects (78). 

The Sense-sphere Morals and the super-intellect (79) 
consciousness, known as the fifth jhana, have all objects 
except the Path and Fruit of Arahantship. 

The Sense-sphere Functionals, associated with know¬ 
ledge, super-intellect Functional consciousness (80) and 
the determining consciousness (81) have in all cases all 
kinds of objects (82). 

(83) Amongst the Arupa consciousness the second 
and fourth have Sublime objects. All the remaining Sub¬ 
lime types of consciousness have concepts (84) as objects. 
The Supramundane types of consciousness have Nibbana 
as their object. 

§ 11. Twenty-five (85) types of consciousness are con¬ 
nected with lower objects; six (87) with the Sublime; 
twenty-one (88) with concepts (89); eight with Nibbana. 

Twenty (90) are connected with all objects except 
the Supramundane objects; five (91) in all except with the 
Highest Path and Fruit; and six (92) with all. 

Sevenfold is their grouping. 

Notes: 

60. Arammanam or Alambanam— 

Arammanam is derived from a + -y/ ram, to 
attach, to adhere, to delight. 
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Alambanam is derived from a 4- y/ lamb, 
to hang upon. 

That on which the subject hangs, or adheres to, or delights 
in, is Arammana or Alambana. It means an object. 

According to Abhidhamma there are six kinds of 
objects, which may be classified as physical and mental. 

Each sense has its corresponding object. 

61. Rupa is derived from y/ rup, to change, to 
perish. In its generic sense it means That which changes its 
colour owing to cold, heat, etc.’ (sltunhadivasena vanna- 
vikaramapajjatT ti rupam). 

Abhidhamma enumerates 28 kinds of rupa, which 
will be descriptively dealt with in a special chapter. Here 
the term is used in its specific sense of object of sight. 

The VibhavinI TIka states, “Rupa is that which mani¬ 
fests itself by assuming a difference in colour, that which 
expresses the state of having penetrated into the heart.” 
(vannavikaram apajjamanam rupayati hadayari-gatabhavam 
pakasetT ti rupam). 

Rupa is the abode, range, field, or sphere of colour 
(vannayatana). It is the embodiment of colour. 

It should be understood that according to Abhi¬ 
dhamma rupa springs from four sources—namely, Kamma, 
mind (citta), seasonal phenomena (utu), and food (ahara). 

62. Sadda or (sound) arises from the friction of 
elements of extension (pathavi dhatu). There are four 
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material elements (bhuta rupa)—namely, the element of 
extension (pathavi). the element of cohesion (apo), the 
element of heat (tejo), and the element of motion (vayo). 
These are the fundamental units of matter. They are 
always inter-dependent and inter-related. One element 
may preponderate over the other as, for example, the ele¬ 
ment of extension predominates in earth, the element of 
cohesion in water, the element of heat in fire, and the ele¬ 
ment of motion in air. 

When an element of extension collides with a similar 
element there arises sound. It springs from both mind 
(citta) and seasonal phenomena (utu). 

Sounds are either articulate (vyakta) or inarticulate 
(avyakta). 

63. Gandha (odour) is derived from y/ gandh, 
to express (sucane). It springs from all the four sources. 

64. Rasa (taste) is diffused in all the elements. 
Only the sapidity that exists in them is regarded as rasa. 

65. Photthabbarammana—tangible object. It is 
not mere contact. With the exception of the element of 
cohesion all the remaining three elements are regarded 
as tangible, because the former cannot be felt by the 
body. 

When these three elements, which constitute a tan¬ 
gible object, collide with the sensory surface of the body 
there arises either pain or pleasure according to the desir- 
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ability or undesirability of the object. In the case of other 
objects there results only upekkha—neutral feeling. 

66. Dhammarammana includes all objects of con¬ 
sciousness. Dhamma embraces both mental and physical 
phenomena. 

67. The sensory surfaces of all the five organs are 
known as pasada. In the case of eye, ear, nose, tongue the 
sensory surfaces are located in particular spots, while the 
sensory surface of the body pervades the whole system. 

There are five kinds of pasada rupa corresponding to 
the five sense-organs. 

68. Sukhuma rupas— 

Of the 28 kinds of rupa 16 are classed as sukhum (subtle) 
and 12 as odarika (gross). 

The physical objects of (i) sight, (ii) hearing, 
(iii) scent, (iv) taste, and touch (which includes the ele¬ 
ment of (v) extension, (vi) heat, (vii) and motion), and the 
five pasada rupas belong to the gross group. The remain¬ 
ing 16 which will be described in the chapter on rupa 
belong to the subtle group. They are termed subtle as there 
is no collition on their part. 

69. Namely, all the 89 types of consciousness. They 
are sometimes collectively treated as one object as they all 
possess the identical characteristic of awareness. 

70. Namely, the 52 mental properties. 
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71. This is a supramundane object which is per¬ 
ceived by the eight kinds of Supramundane consciousness. 

72. Pannatti is that which is made manifest. It is 
twofold—namely, nama pannatti and attha pannatti. The 
former means a name or term such as chair, table, etc., the 
latter means the object or idea conveyed thereby. 

73. What is time? Strictly speaking, it is a mere con¬ 
cept which does not exist in an absolute sense. On the 
other hand what space is to matter, time is to mind. 

Conventionally we speak of past (atlta), present 
(paccuppanna), and future (anagata). 

Past is defined as that which has gone beyond its own 
state or the moments of genesis, development, and cessa¬ 
tion (attano sabhavam uppadadikkhanam va atlta atikkanta 
atlta). 

Present is that which on account of this and that rea¬ 
son enters, goes, exists above the moments of genesis etc. 
(tarn tarn karanam paticca uppadadikkhanam uddham 
panna, gata, pavatta = paccuppanna). 

Future is that which has not yet reached both states 
(tadubhayanT pi na agata sampatta). 

According to Abhidhamma each consciousness con¬ 
sists of three phases—uppada (genesis), thiti (develop¬ 
ment), and bhanga (dissolution or cessation). In the view 
of some commentators there is no intermediate thiti stage 
but only the stages of arising and passing away. Each 
thought-moment is followed by another. Time is thus the 
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sine qua non of the succession of mental states. The funda¬ 
mental unit of time is the duration of a thought-moment. 
Commentators say that the rapidity of these fleeting 
thought-moments is such that within the brief duration of 
a flash of lightning there may be billions of thought- 
moments. 

Matter, which also constantly changes, endures only 
for seventeen thought-moments, being the time duration 
for one thought-process. 

Past is gone. Future has not come. We live only for 
one thought-moment and that slips into the irrevocable 
past. In one sense there is only the eternal NOW. In an¬ 
other sense the so-called present is the transitional stage 
from the future to the past. 

The Dictionary of Philosophy defines time “as the 
general medium in which all events take place in succes¬ 
sion or appear to take place in succession”. 

AtthasalinI states that time is a concept derived from 
this or that phenomenon. And it does not exist by nature, 
it is merely a concept. (Tam tarn upadaya pannatto kalo 
nama. So pan’ esa sabhavato avijjamanatta pannatti- 
mattako eva). 

74. All sense-objects belong to the present. 

75. Accordingly—yatharaham, i.e, with respect to 
sense-sphere javana, Higher Intellect (abhinna) and other 
Sublime javanas. 
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The six kinds of objects of the Sense-sphere javanas, 
with the exception of smiling consciousness, are present, 
past, future, and independent of time. 

The objects of the smiling consciousness are past, 
present, and future. 

The objects of the javanas, by means of which the 
Higher Intellect such as Divine Eye, Divine Ear are devel¬ 
oped, are past, present, future,, and independent of time. 

The objects of sublime javanas may be either timeless 
or past. 

As Nibbana is eternal it does not belong to the past, 
present, or future. It is timeless. So is pannatti, independ¬ 
ent of time. 

76. This difficult passage needs some explanation. 

When a person is about to die he sometimes recol¬ 
lects a good or bad action he has performed during his life¬ 
time. The moral or immoral consciousness, experienced at 
the particular moment, arises now as a fresh conscious¬ 
ness. This is technically known as ‘Kamma’. 

Being a thought, it is a dhammarammana grasped 
through the mind-door, and is past. 

The object of the patisandhi, bhavanga, and cuti 
classes of consciousness of the subsequent life is this 
dhammarammana. 

At times it may be a sign or symbol associated with the 
good or bad action. It may be one of the five physical objects 
viewed through one of the six doors, as a present or past object. 
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Suppose, for instance, one hears the Dhamma at the 
dying moment. In this case the present audible word grasped 
through the ear becomes the object. It, therefore, follows 
that the object of the aforesaid three classes of consciousness 
of the following life becomes this Kamma nimitta. 

Again, let us think that a dying physician sees through 
his mental eye the patients he has treated. Now, this is a 
past ruparammana perceived through the mind-door. 

Or again, let us think that a dying butcher hears the 
groans of cattle he has killed. The past audible object is 
presented to the person through the mind-door. 

Kamma-nimitta may, therefore, be past or present, 
viewed through one of the six doors. 

In some cases some symbol of the place in which he 
is to be reborn such as fire, flesh, celestial mansions, etc., 
may appear to the dying person. This is regarded as 
present object grasped through the mind-door. 

Gati-nimitta is, therefore, a visual object, present in 
point of time, and is perceived through the mind-door. 

It should be noted that the patisandhi, bhavariga, 
and cuti thought-moments of the Sense-sphere have for 
their objects a kamma, a kamma-nimitta, or a gati-nimitta, 
perceived through one of the six-doors, in the immediately 
preceding life. 

In the case of all rupavacara patisandhi etc., the 
object is always a past kamma-nimitta which is a concept 
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(pannatti) such as a kasina symbol, perceived through the 
mind-door. 

The object of the first and third Arupa patisandhi etc., 
is also a past concept (pannatti) such as ‘ananto akaso’ 
‘infinite is space’ in the case of the first, and the concept 
‘natthi kind’—‘there is nothing’, in the case of the third. 
These two concepts are regarded as kamma-nimittas per¬ 
ceived through the mind-door. 

The object of the second and fourth arupa jhana 
patisandhi etc., is a past mental object which serves as the 
kamma-nimitta perceived through the mind-door. 

As was explained in the first chapter the second arupa 
consciousness was developed by taking the first arupa con¬ 
sciousness as the object, and the fourth with the third as 
the object. 

77. The term ‘yebhuyyena’ (mostly) is used to indi¬ 
cate the rebirth of one born in the asanna plane where 
there is no consciousness. The commentary states that by 
the power of Kamma some object such as a kamma nimitta 
presents itself to the patisandhi consciousness. 

78. In Buddhism an ordinary worldling is called a 
puthujjana (lit., manyfolk or one who is born again and 
again). Those who have attained the first three stages of 
Sainthood are called sekhas (lit., those who undergo a 
training). Those who have attained the Final stage of 
Sainthood (Arahantship) are called asekhas, who no more 
undergo any training. 
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The sekhas cannot comprehend the Path and Fruit 
consciousness of an Arahant because they have not 
attained that superior state, but worldly thoughts of an 
Arahant they can. 

Similarly the worldlings cannot comprehend the 
supramundane consciousness of the sekha Saints. 

79. Abhinna are the five kinds of Higher Know¬ 
ledge. They are Divine Eye (dibbacakkhu), Divine Ear 
(dibba-sota), Reminiscence of past births (pubbenivasa- 
nussati nana), Reading the thoughts of others (paracitta- 
vijanana) and Psychic Powers (iddhividha nana). To 
develop these five abhinnas one must possess the fifth 
jhana. Not even with this developed Sublime conscious¬ 
ness can a worldling or a sekha comprehend the Path and 
Fruit consciousness of an Arahant. 

It is only an Arahant who can comprehend the Path 
and Fruit consciousness of an Arahant. 

A detailed account of abhinna will appear in a latter 
chapter. 

80. These two classes of consciousness are experi¬ 
enced only by Arahants. 

81. This is the manodvaravajjana which occurs 
before every javana process. Hence there is nothing that is 
beyond the scope of this consciousness. 

82. Namely, Sense-sphere objects, Sublime objects, 
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Supramundane objects, and concepts (pannatti). 

83. The object of the second arupa consciousness is 
the first arupa consciousness, while that of the fourth is the 
third. 


84. i. e., the object of the first arupa consciousness 
is the concept ‘ananto akaso’ ‘infinite is space’, that of the 
third is the concept ‘natthi kind’ ‘there is nothing’. 

An explanation of these appears in the first chapter. 

All the rupa jhanas have concepts such as kasinas as 
their’ objects. 

85. Namely, 23 Sense-sphere Resultants + 1 sense- 
door consciousness -1- 1 smiling consciousness = 25. 

86. Paritta, derived from pari + -y/ da, to break, 
to shorten, means lower or inferior. This refers to Sense- 
sphere objects. 

87. Namely, the Moral, Resultant, and Functional 
2 nd and 4 th arupa cittas (vinnanancayatana and n’eva 
sanna n’asannayatana). 

88. Namely, 15 Rupa jhanas and Moral, Resultant, 
and Functional 1st and 3rd arupa jhanas (akasanancayatana 
and akincannayatana) 15 + 6 = 21. 

89. Vohara here refers to concepts such as kasinas 
etc. 
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90. Namely, the 12 Immorals and 8 Sense-sphere 
Morals and Functionals, dissociated with knowledge. 

91. They are the 4 Sense-sphere Morals associated 
with knowledge and the 5th Moral rupa jhana (abhinna 
kusala citta). 

92. They are the 4 Sense-sphere Functionals, 

- 1 _ _ _ 

5 Functional rupa jhana, and mind-door apprehending 
(manodvaravajjana). 

(vi. Vatthu—Sangaho) 


§ 12. Vatthusarigahe vatthuni nama cakkhu sota 
ghana jivha kaya hadayavatthu c’ati chabbi- 
dhani bhavanti. 

Tani kamaloke sabbani’ pi labbhanti. 
Rupaloke pana ghanadittayam natthi. Aru- 
paloke pana sabbani 7 pi na samvijjanti. 

Tattha pancavinnanadhatuyo yathakka- 
mam ekantena pancappasadavatthuni nissay’ 
eva pavattanti. Pancadvaravajjanasampa- 
ticchanasankhata pana manodhatu ca hada- 
yam nissay’ eva pavattanti. Tatha avasesa 
pana manovinnanadhatu-sankhata ca san- 
tlranamahavipakapatighadvayapathamamag- 
gahasanarupavacaravasena hadayam nissay’ 
eva pavattanti. 
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Avasesa kusalakusalakriyanuttaravasena pana nissaya va 
anissaya. Aruppavipakavasena hadayam anissay’ eva ti. 

§ 13. Chavatthu nissita kame satta rupe catubbidha 
Ti vatthu nissitaruppe dhatveka nissita mata. 

Tecattallsa nissaya dve cattallsa jayare 
Nissaya ca anissaya paka’ ruppa anissita’ ti. 

Iti Abhidhammatthasarigahe Pakinnakasangahavibha- 
go nama Tatiyo Paricchedo. 


(vi. Summary of Bases) 


§ 12. In the summary of bases (93), there are six kinds— 
namely, eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and heart. 

All these, too, (94) are found in the Sense-sphere. 
But in the Form-sphere three bases—nose, tongue, and 
body—are not found (95). In the Formless-sphere no base 
(96) exists. 

Therein the five elements of sense-impressions lie 
entirely dependent on the five sensory parts (97) of the 
organs as their respective bases. But the mind-element— 
namely, the five-door adverting consciousness and the 
(two types of) receiving consciousness—rest in depend¬ 
ence on the heart (98). Likewise the remaining mind- 
conscious-element (99) comprising the (100) investigat¬ 
ing consciousness, the great Resultants, the two (101) 
accompanied by aversion, the first Path (102) conscious- 
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ness, smiling consciousness, (103) and Form-sphere (104) 
consciousness, rest in dependence on the heart (105). 

(10 + 3 + 3 + 8 + 2 + 1 + 1 + 15 = 43). 

The remaining classes of consciousness (106) whether Moral, 
Immoral, Functional, or Supramundane, are either depend¬ 
ent on, or independent of, the heart-base. The Formless- 
sphere Resultants are independent of the heart-base. 

§ 13. It should be known that in the Sense-sphere seven 
elements (107) are dependent on the six bases, in the 
Form-sphere four (108) are dependent on three (109) 
bases, in the Formless-sphere the one single (110) mind- 
element is not dependent on any. 

Forty-three arise dependent on a base. Forty-two 
arise with or without a base. The Formless Resultants arise 
without any base. 


Thus ends the third chapter in the Compendium of 
Abhidhamma, entitled the miscellaneous treatment. 


Notes: 

93. Vatthu is derived from y/ vas, to dwell. In its 
primary sense it means a garden, field, or avenue. In its 
secondary sense it means a cause or condition. Vatthu is 
also applied to something that exists, that is, a substance, 
object, or thing. Referring to the three objects of worship, 
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the Buddha says “Uddesikam ti avatthukam”. Here avat- 
thuka means objectless, without a thing or substance. 

Vatthu is the seat of sense-organs. 

There are six seats or physical bases corresponding to 
the six senses. 

These will be fully described in the chapter on Rupa. 

94. The indeclinable particle ‘pi 7 (too) in the text 
indicates that there is an exception in the case of those 
who are born blind, deaf, dumb, etc. 

95. The organs exist, but not their sensory faculties 
as beings in these higher planes have temporarily inhibited 
the desire for sensual pleasures (kamaraga) They possess 
eye and ear so that they may utilise them for good pur¬ 
poses. The heart-base also exists because it is the seat of 
consciousness. 

96. Being devoid of all forms of matter. Mind alone 
exists even without the seat of consciousness by the power 
of meditation. 

97. For instance, the eye-consciousness depends on 
the sensory surface of the eye but not on the physical 
organ or ‘eye of flesh 7 The other sense-impressions also 
depend on their respective sensory surfaces. 

The sensory surfaces (pasada) of these five organs 
should be understood as follows:— 

“Cakkhu, which stands for vision, sense of sight and 
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eye. “Eye”, however, is always in the present work to be 
understood as the seeing faculty or visual sense, and not as 
the physical or ‘eye of flesh 7 (mamsa cakkhu). The commen¬ 
tary gives an account of the eye, of which the following is 
the substance: First the aggregate organism (sasambhara- 
cakkhu). A ball of flesh fixed in a cavity, bound by the 
socket-bone beneath and by the bone of the eyebrow above, 
by the angles of the eye at the sides, by the brain within and 
by the eyelashes without. There are fourteen constituents: 
the four elements, the six attributes dependent on them, 
viz., colour, odour, taste, sap of life, form (santhanam), and 
collocation (sambhavo); vitality, nature, body-sensibility 
(kayappasado), and the visual sentient organ. The last four 
have their source in karma. When ‘the world 7 , seeing an 
obvious extended white object fancies it perceives the eye, 
it only perceives the basis (or seat— vatthu ) of the eye And 
this ball of flesh, bound to the brain by nerve-fibres, is 
white, black and red, and contains the solid, the liquid, the 
lambent and the gaseous. It is white by superfluity of 
humour, black by superfluity of bile, red by superfluity of 
blood, rigid by superfluity of the solid, exuding by superflu¬ 
ity of the liquid, inflamed by superfluity of the lambent, 
quivering by superfluity of the gaseous. But that sentient 
organ (pasado) which is there bound, inherent, derived 
from the four great principles—this is the visual sense 
(pasada-cakkhu). Placed in the midst and in the front of the 
black disc of the composite eye, the white disc surrounding 
it (note that the iris is either not distinguished or is itself the 
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‘black disc’) and in the circle of vision, in the region where 
the forms of adjacent bodies come to appear, it permeates 
the seven ocular membranes as sprinkled oil will permeate 
seven cotton wicks. And so it stands, aided by the four ele¬ 
ments, sustaining, maturing, moving (samudlranam)—like 
an infant prince and four nurses, feeling, bathing, dressing, 
and fanning him—maintained by nutriment both physical 
(utu) and mental, protected by the (normal) span of life 
invested with colour, smell, taste, and to forth, in size the 
measure of a louse’s head—stands duly constituting itself 
the door of the seat of visual cognitions etc. For as it has 
been said by the Commander of the Doctrine (Sariputta): 

‘The visual sense by which he beholds forms 

It small and delicate, comparable to a louse’s head. 

Sotappasada— 

“This, situated within the cavity of the aggregate organism 
of the ear, and well furnished fine reddish hairs, is in shape 
like a little finger-stall (angulivethana).” (Asl. 310) 

Ghanappasada— 

“This is situated inside the cavity of the aggregate nasal 
organism, in appearance like a goat’s hoof.” (Asl. 310) 

Jivhappasada— 

“This is situated above the middle of the aggregate gusta¬ 
tory organism, in appearance like the upper side of the leaf 
of a lotus.” (Asl. 310). 
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Kayappasada— 

“The sphere of kaya—so runs the comment (Asl. 311)—is 
diffused over the whole bodily form just as oil pervades an 
entire cotton rag.” [Buddhist Psychology , pp. 173-181). 

98. Hadayavatthu—heart-base. 

According to the commentators hadayavatthu is the seat of 
consciousness. Tradition says that within the cavity of the 
heart there is some blood, and depending on which lies the 
seat of consciousness. It was this cardiac theory that pre¬ 
vailed in the Buddha’s time, and this was evidently sup¬ 
ported by the Upanishads. 

The Buddha could have adopted this popular theory, 
but He did not commit Himself. 

Mr. Aung in his Compendium argues that the Buddha 
was silent on this point. He did not positively assert that 
the seat of consciousness was either in the heart or in the 
brain. In the DhammasariganI the term hadayavatthu has 
purposely been omitted. In the Patthana, instead of using 
hadaya as the seat of consciousness, the Buddha has sim¬ 
ply stated ‘yam rupam nissaya’—depending on that ‘rupa’. 
Mr. Aung’s opinion is that the Buddha did not want to 
reject the popular theory. Nor did He advance a new the¬ 
ory that brain is the seat of consciousness as is regarded by 
modern scientists. 

See Buddhist Psychology —Introduction lxxviii, and 
Compendium of Philosophy, pp. 277-279. 
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99. Dhatu is derived from dhar, to hold, to 
bear. ‘That which carries its own characteristic mark is 
dhatu’. They are so called since they are devoid of being or 
life (nissatta nijjlva). 

For the sake of convenience three technical terms are 
used here. They are pancavinnanadhatu, manodhatu, mano- 
vinnana-dhatu. 

Panca-vinnana-dhatu is applied to the ten sense- 
impressions. 

Mano-dhatu—is applied to the two types of receiving 
consciousness and five-door adverting consciousness 
(sampaticchana and pancadvaravajjana). 

Mano-vinnana-dhatu is applied to all the remaining 
classes of consciousness. 

100. The three classes of investigating conscious¬ 
ness and the eight great Resultants do not arise in the 
Formless sphere owing to the absence of any door or any 
function there. 

101. As aversion has been inhibited by those born in 
rupa and arupa planes the two classes of consciousness, 
accompanied by aversion, do not arise there. 

102. To attain the first stage of Sainthood one must 
hear the word from another (paratoghosappaccaya). 

103. Smiling consciousness cannot arise without a 
body. Buddhas and Pacceka Buddhas who experience such 
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classes of consciousness are not born outside the human 
plane. 

104. No rupa jhana consciousness arises in the 
arupaloka as those persons born in such planes have tem¬ 
porarily inhibited the desire for rupa. 

105. All the 43 types of consciousness stated above, 
are dependent on the hadayavatthu. 

(10 + 3 + 3 + 8 + 2 + 1 + 1 + 15 = 43). 

106. They are the 8 sobhana kusalas, 4 rupa kusalas, 
10 akusalas, 1 manodvaravajjana, 8 sobhana kriya, 
4 arupa kriya, 7 lokuttaras = 42. 

These may arise in planes with the five Aggregates or 
in planes with four Aggregates (arupa-loka). 

107. i.e., 5 pancavinnanadhatus + 1 manodhatu + 
1 manovinnanadhatu = 7. 

108. i. e., 1 cakkhuvinnana, 1 sotavinnana, 1 mano¬ 
dhatu, 1 manovinnanadhatu = 4. 

109. Namely, cakkhu, sota and hadayavatthu. 

110. Dhatu’ + eka = Dhatv’ eka. This refers to 
manovinnanadhatu. 
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Chapter IV 


VTthi—Sangaha Vibhago 


§ 1. Cittuppadanamicc’ evam katva sangaham 

uttaram 

Bhumi-puggalabhedena pubbaparaniyamitam 
Pavattisangaham nama patisandhippa- 

vattiyam 

Pavakkhama samasena yathasambhavato 

katham. 

§ 2. Cha vatthuni, cha dvarani, cha alambanani, 
cha vinnanani, cha vlthiyo, chadha 
visayappavatti c’ ati vlthisangahe cha chakkani 
veditabbani. 

VTthimuttanam pana kamma-kammani- 
mitta-gatinimitta-vasena tividha hoti 
visayappavatti. 

Tattha vatthudvaralambanani pubbe vutta- 
nayen’ eva. 

Cakkhuvinnanam, sotavinnanam, ghana- 
vinnanam, jivhavinnanam, kayavinnanam 
manovinnanam c’ati cha vinnanani. 

VTthiyo pana cakkhudvaravlthi, sotadvara- 
vlthi, gbanadvaravlthi, jivhadvaravlthi, 
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kayadvaravlthi, manodvaravlthi c’ati dvara- 
vasena va cakkhuvinnanavlthi, sotavinnana- 
vlthi, ghanavinnanavlthi, jivhavinnanavlthi, 
kayavinnanavlthi manovinnanavlthi c’ati 
vinnanavasena va dvarappavatta cittappa- 
vattiyo yojetabba. 

§ 3. Atimahantam, mahantam, parittam, atipari- 
ttam c’ati pancadvare, manodvare, vibhuta- 
mavibhutam c’ati chadha visayappavatti vedi- 
tabba. 

Katham? Uppadatthitibhangavasena 
khanattayam ekacittakkhanam nama. Tani 
pana sattarasacittakkhanani rupadhammanam 
ayu. Ekacittakkhanatltani va, bahucittakkha- 
natltani va thitippattan’ eva pancalambanani 
pancadvare apathamagacchanti. Tasma yadi 
ekacittakkanatltakam ruparammanam cak- 
khussam’ apatham’agacchati, tato dvikkhat- 
tum bhavange calite bhavangasotam 
vocchinditva tarn’ eva ruparammanam avaj- 
jentam pancadvaravajjanacittam uppajjitva 
nirujjhati. Tato tass’ anantaram tarn’ eva 
rupam passantam cakkhuvinnanam, sam- 
paticchantam sampaticchanacittam, santlra- 
yamanam santlranacittam, vavatthapentam 
votthapanacittam c’ati yathakkamam 
uppajjitva nirujjhanti. Tato param ek’ 
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unatimsakamavacarajavanesu yam kind 
laddhapaccayam yebhuyyena sattakkhattum 
javati. Javananubandhani ca dve 
tadarammanapakani yatharaham pavattanti. 
Tato param bhavarigapato. 

Ettavata cuddasacittuppada dve bhavanga- 
calanani pubbevatltakamekacittakkhananti 
katva sattarasa cittakkhanani paripurenti. 

Tato param nirujjhati. Alambanam’ etam 
atimahantam nama gocaram. 

Yava tadalambun’ uppada pana appahon- 
tatltakam apatham agatam alambanam maha- 
ntam nama. Tattha javanavasane bhavanga- 
pato’ va hoti. Natthi tadalambanuppado. 

Yava javanuppada’ pi appahontatltakama- 
patham agatam alambanam parittam nama. 

Tattha javanam pi anuppajjitva dvattikkha- 
ttum votthapanam’ eva pavattati. Tato 
param bhavangapato’ va hoti. 

Yava votthapanuppada ca pana appahon- 
tatltakam apatham agatam nirodhasannama- 
lambanam atiparittam nama. Tattha bhavan- 
gacalanam’ eva hoti. Natthi vlthicittuppado. 

Icc’ evam cakkhudvare, tatha sotadvaradlsu 
d ati sabbatha’ pi pancadvare tadalambana- 
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javana-votthapanamoghavara-sarikharanam 
catunnam varanam yathakkamam arammana- 
bhuta visayappavatti catudha veditabba. 

§ 4. VTthicittani satt’ eva cittuppada catuddasa 

Catupannasa vitthara pancadvare yatharaham. 

AyanT ettha pancadvare vlthicittappavattinayo. 


Analysis of Thought-Processes 

Five Sense-Door Thought-Process 
Introductory 

§ 1. Having thus completed the noble compendium of 
consciousness and its concomitants (with respect to feel¬ 
ings etc.), I shall briefly describe, in due order, the com¬ 
pendium of (thought) processes both at rebirth and in life¬ 
time, according to the planes and individuals, and as they 
are determined by what (consciousness) that precedes and 
by what that follows (1). 

Notes:— 

1. In the preceding chapter states of consciousness 
and mental concomitants were treated according to feel¬ 
ings, roots, etc. In the present one the author deals with 
thought-processes as they arise through the mind and the 
other five senses, in accordance with the different kinds of 
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individuals and planes of existence. 

The Pali phrase pubbaparaniyamitam needs an ex¬ 
planation. The commentary explains it thus—this citta 
arises after so many cittas, and so many cittas follow this 
citta (idam ettakehi param, imassa anantaram, ettakani 
cittani). 

Patisandhi here refers to the initial thought-process 
that occurs at the moment of conception in a new birth. 
Pavatti refers to all thought-processes that occur during 
the course of one’s lifetime. 

The translation of these two verses appears in the 
Compendium of Philosophy as follows:— 

“This further summary of geneses 
Of thought now having made, I will go on 
To speak concisely, summing up again 
Processes of the mind, in birth and life, 

By order due, the ‘after’, the ‘before’, 

Distinguishing both person and life-plane.”(p. 124). 

Thought-Processes 

§ 2. In the compendium of thought-processes six kinds of 
six classes each should be understood—namely, 

i. six bases, n. six doors, m. six objects/ iv. six¬ 
fold consciousness, v. six processes (2), and vi. sixfold 
presentation of objects (3). 

93. These first three classes have already been discussed in the previous chapter. 
They are repeated here merely to complete the six groups. 
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The presentation of objects to the process-freed con¬ 
sciousness 94 is threefold—namely, (i) Kamma, (ii) Kamma 
sign, and (iii) Destiny sign. 

The bases, doors, and objects, therein, are as de¬ 
scribed before. 

The sixfold types of consciousness are eye-consciousness, 
ear-consciousness, nose-consciousness, tongue-consciousness, 
body-consciousness, and mind-consciousness. 

According to the doors the thought-processes are:— 

1. The process connected with the eye-door, 

2. The process connected with the ear-door, 

3. The process connected with the nose-door, 

4. The process connected with the tongue-door, 

5. The process connected with the body-door, and 

6. The process connected with the mind-door. 

Or, according to consciousness the thought-processes are: 

1. The process connected with the eye-consciousness, 

2. The process connected with the ear-consciousness, 

3. The process connected with the nose-consciousness, 

4. The process connected with the tongue-consciousness, 

5. The process connected with the body-consciousness, 

and 

6. The process connected with the mind-consciousness. 

The thought procedure connected with the doors should 
thus be co-ordinated. 

94. 2. Namely, Patisandhi, bhavanga and cuti. 
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§ 3. The sixfold presentation of objects (4) should be 
understood as follows:— 

a. At the five sense-doors— 

(i) ‘very great’, (ii) ‘great’, (iii) ‘slight’, (iv) ‘very 
slight’. 

b. At the mind-door 

(v) ‘clear’ and (vi) ‘obscure’. 

How is the intensity of objects determined? 

The three instants such as genesis, static (or develop¬ 
ment), and dissolution constitute one thought-moment. 
The duration of material things consists of seventeen such 
thought-moments. 

The five sense-objects enter the avenue of five sense- 
doors at the static stage when one or several thought- 
moments have passed. 

Hence the thought-process (4) runs as follows:— 

Suppose a visible object which has passed one instant 
(i) enters the avenue of eye. Then the bhavanga- 
consciousness vibrates for one moment and perishes, 
(ii, iii) arresting the bhavanga stream. Subsequently the 
five-door apprehending consciousness (iv) arises and 
ceases apprehending that very visible object. 

Thereafter the following thought-moments arise and 
cease in order— 

(v) eye-consciousness seeing that very form, 

(vi) recipient consciousness receiving it, 

(vii) investigating consciousness investigating it, 
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(viii) determining consciousness determining it. 

Then any one of the 29 kinds of Sense-sphere javanas, thus 
causally conditioned, runs mostly for seven moments (ix-xv). 

Following the javanas, two retentive resultants 
(xvi, xvii) arise accordingly. Finally comes the subsidence 
into the bhavanga. 

Thus far seventeen thought-moments are complete 
namely, 

fourteen ‘thought-arisings’ (cittuppada) 

two vibrations of bhavanga, and 

one thought-moment that passed at the inception. 

Then the object ceases. 

Such an object is termed Very great.’ 95 

That object which enters the avenue of sense, having 
passed (a few moments) and is not able to survive till the 
arising of the retentive thought-moments, is termed ‘great’. 

That object which enters the avenue of sense, having 
passed (a few moments) and is not able to survive even till 
the arising of the javanas, is termed ‘slight’. 

In that case even the javanas do not arise, but only the 
determining consciousness lasts for two or three moments 
and then there is subsidence into bhavanga. 

That object which is about to cease and which enters 
the avenue of sense, having passed a few moments and is 
not able to survive till the arising of determining con¬ 
sciousness, is termed ‘very slight.’ 

95. See pp. 263, 264. 
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In that case there is merely a vibration of the bha- 
variga, but no genesis of a thought-process. 

As in the eye-door so is in the ear-door etc. 

In all the five doors, the fourfold presentation of 
objects should be understood, is due order, in the four 
ways, known as— 

1. the course (ending with) retention. 

2. the course (ending with) javana, 

3. the course (ending with) determining, and 

4. the futile course. 

§. 4. There are seven modes 96 and fourteen different 
types of consciousness in the thought-process. In detail 
there are accordingly 54 97 in the five doors. 

Herein this is the method of thought-process in the 
five sense-doors. 

Notes:— 

2. VithI is derived from vi + -y/ i, to go. 

This term means a way or street, but here it is used in 
the sense of process (parampara). A thought-process con¬ 
sists of several thought-moments, and a thought-moment 
is never called a citta-vlthi. 

3. Visayappavatti— 

The commentarial explanation is — The presentation of 

96. Namely, 1. avajjana, 2. panca vinnana, 3. sampaticchana, 4. Santlrana, 

5. votthapana, 6. Javana, (7 moments) and 7. tadalambana. These become 14 
when the 7 javana moments and 2 tadalambanas are reckoned separately. 

97. Those comprise all the classes of Sense-sphere consciousness which arise 
through the five sense-doors. 
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objects at the doors’, or ‘the genesis of consciousness on 
the presentation of such objects’, (visayanam dvaresu, 
visayesu ca cittanam pavatti.) 

The author evidently prefers the first explanation. 

4. Thought-processes 

According to Abhidhamma ordinarily there is no moment 
when we do not experience a particular kind of conscious¬ 
ness, hanging on to some object—whether physical or 
mental. The time-limit of such a consciousness is termed 
one thought-moment. The rapidity of the succession of 
such thought-moments is hardly conceivable by the ken of 
human knowledge. Books state that within the brief dura¬ 
tion of a flash of lightning, or in the twinkling of an eye bil¬ 
lions of thought-moments may arise and perish. 

Each thought-moment consists of three minor instants 
(khanas). They are uppada (arising or genesis), thiti (static 
or development), and bhariga (cessation or dissolution). 

Birth, decay, and death 98 correspond to these three 
states. The interval between birth and death is regarded as 
decay. 

Immediately after the cessation stage of a thought- 
moment there results the genesis stage of the subsequent 
thought-moment. Thus each unit of consciousness per¬ 
ishes conditioning another, transmitting at the same time 
all its potentialities to its successor. There is, therefore, a 

98. These three stages correspond to the Hindu view of Brahma (Creator), Vishnu 
(Preserver) and Siva (Destroyer). 
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continuous flow of consciousness like a stream without 
any interruption. 

When a material object is presented to the mind 
through one of the five sense-doors, a thought-process 
occurs, consisting of a series of separate thought-moments 
leading one to the other in a particular, uniform order. This 
order is known as the citta-niyama (psychic order). As a 
rule for a complete perception of a physical object through 
one of the sense-doors precisely 17 thought-moments must 
pass. As such the time duration of matter is fixed at 17 
thought-moments. After the expiration of that time-limit, 
one fundamental unit of matter perishes giving birth to 
another unit. The first moment is regarded as the genesis 
(uppada), the last as dissolution (bhanga), and the interval 
15 moments as decay or development (thiti or jara). 

As a rule when an object enters the consciousness 
through any of the doors one moment of the life- 
continuum elapses. This is known as atlta-bhavariga. Then 
the corresponding thought-process runs uninterruptedly 
for 16 thought-moments. The object thus presented is 
regarded as ‘very great’. 

If the thought-process ceases at the expiration of 
javanas without giving rise to two retentive moments 
(tadalambana), thus completing only 14 moments, then 
the object is called ‘great’. 

Sometimes the thought-process ceases at the 
moment of determining (votthapana) without giving rise 
to the javanas, completing only 7 thought-moments. Then 
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the object is termed ‘slight’. 

At times when an object enters the consciousness 
there is merely a vibration of the life-continuum. Then the 
object is termed ‘very slight’. 

When a so-called ‘very great’ or ‘great’ object, per¬ 
ceived through the five sense-doors, is subsequently con¬ 
ceived by the mind-door, or when a thought process aris¬ 
ing through the mind-door extends up to the retentive 
stage, then the object is regarded as ‘clear’. 

When a thought-process, arising through the mind- 
door, ceases at the javana stage, the object is termed ‘obscure.’ 

When, for instance, a person looks at the radiant 
moon on a cloudless night, he gets a faint glimpse of the 
surrounding stars as well. He focuses his attention on the 
moon, but he cannot avoid the sight of stars around. The 
moon is regarded as a great object, while the stars are 
regarded as minor objects. Both moon and stars are per¬ 
ceived by the mind at different moments. According to 
Abhidhamma it is not correct to say that the stars are per¬ 
ceived by the sub-consciousness and the moon by the con¬ 
sciousness. 


Manodvare Vlthi-Cittappavattinayo 


§ 5. Manodvare pana yadi vibhutamalambanam 
apatham’ agacchati, tato param bhavariga- 
calana-manodvaravajjanajavanavasane tada- 
rammanapakani pavattanti. Tato parari 
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bhavarigapato. 

Avibhuta panalambane javanavasane bhavari- 
gapato’ va hoti. Natthi tadalambanuppado’ti. 

§ 6 VTthicittani tin 7 eva cittuppada daserita 

Vittharena pan’ etthekacattallsa vibhavaye. 

Ayam’ ettha Paritta javanavaro. 


Mind-door Thought-Process 

§ 5. In the mind-door when a ‘clear object’ enters that 
avenue, retentive resultants take place at the end of the 
bhavanga vibrations, mind-door apprehending conscious¬ 
ness, and javanas. After that there is subsidence into the 
bhavanga. 

In the case of an ‘obscure object’ there is subsidence 
into bhavanga at the end of the javanas without giving rise 
to the retentive resultants. 

§ 6. Three modes and ten" different types (of con¬ 
sciousness) in the thought-process are told. It will be 
explained that, in detail, there are 41 100 kinds here. 

Herein this is the section of the minor javana-procedure. 


99. Namely, (1) manodvaravajjana, javana, and tadalambana. When the 7 javanas 
and 2 tadalambanas are reckoned separately they total 10 distinctive thought- 
moments. 

100. Aforesaid 54-13 ( divipancavinnana 10 + sampaticchansa, 2 and 
Pancadvaravajjana 1) =41. 
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Appana—vithicittappavattinayo 

§ 7. Appanajavanavare pana vibutavibhutabhedo 
natthi. Tatha tadalambanuppado ca. 

Tattha hi nanasampayuttakamavacarajava- 
namatthannam annatarasmim parikammu- 
pacaranulomagotrabhu namena catukkhattum 
tikkhattum’ eva va yathakkamam uppajjitva 
niruddhe tadanantaram’ eva yatharaham 
catuttham pancamam va chabblsati mahagga- 
talokuttarajavanesu yathabhinlharavasena 
yam kinci javanam appanavlthimotarati. Tato 
param appanavasane bhavangapato va hoti. 

T attha somanassasahagataj avanan’antaram 
appana’ pi somanassasahagata’ va patikankhi- 
tabba. Upekkhasahagatajavananantaram upek- 
khasahagata’ va. Tattha’ pi kusalajavana- 
nantaram kusalajavanan c’ eva hetthimanca 
phalattayamappeti. Kriyajavananantaram 
kriya javanam arahattaphalan ca appeti. 

§ 8. Dvattimsa sukhapunnamha dvadasopekkhaka 

param 

Sukhitakriyato attha cha sambhontiupekkhaka. 

Puthujjananasekkhanam kamapunnatihetato 
Tihetukamakriyato vltaraganamappana. 

Ayam’ ettha manodvare vlthi-cittappavatti 

nayo. 
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Appana Thought-Process 


§ 7. In the ecstatic (5) javana-procedure there is no dis¬ 
tinction between ‘clear’ and ‘obscure’. Likewise there is no 
arising of retentive resultants. 

In this case any one of the eight Sense-sphere java- 
nas, accompanied by knowledge, arise, in due order, four 
times or thrice, as ‘preparation’ (parikamma), ‘approxima¬ 
tion’ (upacara), ‘adaptation’ (anuloma), and ‘sublimation’ 
(gotrabhu). Immediately after they cease, in the fourth or 
fifth instant, as the case may be, any one of the javanas, 
amongst the 26 Sublime and Supramundane classes, de¬ 
scends into ecstatic process, in accordance with the appro¬ 
priate effort. 

Here, immediately after a pleasurable javana, a 
pleasurable ecstatic javana should be expected. After a 
javana, accompanied by equanimity, an ecstatic javana, 
accompanied by equanimity, is to be expected. 

Here, too, a moral javana, is followed by a moral 
javana and (in the case of attainment—samapatti) it gives 
rise to three lower Fruits. 

A functional javana is followed by a functional javana 
and the Fruit of Arahantship. 

§. 8. After (tihetuka) (6) pleasurable meritorious thoughts 
(7) arise 32 (classes of consciousness) (8); after (tihetuka) 
meritorious thoughts, accompanied by equanimity, 12 classes 
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of consciousness (9); after (tihetuka) pleasurable functional 
thoughts, 8 classes of consciousness (10); and after (tihetuka) 
functional thoughts, accompanied by equanimity, 6 classes of 
consciousness (11). 

To the worldlings and Sekhas ecstasy results after 
tihetuka Sense-sphere meritorious thoughts, but to the Lust¬ 
less 101 after tihetuka Sense-sphere functional thoughts. 

Herein this is the method of thought-processes with 
respect to mind-door. 

Notes:— 

5. Appana—(Samskrt—appana, derived from 

y 7 ri, to go). 

This is a rare Pali term found in Abhidhamma. 

It is derived from the root y/ i, to go. 

‘ y/ I’ + the causal suffix ‘ape’ + ana. ‘A’ is substituted for 
T, and ‘p’ is duplicated: ‘A’ + ppe + ana = appana. The ini¬ 
tial ‘a’ is shortened before double ‘p’. 

Venerable Buddhaghosa defines ‘appana’ as the 
directing or fixing of the one-pointed consciousness on an 
object (ekaggam cittam arammane append). 

Appana is a highly developed form of vitakka—initial 
application of the mind, one of the jhana factors. 

The aspirant who wishes to develop jhanas takes for 
his object a suitable subject, according to his tempera¬ 
ment. In the course of his meditations, as mentioned in the 

101. Arahants. 
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first chapter, he arrives at a stage when be would be able 
to experience the first jhanic ecstasy. 

Then a thought-process runs as follows— 

Manodvaravajjana Parikamma Upacara 

A A A A A A A A A 

Anuloma Gotrabhu Appana 


The first is the mind-door consciousness, which precedes 
the javana stage, conditioned by objects that enter the 
avenue of consciousness. 

The initial thought-moment of the appana javana- 
process is termed parikamma because it is a preparation 
for the desired higher consciousness whether Sublime 
(Mahaggata) or Supramundane (Lokuttara). This is fol¬ 
lowed by another thought-moment known as upacara 
because it arises in proximity to the higher consciousness. 
Ordinarily these two thought-moments arise at the begin¬ 
ning of the appana javana-process, but if the person is 
morally advanced only upacara moment arises without the 
initial parikamma moment. 

The third thought-moment is known as anuloma 
because it arises in harmony with the preceding thought- 
moments and the following gotrabhu thought-moment. 
Gotrabhu, literally, means that which overcomes the 
Sense-sphere lineage or that which develops the sublime 
or exalted lineage. Immediately after this gotrabhu thought- 
moment arises the appana jhana thought-moment. Absolute 
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one-pointedness of the mind is gained at this advanced 
stage of mental development. 

The fully undeveloped jhana, present in the prelimi¬ 
nary thought-moments, is known as upacara samadhi— 
access ecstasy. 

To a worldling and a Sekha one of the four kama- 
vacara moral javanas, accompanied by knowledge, arises 
as these preliminary appana thought-moments. In the case 
of an Asekha it is one of the four Kamavacara functional 
javanas, accompanied by knowledge. 

The Supramundane appana javana-process occurs as 
follows— 


1 2 3 

Parikamma Upacara Anuloma 


4 5 6 7 

Gotrabhu Magga Phala Phala 

JL, JL 

A A A A A A A A A A A A 


In this thought-process parikamma may or may not pre¬ 
cede. As stated above it depends on the moral advance¬ 
ment of the person. Here gotrabhu means that which over¬ 
comes the lineage of the worldling or that which develops 
the supramundane lineage. 

One of the four Kamavacara moral javanas, accompa¬ 
nied by knowledge, arises in these preliminary stages. The 
object of the first three thought-moments is mundane, but 
the object of the gotrabhu is supramundane Nibbana. Never- 
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theless, this developed thought-moment is incapable of erad¬ 
icating the innate defilements. It is the Magga (Path) con¬ 
sciousness that immediately follows, performs the double 
function of intuiting Nibbana and of eradicating the defile¬ 
ments. It should be noted that the Path consciousness occurs 
only once. This is immediately followed by two moments of 
Phala (Fruit) Consciousness if parikamma is present. Other¬ 
wise there will be three Phala thought-moments. 

In the case of the second, third, fourth, stages of 
Sainthood—the fourth thought-moment is named vedana, 
which means purification, instead of gotrabhu. If the pari¬ 
kamma thought-moment precedes, vodana thought-moment 
arises as the fourth, otherwise as the third. 

Each of the four Supramundane Paths arises only 
once in the course of one’s life. But one may experience the 
Fruit consciousness even for a whole day continuously. The 
three lower fruits, Sotapatti, Sakadagami, and Anagami 
are preceded by a moral javana. When one enjoys the Fruit 
of Arahantship the javanas that immediately precede must 
be functionals because an Arahant, being an Asekha, does 
not experience moral javanas. 

6. Tihetuka—conditioned by three hetus—alobha 
(generosity), adosa (goodwill) and amoha (wisdom). 

7. Viz., two types of Kamavacara consciousness, 
accompanied by pleasure and knowledge. 

8. Namely, the first 4 rupa jhanas and 28 (7 x 4) 
lokuttara jhanas. The Arahant Fruit and functionals are 
excluded. 
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tY\ _ _ _ 

9. Namely, 1, 5 rupa jhana 4- 4 arupa jhanas + 
7 lokuttara pancamajjhana. 

10. Namely, 1 st 4 rupa jhanas + 1 st 4 arahatta phala 
jhanas. 

- - - - 

11. Namely, 1, 5 rupa jhana + 4 arupa jhanas + 1, 

tin - 

5 Arahattaphalajhana. 


Tadarammana Niyamo 


§ 9. Sabbattha 7 pi pan’ ettha anitthe arammane 
akusalavipakan’ eva pancavinnanasampatic- 
chanasantlranatadarammanani, ittthe kusala- 
vipakani, Atitthe pana somanassasahagatan’ 
eva santlranatadarammanani. 

Tattha’ pi somanassasahagatakriyajavanava- 
sane somanassasahagatan 7 eva tadaram- 
manani bhavanti. Upekkhasahagatakriya 
javanavasane ca upekkhasahagatan’ eva honti. 

Domanassasahagatajavanavasane ca pana 
tadarammanani c 7 eva bhavangani ca upek- 
kha sahagatan 7 eva bhavanti. Tasma yadi soma- 
nassa-patisandhikassa domanassasahagata¬ 
javanavasane tadarammanasambhavo natthi. 
Tada yam kinci paricitapubbam parittaramma- 
namarabbha upekkhasahagatasantlranam uppa- 
jjati. Tamanantaritva bhavangapato; va hoti 7 
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ti’ pi vadanti acariya. Tatha kamavacarajavana- 
vasane kamavacarasattanam kamavacaradham- 
mesv’ eva arammanabhutesu tadarammanam 
icchantf ti. 

§ 10. Kame javanasattarammananam niyame sati 
Vibhutetimahante ca tadarammanamlritam. 

Ayam’ ettha Tadarammana Niyamo. 


The Procedure of Retention 


§ 9. Here, under all circumstances (i.e., in both sense- 
door and mind-door) when an object (12) is undesirable, 
the five sense-impressions, reception, investigation, reten¬ 
tion (that arise) are immoral resultants. If desirable, they 
are moral resultants. If the object is extremely desirable, 
investigation and retention are accompanied by pleasure. 

In this connection, at the end of functional javanas 
accompanied by pleasure, there arise retentive thought- 
moments also accompanied by pleasure. At the end of func¬ 
tional javanas, accompanied by equanimity, the retentive 
thought-moments are also accompanied by equanimity. 

But at the end of javanas, accompanied by displeas¬ 
ure, the retentive thought-moments and the bhavangas 
are also accompanied by indifference. Hence to one whose 
rebirth-consciousness is accompanied by pleasure, at the 
end of javanas, accompanied by displeasure, retentive 
thought-moments do not arise. Then, there arises an inves- 
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tigating consciousness, accompanied by indifference, 
hanging on to some sense-object with which one is familiar 
before. Immediately after, the teachers say, there is subsid¬ 
ence into the life-continuum. 

Likewise they expect retention at the end of Sense- 
sphere javanas to the Sense-sphere beings only when 
Sense-sphere phenomena become objects. 

§ 10. Retention occurs, they say, in connection with 
‘clear’ and ‘very great’ objects when there is certainty as 
regards the Sense-sphere javanas, beings, and objects. 

Herein this is the procedure of retention. 


Notes: 

12. Obj ects—Arammana 

The desirability or undesirability of an object is deter¬ 
mined not according to individual temperament, but 
according to its intrinsic nature. The resultant conscious¬ 
ness conditioned thereby is regarded as the effect of one’s 
good or bad action. 

The sight of the Buddha will perhaps be repulsive to 
a staunch heretic. His javana thoughts will naturally be 
unwholesome. But the passive wholesome resultant eye- 
consciousness, caused by a past good kamma, is a kusala 
vipaka. This vipaka is not conditioned by his will, but is an 
inevitable consequence. The javana process, on the con¬ 
trary, is conditioned by his own will. 
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Again, for instance, the mere sight of excreta will be 
a source of delight to an ordinary dog. The object is gener¬ 
ally undesirable and is a bad effect (akusala vipaka), but 
the javana process caused thereby will be wholesome to the 
dog. The accompanying feeling will also be pleasurable. 

Although even an Arahant experiences an akusala 
vipaka at the sight of an undesirable object, his javana 
process will neither be wholesome nor unwholesome. The 
accompanying feeling will be one of equanimity. 

Now, when an undesirable object is presented either 
through the mind-door or five sense-doors, the sense- 
impressions, reception, investigation, retention that occur 
in the respective thought-processes, are all bad effects 
(akusala vipakas). The accompanying feeling is invariably 
upekkha, except in the case of body-impression which is 
dukkha. These thought-moments are the inevitable results 
of past bad actions. 

If the presented object is desirable, then the aforesaid 
thought-moments are all good effects (kusala vipakas). 
Here too the accompanying feeling is upekkha, except in 
the case of body-impression which is sukha. All these 
thought-moments are the results of past good actions. 

When the object is extremely desirable, the feeling of 
the santlrana moment differs. Instead of upekkha it is 
somanassa. 

The tadarammanas followed by Sense-sphere func¬ 
tional javanas, accompanied by pleasure, are also associ¬ 
ated with a similar feeling. Likewise the upekkha javanas 
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are followed by upekkha tadarammanas. 

As a rule the preceding javanas and the subsequent 
tadarammanas possess a similar feeling. Somanassa is fol¬ 
lowed by somanassa, and upekkha by upekkha. 

What happens when the javanas are accompanied by 
domanassa as there are no domanassa tadarammanas? 

If the rebirth-consciousness (patisandhi-citta) of the 
person is accompanied by somanassa, then there will be 
no tadarammanas, as the bhavanga that immediately fol¬ 
lows is also accompanied by somanassa. In that case an 
adventitious upekkha santlrana, without any special func¬ 
tion, merely intervenes for one moment. This adventitious 
thought-moment is technically termed agaritukabha- 
variga. Usually the object of the javanas and that of the 
tadarammanas are identical. But in this particular case the 
objects differ. The object of this santlrana is another kama- 
vacara object with which one is familiar in the course of 
one’s life. This object is termed paritta (smaller or lesser) 
in comparison with the higher rupa, arupa and lokuttara 
objects. 

If, on the other hand, the rebirth-consciousness is not 
associated with somanassa, then the tadarammanas be¬ 
come upekkha as are the bhavarigas that follow. 

It should be noted that tadarammanas occur only, at 
the end of kamavacara javanas, only to kamavacara 
beings, and only in connection with kamavacara objects, 
which are either ‘very intense’ or ‘clear’. 
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Javana—Niyamo 


§ 11. Javanesu ca parittajavanavlthiyam kamavaca- 
rajavanani sattakkhattum chakkhattum’ eva 
va javanti. 

Mandappavattiyam pana maranakaladisu 
pancavaram’eva 

Bhagavato pana yamakapatihariyakaladlsu 
lahukappavattiyam cattari panca va 
paccavekkhanacittani bhavantf ti pi vadanti. 

Adikammikassa pana pathamakappanayam 
mahaggatajavanank abhinnajavanani ca 
sabbada pi ekavaram’ eva javanti. Tato param 
bhavangapato. 

Cattaro pana magguppada ekacittakkhanika. 
Tato param dve tlni phalacittani yatharaham 
uppajjanti. Tato param bhavangapato. 

Nirodhasamapattikale dvikkhattum catuttha- 
ruppajavanam javati. Tato param nirodham 
phusati. Vutthanakale ca anagami phalam 
va arahattaphalam va yatharaham’ ekavaram 
uppajjitva niruddhe bhavangapato’ va hoti. 

Sabbattha’ pi samapattivlthiyam pana 
bhavangasote viya vlthiniyamo natthl’ ti katva 
bahuni pi labbhantl ti. (veditabbam). 
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§ 12. Sattakkhattum parittani maggabhinna sakim 

mata 

Avasesani labbhanti javanani bahuni’ pi. 

Ayam’ ettha Javana-Niyamo. 

Procedure of Javana (13) 

§ 11. Amongst the javanas, in a minor javana process, the 
sense-sphere javanas run only for seven or six times. 

But in the case of a feeble process and at the time of 
dying etc. only five times. 

To the Exalted One, at the time of the ‘Twin Psychic 
Phenomenon’ and the like, when the procedure is alert, 
only four or five reflective thought-moments arise, they say. 

To the beginner, during the first ecstasy, the Sublime 
javanas and super-intellect javanas, run only once at all times. 
Subsequently there is subsidence into the life-continuum. 

The arising of the four Paths endures only for one 
thought-moment. Thereafter two or three Fruit thought- 
moments arise accordingly. Then comes subsidence into 
life-continuum. 

At the time of Supreme Cessation (14) the fourth 
arupa javana runs twice and then contacts Cessation. When 
emerging (from this ecstasy) either Anagami Fruit- 
consciousness or Arahatta Fruit-consciousness arises accord¬ 
ingly. When it ceases there is subsidence into the continuum. 

In the process of Attainments there is no regularity of 
thought-processes, as in the stream of life-continuum. 
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Nevertheless, it should be understood that many (Sublime 
and Supramundane) javanas take place. 

§ 12. It should be known that minor javanas arise seven 
times, the Paths and Super-intellect only once, the rest 
(Sublime and Supramundane) several times. 

Herein this is the procedure of javanas. 


Notes:— 

13. Javana— 

As it is difficult to give an adequate English rendering for 
javana the Pali term has been retained here. 

Both psychologically and ethically javana thought- 
moments are the most important as both good and evil are 
determined at this stage. 

Sometimes the javanas last only for one moment. At 
times they may continue for seven moments the most. 

Kamavacara javanas, as a rule, last only for six or 
seven moments. When one is in a senseless state or is 
about to die, javanas are confined to five moments. 

When the Buddha, by His psychic powers, emits fire 
and water, almost simultaneously, from His body, only 
four or five javana thought-moments arise so as to reflect 
on the jhana factors which is a pre-requisite for the per¬ 
formance of this ‘Twin Psychic Phenomenon’. 

In the case of a Yogi who develops the first jhana for 
the first time javana lasts only for one moment. So is it with 
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those who develop the five Abhinnas—namely, i:) Psychic 
Powers (Iddhividha), ii.) Celestial Ear (Dibba Sota), Celes¬ 
tial Eye (Dibba Cakkhu), Reading of Others’ Thoughts 
(Paracittavijanana), and Reminiscence of Previous Births 

r*J 

(Pubbe-nivasanussati Nana). The four classes of supramun- 
dane javana Path-consciousness also last for one moment 
only. It is at this great moment that Nibbana is intuited. 

14. Nirodha Samapatti— 

An Anagami or an Arahant who has developed the rupa 
and arupa jhanas could, by will power, temporarily arrest 
the ordinary flow of consciousness even for seven days 
continuously. When one attains to this state all mental 
activities cease although there exist heat and life, devoid 
of any breathing. The difference between a corpse and one 
in this state is that the latter possesses life. Books state that 
his body cannot be harmed too. The attainment to such an 
ecstatic state is known as Nirodha-Samapatti. Nirodha 
means cessation, and Samapatti is attainment. 

Immediately prior to the attainment of this state he 
experiences for two moments the fourth arupajhana (state 
of neither perception nor non-perception). The flow of 
consciousness then ceases until he emerges therefrom as 
determined by him. As a rule he remains in this state for 
about a week. Motionless he abides in this ecstasy. Books 
relate an incident of a Pacceka Buddha whose body was set 
fire to while in this state. But he was not affected thereby. 

Now when he emerges from this state the first thought- 
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moment to arise is an Anagami Fruit-consciousness in the 
case of an Anagami, or an Arahant Fruit-consciousness in the 
case of an Arahant. Thereafter the stream of consciousness 
subsides into bhavariga. 

Puggala—Bhedo 

§ 13. Duhetukanam’ahetukanahca pan’ettha kriya- 
javanani c’eva appanajavanani ca na labbhanti 
Tatha nanasampayuttavipakani ca sugatiyam, 
duggatiyam pana nanavippayuttani ca maha- 
vipakani na labbhanti. 

Tihetukesu ca khlnasavanam kusalakusala- 
javanani ca na labbhatTti. Tatha sekkhaputhu- 
jjananam kriyajavanani. Ditthigatasampayut- 
tavicikicchajavanani ca sekkhanam. Anagami- 
puggalanam pana patighajavanani ca na lab¬ 
bhanti. Lokuttarajavanani ca yathasakamari 
yanam’ eva samuppajjantT ti. 

§ 14. Asekkhanam catucattallsasekkhanam’ uddise 
Chapannasavasesanam catupannasa sambhava. 

Ayam’ ettha puggalabhedo. 

Classification of Individuals 

§ 13. Herein, to those whose rebirth-consciousness is con¬ 
ditioned by two roots 102 and conditioned by none, func- 
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tional javanas and ecstatic javanas 103 do not arise. Like 
wise, in a happy plane, resultants, accompanied by know¬ 
ledge, also do not arise. 104 But in a woeful state they do 
not also get great resultants dissociated with knowledge. 

To the ‘Corruption-freed’ (Arahants), amongst those 
whose rebirth-consciousness is conditioned by three roots, 
no moral and immoral javanas arise. Similarly to the 
Sekhas and worldlings functional javanas do not arise. Nor 
do the javanas connected with misbelief and doubts arise 
to the Sekhas. 105 To the Anagami individuals there are no 
javanas connected with aversion. 106 But the supramun- 
dane javanas are experienced only by Ariyas 107 according 
to their respective capacities. 


§ 14. As they arise, it is stated that Asekhas experience 
44, 108 Sekhas 56, 109 and the rest 54 110 classes of 
consciousness. 

102. Namely, Alobha and Adosa. 

103. It is only a tihetuka individual that could develop Jhanas or attain Sainthood. 

104. Owing to the inferiority of the rebirth-consciousness, tihetuka tadalambanas 
do not arise. 

105. Because they are eradicated on attaining Sotapatti. 

106. Because an Anagami eradicates sense-desires and aversion. 

107. All the four classes of Saints are called Ariyas because they far removed from 
passions. 

108. Namely, 18 ahetukas + 16 sobhana kriya and vipaka, + 9 rupa and arupa 
kriya + 1 Arahatta Phala. 

109. Namely, 7 akusalas + 21 (8 + 5 + 4 + 4) kusalas + 23 Kama vacara vipakas 
+ 2 avajjanas + 3 Phalas. 

110. To worldlings 54—namely, 12 akusalas + 1 7ahetukas + 16 sobhana kusala 
and vipakas + 9 rupa and arupa kusalas. 
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Herein this is the classific action of individuals. 


Bhumi—Bhedo 


§ 15. Kamavacarabhumiyam pan’ etani sabbani ’pi 
vlthicittani yatharaham’ upalabbhanti. Rupa- 
vacarabhumiyam patighajavanatadalambana- 
vajjitani. 

Arupavacarabhumiyam pathamamaggaru- 
pavacarahasanahetthimaruppavajjitani ca 
labbhanti. 

Sabbattha’pi ca tam pasadarahitanam tam tam 
dvarikavlthicittani na labbhant’ eva. 

Assannasattanam pana sabbatha’pi cittappa- 
vatti natth’eva’ti. 


§ 16. Asitivithicittani kame rupe yatharaham 

Catusatthi tatharuppe dvecattallsa labbhare. 

Ayam’ettha Bhumivibhago. 


§ 17. Icc’evam chadvarikacittappavatti yathasam- 
bhavam bhavangantarita yavatayukamab- 
bhocchlnna pavattatl’ ti. 
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Iti Abhidhammattha-Sarigahe Vlthi-Sarigaha- 
Vibhago nama Catuttho-Paricchedo. 


Section on Planes 


§ 15. On the Sense-sphere all these foregoing thought- 
processes occur according to circumstances. 

On the Plane of Form (all) with the exception of java- 
nas connected with aversion and retentive moments. 

On the Formless Plane (all) with the exception of the 
First Path, rupavacara consciousness, smiling conscious¬ 
ness, and the lower arupa classes of consciousness. 

In all planes, to those who are devoid of sense- 
organs, thought-processes connected with corresponding 
doors do not arise. 

To those individuals without consciousness there is 
absolutely no mental process whatsoever. 

§ 16. On the Sense-sphere, according to circumstances, 
80 111 thought-processes are obtained; on the Plane of 
Form 64; 112 on the Formless Plane 42. 113 
Herein this is the section on Planes. 

111. Namely, 54 Kamavacaras + 18 rupa and arupa kusalas and kriyas + 

8 lokuttaras = 80. 

112. Namely, 10 akusalas (excluding 2 patighas ) + 9 ahetuka vipakas (excluding 
kayag, hana and jivha vinnanas ) + 3 ahetuka kriyas + 16 Kamavacara kusalas 
and kriyas + 10 rupa kusalas and kriyas + 8 arupa kusalas and kriyas + 

8 lokuttaras = 64. 

113. Namely, 10 akusalas + 1 manodvaravajjana 16 Kamavacara kusalas and kriyas 
+ 8 Arupa kusalas and kriyas + 7 lokuttaras (excluding Sotapatti Magga ) = 42. 
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§ 17. Thus the thought-processes connected with six 
doors, as they arise, continue without any break, inter¬ 
cepted by bhavarigas, till life lasts. 

Thus ends the fourth chapter in the Compendium 
of Abhidhamma, entitled the Analysis of Thought- 
Processes. 


Thought-Processes 


When, for instance, a visible object enters the mind 
through the eye-door a thought-process runs as 
follows— 

Pancadvara citta vlthi—Ati Mahanta Diagram IX 


Atita Bhavanga Bhavanga Calana Bhavarigupaccheda 


1 


2 


3 


Pancadvaravajjana Cakkhu Vinnana 

A A A A A A 


4 


5 


Sampaticchana 



Santirana 



Votthapana 



6 


7 


8 
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Javana 

JU JLr JU «JL> JL, JU JU JU «JL> «A» 

A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A 

9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


Tadarammana 

j, «ju 

A A A A A A 


16 17 

Immediately after this five sense-door thought-process, 
the stream of consciousness subsides into bhavanga. Then 
there arises a mind-door thought-process perceiving the 
aforesaid visible object mentally as follows:— 

Manodvarika Vithi 

Manodvaravajj ana 

Ju «.*- 

A A A 

1 

Javana 

JU JU JL JU JU JU JU JU 

A A A A A A A A A A A A A A A 

2 3 4 5 6 

Tadarammana 

JL «-t- JL. «.*- 

A A A A A A 

9 10 

Again the stream of consciousness subsides into bhavanga 
and two more similar thought-processes arise before the 
object is actually known. 
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Chapter V 

VTthimutta — Sangaha — Vibhago 

(Bhumi—Catukka) 


§ 1. Vlthicittavasen’ evam pavattiyam udirito 

Pavattisarigaho nama sandhiyam’ dani vuccati. 

§ 2. Catasso bhumiyo, Catubbidha patisandhi, 
Cattari kammani, Catuddha maranuppatti c’ati vlthimut- 
tasangahe cattari catukkani veditabbani. 

Tattha apayabhumi, kamasugatibhumi, rupavacara- 
bhumi, arupavacarabhumi, c’ati catasso bhumiyo nama. 

Tasu nirayo, tiracchanayoni, pettivisayo, asurakayo 
c’ati apayabhumi catubbidha hoti. 

Manussa, Catummaharajika, Tavatimsa, Yama, Tusita, 
Nimmanarati, ParanimmitavasavattI c’ati Kamasugati 
bhumi sattavidha hoti. 

Sa pan’ayam ’ekadasavidha’ pi kamavacarabhumicc’ 
eva sankham gacchati. 

Brahmaparisajja, Brahmapurohita, Mahabrahma 
c’ati pathamajjhanabhumi. 

Parittabha, Appamanabha, Abhassara, c’ati 
dutiyajjhanabhumi. 

Parittasubha, Appamanasubha, Subhakinna, c’ati 
tatiyajjhanabhumi. 

Vehapphala, Asannasatta, Suddhavasa c’ati catutthaj- 
jhanabhumi’ ti Rupavacarabhumi solasavidha hoti. 
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Aviha, Atappa, SudassI, Suddassa, Akanittha c’ati 
Suddhavasabhumi pancavidha hoti. 

Akasanahcayatanabhumi, Vinnanancayatanabhumi, 
AkincaMayatanabhumi, N’evasanna Nasannayatanabhumi 
cati Arupabhumi catubbidha hoti. 

§ 3. Puthujjana na labbhanti suddhavasesu sabbatha 
Sotapanna ca sakadagamino c’api puggala. 

Ariya n’opalabbhanti asannapayabhumisu 
Sesatthanesu labbhanti Ariya’ nariya pi ca. 


Idam’ ettha Bhumi-Catukkam. 

Chapter V 

Process-Freed Section 

i. Four Kinds of Planes 

§ 1. Thus, according to thought-processes, the life’s 
course (extending from birth to decease) has been 
explained. Now the summary of the procedure at rebirth 
will be told. 


Planes of Existence 


§2. In the summary of process-freed consciousness four 
sets of four should be understood as follows:— 
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(i) four planes of life (1); 

(ii) four modes of rebirth; 

(iii) four kinds of actions; 

(iv) fourfold advent of death. 

Of these, the four planes of life 114 are:— 

1. unhappy plane (2); 

2. sensuous blissful plane (3); 

3. rupavacara plane (4); 

4. arupavacara plane (5). 

Among these the unhappy plane is fourfold—namely, 
(i) woeful state (6), (ii) animal kingdom (7), (iii) Peta 
sphere (8), and (iv) the host of Asuras (9). 

The Sensuous blissful plane is sevenfold—namely, 
(i) human realm (10), (ii) the realm of the Four Kings 
(11), (iii) the realm of the Thirty-three gods (12), (iv) the 
realm of the Yama gods (13), (v) the Delightful realm 
(14), (vi) the realm of the gods who rejoice in (their own) 
creations (15), and (vii) the realm of the gods who lord 
over the creation of others (16). 

These eleven kinds of spheres constitute the Kama- 
vacara planer 

Rupavacara plane is sixteenfold—namely, 

(i) the first jhana plane, to wit, 1. the realm of 
Brahma’s retinue, 2. the realm of Brahma’s Ministers, and 
3. the Maha Brahma realm (17); 

114. For details see The Buddha and His Teachings, pp. 435-444. 
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(ii) the second jhana plane, to wit, 4. the realm of 
Minor Lustre, 5. the realm of Infinite Lustre, and 6. the 
realm of Radiant Lustre; 

(iii) the third jhana plane, to wit, 7. the realm of 
Minor Aura, 8, the realm of Infinite Aura, and 9. the realm 
of Steady Aura; 

(iv) the fourth jhana plane, to wit, 10. the realm of 
of Great Reward, 11. the realm of mindless beings (18), 
and 12. the Pure Abodes (19). 

The Pure Abodes are fivefold—namely, 

i. the Durable realm, ii. the Serene realm, iii. the 
Beautiful realm, iv. the Clear-sighted realm, and v. the 
Highest realm. 

The Arupa plane (20) is fourfold—namely, 

(i) the Realm of Infinite Space, 

(ii) the Realm of Infinite Consciousness, 

(iii) the Realm of Nothingness, 

(iv) the Realm of Neither Perception nor 
Non-Perception. 

§ 3. In the Pure Abodes no worldlings, Stream-Winners 115 
or Once-Returners 116 are born in any way. 

The Ariyas 117 are not born in mindless realms and 
woeful states. In other planes are born both Ariyas and 
Non-Ariyas. 

115. See p. 87. 

116. See p. 88. 

117. Those who have attained the four stages of Sainthood. 

All worldlings are called Non-Ariyas. 
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Herein these are the fourfold planes. 


Notes:— 

1. Bhumi, derived from -i/ bhu, to be, lit., 
means a place where beings exist. 

According to Buddhism the earth, an almost insig¬ 
nificant speck in the universe, is not the only habitable 
world 118 and humans are not the only living beings. 
Infinite are world systems and so are living beings. Nor is 
“the impregnated ovum the only route to rebirth”. “By tra¬ 
versing one cannot reach the end of the world” says the 
Buddha. 

2. Apaya = apa + aya. That which is devoid of 
happiness is apaya. It is viewed both as a mental state and 
as a place. 

3. States where sense-pleasures abound. See p. 25. 

4. See p. 26. 

5. See p. 26. 

6. Niraya = ni + aya; devoid of happiness. 
According to Buddhism there are several woeful states 
where beings atone for their evil Kamma. They are not 
eternal hells where beings are subject to endless suffering. 
Upon the exhaustion of the evil Kamma there is a possibil- 

118. “There are about 1,000,000 planetary systems in the Milky Way in which life 

exists.” 

See Fred Hoyle, The Nature of the Universe, pp. 87-89. 
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ity for beings born in such states to be reborn in good 
states as the result of their past good actions. 

7. Tiracchana = tiro, across; acchana, going. Ani¬ 
mals are so called because as a rule quadrupeds walk hor¬ 
izontally. Buddhist belief is that beings are born as animals 
on account of evil Kamma. There is, however, the possibil¬ 
ity for animals to be born as human beings. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, it should be said that an animal may manifest itself in 
the form of a human being, or vice versa just as an electric 
current can be manifested in the forms of light, heat, and 
motion successively—one not necessarily being evolved 
from the other. An animal may be born in a blissful state 
as a result of the good Kamma accumulated in the past. 
There are at times certain animals, particularly dogs and 
cats, who live a more comfortable life than even human 
beings. It is also due to their past good Kamma. 

It is one’s Kamma that determines the nature of one’s 
material form which varies according to the skill or unskil¬ 
fulness of one’s actions. And this again depends entirely on 
the evolution of one’s understanding of reality. 

8. Peta = pa + ita: lit., departed beings, or 
(those) absolutely devoid of happiness. They are not dis¬ 
embodied spirits or ghosts. Although they possess material 
forms generally they are invisible to the physical eye. They 
have no plane of their own, but live in forests, dirty sur¬ 
roundings, etc. 

9. Asura—lit., those who do not sport or those 
who do not shine. These Asuras should be distinguished 
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from another class of Asuras who are opposed to Devas 
and who live in the Tavatimsa plane. 

10. Manussa—lit., those who have an uplifted or 
developed mind (mano ussannam etesam). Its Samskrt 
equivalent is Manushya which means the sons of Manu. 
They are so called because they became civilized after 
Manu the seer. 

The human realm is a mixture of both pain and 
happiness. Bodhisattas prefer the human realm as they 
get a better opportunity to serve the world and perfect 
the requisites for Buddhahood. Buddhas are always born 
as human beings. 

11. Catummaharajika—This is the lowest of the 
heavenly realms where the four Guardian Deities reside 
with their followers. 

12. Tavatimsa—lit., thirty-three. Sakka, the king 
of the gods, resides in this celestial plane. The origin of the 
name is attributed to a story which states that thirty-three 
selfless volunteers led by Magha, having performed chari¬ 
table deeds, were born in this heavenly realm. 

13. Yama—derived from y/ yam, to destroy. 
That which destroys pain is yama. 

14. Tusita—lit., happy-dwellers. Traditional belief 
is that the future Bodhisatta dwells at present in this celes¬ 
tial plane, awaiting the right opportunity to be born as a 
human being and become a Buddha. 
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15. Nimmanarati—Those who delight in the 
created mansions. 

16. Paranimmitavasavatti—lit., those who bring 
under their sway things created by others. 

These are the six Celestial planes — all temporary 
blissful abodes — where beings are supposed to live happily 
enjoying fleeting pleasures of sense. Superior to these Sen¬ 
suous planes are the Brahma realms where beings delight 
in jhanic bliss, achieved by renouncing sense-desires. 

17. These are the three Brahma realms where 
beings who have developed the first jhana are born. The 
lowest of these three is Brahma Parisajja, which, literally, 
means ‘Those who are born amongst the attendants of 
Maha Brahmas’. The second is Brahma Purohita which 
means Brahma’s Ministers. The highest of the first three is 
Maha Brahma. It is so called because they exceed others in 
happiness, beauty, and age-limit owing to the intrinsic 
merit of their mental development. 

Those who develop the first Jhana to a normal extent 
are born in the first plane; those who have developed to a 
medium degree are born in the second; and those who 
have perfect control of the first jhana are born amongst the 
Maha Brahmas in the third plane. The three divisions of 
the other jhanic planes should be similarly understood. 

18. Asannasatta—This is supposed to be a plane 
where beings are born without a consciousness. Here only 
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a material flux exists. Normally both mind and matter are 
inseparable. By the power of meditation it is possible, at 
times, to separate matter from mind as in this particular 
case. When an Arahant attains the Nirodha Samapatti his 
consciousness ceases to exist temporarily. Such a state is 
almost inconceivable to us. But there may be many incon¬ 
ceivable things which are actual facts. 

19. Suddhavasa—Only Anagamis and Arahants are 
found in these planes. Those who attain Anagami in other 
planes are born in these Pure Abodes. Later, they attain 
Arahantship and live in those planes till their life-term is 
over. 


20. See p. 26. All these four are immaterial planes. 

It should be remarked that the Buddha did not 
attempt to expound any cosmological theory. 

The essence of the Buddha’s teaching is not affected 
by the existence or non-existence of these planes. No one is 
bound to believe anything if it does not appeal to his reason. 
Nor is it right to reject anything just because it cannot be 
conceived by one’s limited knowledge. 


ii. Patisandhicatukkam 
• • 


§ 4. Apayapatisandhi, Kamasugatipatisandhi. 

Rupavacarapatisandhi, Aruppapatisandhi c’ati-catubbidha 
hoti patisandhi nama. 

Tattha akusalavipakopekkhasahagata-santlranam 
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apayabhumiyam okkantikkhane patisandhi hutva vocchi- 
jjati. Ayam’ eka’ v’ apayapatisandhi nama. 

Kusalavipak’ opekkhasahagatasantlranam pana kama- 
sugatiyam manussanam jaccandhadi hlnasattanam c’eva 
bhummanissitanan ca vinipatikasuranan ca patisandhi 
bhavangacutivasena pavattati. 

Mahavipakani pan’attha sabbattha pi kamasugatiyam 
patisandhibhavangacutivasena pavattanti. 

Ima nava kamasugatipatisandhiyo nama. 

Sa pan’ayam dasavidha’ pi kamavacarapatisandhic- 
c’eva sankham gacchati. 

Tesu catunnam apayanam manussanam vinipatika- 
suranan ca ayuppamanaganaya niyamo natthi. 

Catummaharajikanam pana devanam dibbani panca- 
vassasatani ayuppamanam. Manussagananaya navuti- 
vassasatasahassappamanam hoti. 

Tato catuggunam tavatimsanam, tato catuggunam 
Yamanam, tato catuggunam Tusitanam, tato catuggunam 
Nimmanaratlnam, tato catuggunam Paranimnutavasa- 
vattlnam devanam ayuppamanam. 

Nava satan c’ekavlsa vassanam kotiyo tatha 

Vassasatasahassani satthi ca vasavattisu. 

§ 5. Pathamajjhanavipakam pathamajjhanabhu- 

miyam patisandhibhavangacutivasena pavattati. 

Tatha dutiyajjhanavipakam tatiyajjhanavipa- 
kan ca dutiyajjhanabhumiyam. Catutthaj- 
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jhanavipakam tatiyajjhanabhumiyam. Pan- 
camajjhanavipakan ca catutthajjhanabhumi- 
yam. Asannasattanam pana rupam’ eva pati- 
sandhi hoti. Tatha tato param pavattiyam 
cavanakale ca rupam’ eva pavattitva nirujjhati. 
Ima cha rupavacarapatisandhiyo nama. 

Tesu brahmaparisajjanam devanam kappassa 
tatiyo bhago ayuppamanam. 

Brahmapurohitanam upaddhakappo, Mahabra- 
hmanam eko kappo, Parittabhanam dve kap- 
pani. Appamanabhanam cattari kappani. 
Abhassaranam attha kappani. Parittasubha- 
nam solasa kappani. Appamanasubhanam 
dvattimsa kappani. Subhakinhanam catusat- 
thi kappani. Vehapphalanam asannasatta- 
nan ca pancakappasatani. Avihanam kappa- 
sahassani. Atappanam dve kappasahassani. 
Sudassanam cattari kappasahassani. Sudas- 
slnam atthakappasahassani. Akanitthanam 
solasa kappa sahassani ayuppamanam. 

Patham’ aruppadi vipakani pathama- 
ruppadi bhumlsu yathakkamam patisandhi 
bhavangacutivasena pavattanti 

Ima catasso aruppapatisandhiyo nama. 

Tesu pana akasanancayatanupaganam devanam 
visati kappasahassani ayuppamanam. Vinnan- 
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ancayatanupaganam devanam cattallsakappa- 
sahassani. Akincannayatanupaganam devanam 
satthikappasahassani. N’eva sanna Nasanna- 
yatanupaganam devanam caturasltikappasaha- 
ssani ayuppamanam. 

§ 6. Patisandhi bhavangan ca tatha cavanamanasam 
EkanT eva tatha v’eka visayam c’ ekajatiyam. 

Idam 7 ettha patisandhi-catukkam. 


ii. Fourfold Rebirth 


§ 4. Rebirth is fourfold — namely, (i) rebirth in a woeful 
state, (ii) rebirth in a blissful sense-sphere, (iii) rebirth in a 
rupavacara plane, and (iv) rebirth in an arupavacara plane. 

Therein the immoral resultant investigating con¬ 
sciousness, accompanied by indifference, (21) becomes the 
relinking (consciousness) at the moment of descent into a 
woeful state. Then it lapses into bhavanga and finally it 
becomes the decease (consciousness) and is cut off. 

This is the one single woeful rebirth. 

The moral resultant investigating consciousness, 
accompanied by indifference, persists as the relinking, life- 
continuum and decease (consciousness) of degraded 
human beings of the blissful sense-sphere such as those 
born blind and so forth (22) and also of earth-bound fallen 
(23) asuras. 
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The eight great resultants (24) act as the relinking, 
life-continuum, and decease (consciousness) everywhere 
in the blissful sense-sphere. 

These nine comprise rebirth in the blissful sense- 
sphere. 

The (foregoing) ten modes are reckoned as rebirth in 
the Kamavacara plane. 

There is no definite limit to the duration of life of 
beings born in woeful states, amongst humans and fallen 
Asuras (25). 

The age-limit of gods of the realm of Four Kings is 
500 celestial years (26), that is, according to human reck¬ 
oning 9,000,000. 

The age-limit of the Thirty-three gods is four times 
this amount. The age-limit of Delightful gods is four times 
that of the Thirty-three. Four times that amount is the age- 
limit of the gods who delight in their creations. Four times 
that amount is the age-limit of those who lord over the cre¬ 
ation of others. 

In the plane of those who lord over others’ creation 
the age-limit, according to human reckoning, is nine hun¬ 
dred and twenty million sixty thousand years. 

§ 5. The first jhana resultant occurs in the first jhana 
plane as relinking, life-continuum, and decease (con¬ 
sciousness); similarly the second jhana resultant and the 
third jhana resultant in the second jhana plane; the fourth 
jhana resultant in the third jhana plane; the fifth jhana 
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resultant in the fourth jhana plane. But for mindless beings 
material form itself occurs as rebirth. Similarly thereafter, 
during lifetime and at the moment of decease, only mate¬ 
rial form exists and perishes. 

These six are the modes of rebirth on the rupavacara 
plane. 

Among these the age-limit of the gods of ‘Brahma’s 
Retinue’ is one-third of an aeon (27); of‘Brahma’s Ministers’ 
is half an aeon; of ‘Maha Brahama’ is one aeon; of ‘Minor 
Lustre’ two aeons (28); of ‘Infinite Lustre’ four aeons; 
of ‘Radiant gods’ eight aeons; of ‘Minor Aura’ 16 aeons; of 
‘Infinite Aura’ 32 aeons; of ‘Steady Aura’ 64 aeons; 
of ‘Great Reward’ and ‘Mindless Beings’ 500 aeons; of 
‘Durable gods’ 1,000 aeons; of ‘Serene gods’ 2,000 aeons; 
‘Beautiful gods’ 4,000 aeons; of ‘Clear-sighted gods’ 
8,000 aeons; of‘The Highest gods’ 16,000 aeons. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The first arupa jhana resultant and others occur respec¬ 
tively on the first and other arupa planes as relinking, life- 
continuum and decease (consciousness). 

These are the four modes of Rebirth on the arupa 
plane. 

Among them the age-limit of gods who have attained 
to the “Realm of Infinity of Space” is 20,000 aeons; of 
those who have attained to the “Realm of Infinity of Con¬ 
sciousness” is 40,000 aeons; of those who have attained to 
the “Realm of Nothingness” is 60,000 aeons; of those who 
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have attained to the “Realm of neither Perception nor non- 
Perception” is 84,000 aeons. 119 

§ 6. The Relinking consciousness, life-continuum conscious¬ 
ness, and the decease consciousness in one (particular) birth 
are similar 120 and have an identical object. 

Herein this is the Fourfold Rebirth. 

Notes:— 

23. i. e., fallen from happiness. 

24. These are the eight sobhana vipaka cittas. See 
Chapter I. p. 56. 

25. Beings suffer in woeful states in accordance with 
their Kamma. Their age-limit differs according to the grav¬ 
ity of the evil deed. Some are short-lived, and some are 
long-lived. Mallika. the Queen of King Kosala, for instance, 
had to suffer in a woeful state only for seven days. Deva- 
datta, on the other hand, is destined to suffer for an aeon. 

At times, earth-bound deities live only for seven days. 

26. Books state that 50 human years equal one 
celestial day. Thirty such days amount to one month, and 
twelve such months constitute one year. 

27. Kappa—That which is thought of in accord¬ 
ance with the analogy of mustard seeds and the rock 
(-kapplyati sasapapabbatopamahi’ ti kappo.) 

119. See diagram X, p. 313. 

120. Here eka does not mean one. 
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There are three kinds of kappas—namely, antara 
kappa, asankheyya kappa, and maha kappa. The interim 
period when the age-limit of human beings rises from ten 
to an indefinite time and then falls to ten again, is known 
as an antara kappa. Twenty such antara kappas equal one 
asankheyya kappa, literally — an incalculable cycle. Four 
asankheyya kappas equal one maha kappa. This exceeds 
the time required to exhaust an area, a yojana in length, 
breadth, and height, filled with mustard seeds, by throw¬ 
ing away a seed once in every hundred years. 

28. By kappa here and in the following cases is 
meant a maha kappa. 

iii. Kammacatukka 

§ 7. i. JanakanT upatthambakanT upapllakam’ 
upaghatakanc’ati kiccavasena, 

ii. GarukanT asannam’ acinnam katattakam- 
manc’ ati pakadanapariyayena, 

iii. Ditthadhammavedanlyam upapajjaveda- 
nlyam aparapariyavedanlyam ahosikam- 
manc’ ati pakakalavasena ca cattari 
kammani nama. 

iv. Tatha akusalam; Kamavacarakusalam, 
Rupavacarakusalam, Arupavacarakusa- 
lam c’ati pakatthanavasena. 
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Tattha akusalam kayakammam, vaclkammam, 
manokammam c’ ati kammadvaravasena tivi- 
dham hoti. 

Katham? 

Panatipato, adinnadanam, kamesu miccha- 
caro ca kayavinnatti sankhate kayadvare 
bahullavuttito kayakammam nama. 

Musavado, pisunavaca, pharusavaca, sam- 
phappalapo c’ ati vaclvinnatti sankhate vacl- 
dvare bahullavuttito vaclkammam nama. 

Abhijjha, vyapado, micchaditthi c’ ati anna- 
tra’ pi vinnattiya manasmim y’ eva bahulla¬ 
vuttito manokammam nama. 

Tesu panatipato pharusavaca vyapado ca 
dosamulena jayanti. Kamesu micchacaro 
abhijjha micchaditthi lobhamulena. Sesani 
cattari dvlhi mulehi sambhavanti. Cittup- 
padavasena pan’ etam akusalam sabbatha’ pi 
dvadasasavidham hoti. 

Kamavacarakusalam pi ca kayadvare pavat¬ 
tam kayakammam, vacldvare pavattam vacl¬ 
kammam, manodvare pavattam manokammam 
c’ati kammadvaravasena tividham hoti. 

Tatha danaslla-bhavana-vasena cittuppa- 
davasena pan 7 etam atthavidham pi. 
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Dana-slla-bhavana-pacayana- veyyavacca- 
pattidana-pattanumodana dhamma-savana- 
dhamma-desana-ditthijjukammavasena dasa- 
vidham hoti. 

Tam pan’ etam vlsatividham pi kamavacara- 
kammam’ icc’ eva sankham gacchati. 

Rupavacarakusalam pana manokammam’ 
eva. Tan ca bhavanamayam appanappattam 
jhanangabhedena pancavidham hoti. 

Tatha Arupavacarakusalan ca manokam¬ 
mam, tarn pi bhavanamayam appanappattam 
alambanabhedena catubbidham hoti. 

Ettha akusalakammam’ uddhaccarahitam 
apayabhumiyam patisandhim janeti. Pavat- 
tiyam pana sabbam pi dvadasvidham. 

Sattakusalapakani sabbattha’ pi kamaloke 
rupaloke ca yatharaham vipaccanti. 

Kamavacarakusalam pi ca kamasugatiyam’ 
eva patisandhim janeti. Tatha pavattiyan ca 
mahavipakani. Ahetukavipakani pana attha’ 
pi sabbattha’ pi kamaloke rupaloke ca 
yatharaham vipaccanti. 

TattlT api tihetukam’ ukkattham kusalam 
tihetukam patisandhim datva pavatte sola- 
savipakani vipaccati. 
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Tihetukam’ omakam dvihetukam’ ukkatthan 
ca kusalam dvihetukam patisandhim datva 
pavatte tihetukarahitani dvadasa vipakani 
vipaccati. Dvihetukam’ omakam pana kusalam’ 
ahetukam’ eva patisandhim deti. Pavatte ca 
ahetukavipakan’ eva vipaccati. 

§ 8. Asarikharam sasankhara-vipakani na paccati 
Sasankharam asankhara-vipakanl’ ti kecana. 

Tesam dvadasapakani dasattha ca yathakka- 

mam 

Yatha vuttanusarena yathasambhavam’ 

uddise. 

§ 9. Rupavacarakusalam pana pathamajjhanam 
parittam bhavetva Brahmaparisajjesu uppaj- 
janti. Tad’ eva majjhimam bhavetva Brahma- 
purohitesu, panltam bhavetva Maha- 
Brahmesu. 

Tatha dutiyajjhanam tatiyajjhanan ca 
parittam bhavetva Parittabhesu. Majjhimam 
bhavetva Appamanabhesu; panltam bhavetva 
Abhassaresu. Catutthajjhanam parittam bha¬ 
vetva Parittasubhesu; majjhimam bhavetva 
Appamanasubhesu; panltam bhavetva 
Subhakinhesu. Pancamajjhanam bhavetva 
Vehapphalesu. 
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Tam’ eva sannaviragam bhavetva Asanna- 

sattesu. 

Anagamino pana Suddhavasesu uppajjanti. 
Arupavacarakusalan ca yathakkamam 
bhavetva aruppesu uppajjanti. 


§ 10. Ittham mahaggatam punnam yathabhumi 

vavatthitam 

Janeti sadisam pakam patisandhippavattiyam. 


Idam’ ettha Kammacatukkam. 


iv. Fourfold Kamma (29) 


§ 7. (i) With respect to function there are four 

kinds of Kamma—namely, 

(a) Reproductive Kamma (30), (b) Sup¬ 
portive Kamma (31), (c) Obstructive Kamma 
(32) and (d) Destructive Kamma (33). 

(ii) With respect to the order in which the effect 
of Kamma takes place there are four kinds of 
Kamma—namely, 

(a) Weighty Kamma (34), (b) Proximate 
Kamma (35), (c) Habitual Kamma (36), and 
(d) Reserve Kamma (37). 
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(iii) With respect to the time of taking effect 
there are four kinds of Kamma—namely, 


(a) Immediately Effective Kamma (38) 

(b) Subsequently Effective Kamma, (c) Indefi¬ 
nitely Effective Kamma and (d) Defunct Kamma. 

(iv) With respect to the place in which effect 
takes place there are four kinds of Kamma— 
namely, 

(a) Immoral Kamma, (b) Moral Kamma 
pertaining to the Sense-Sphere, (c) Moral 
Kamma pertaining to the rupa plane, and 
(d) Moral Kamma pertaining to the arupa plane. 

Of them Immoral Kamma is threefold 
according to the doors of action—namely, 
bodily action, verbal action, and mental action. 

How ? 

Killing, stealing, and sexual misconduct are 
bodily actions done generally (39) through the 
door of the body, known as bodily intimation 

(40) . 

Lying, slandering, harsh speech, and vain 
talk are verbal actions done generally through 
the door of speech, known as verbal intimation 

(41) . 
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Covetousness, illwill, and false belief (42) 
are mental actions done generally through the 
mind itself without (bodily or verbal) intimation. 


Of them killing, harsh speech, and illwill spring from the 
root of hatred. Sexual misconduct, covetousness, and false 
belief, from the root of attachment; the remaining four 
arise from the two roots. 

According to the classes of consciousness Immoral 
Kamma is twelvefold. 

Moral Kamma of the Kama-plane is threefold accord¬ 
ing to the doors of action—namely, deeds pertaining to the 
door of the body, verbal actions pertaining to the door of 
speech, mental actions pertaining to the door of the mind. 

Similarly it is eightfold according to the classes of con¬ 
sciousness such as generosity, morality, and meditation. 

It is also tenfold 121 according to (i) generosity, 
(ii) morality, (iii) meditation, (iv) reverence, (v) service, 
(vi) transference of merit, (vii) rejoicing in (others’) merit, 
(viii) hearing the doctrine, (ix) teaching the doctrine, 
(x) and straightening one’s views (42). 

All these twenty kinds are regarded as Kamma per¬ 
taining to the kama-plane. 

Moral Kamma of the rupa-plane is purely mental 
action, and is caused by meditation. According to the 
jhana factors that involve ecstasy it is fivefold. 

121. Of these ten, vi and vii are included in generosity ( dana ), iv, and v in morality 

(, slla ), viii, ix and x in meditation ( bhavana ). 
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Similarly moral Kamma of the arupa-plane is mental 
action, and is also caused by meditation. According to the 
objects of jhana that involve ecstasy, it is fourfold. 122 

Herein immoral Kamma, excluding restlessness, 123 
causes rebirth in a woeful state. But during lifetime all the 
twelve take effect (44). 

The seven unwholesome resultants are experienced 
anywhere in the kama plane and the rupa plane according 
to circumstances. 

Moral Kamma (45), of the kama-plane produces re¬ 
birth in the blissful kama-plane. Similarly the eight Great re¬ 
sultants (are experienced) during lifetime. The eight (whole¬ 
some) rootless resultants are experienced anywhere in the 
kama plane and rupa-plane according to circumstances. 

Therein the highest moral Kamma (46) accompanied 
by three roots, produces rebirth similarly accompanied by 
the three roots. During lifetime it gives effect to sixteen 
kinds of resultants. 124 

Moral Kamma, accompanied by three roots of a 
lower class (47) and by two roots of a higher class, produc¬ 
es rebirth with two roots, and gives effect to twelve result¬ 
ants, excluding those with three roots, during lifetime. 

But moral Kamma, accompanied by two roots of a 
lower class, produces rebirth without roots, and gives 
effect to rootless resultants during lifetime. 

122. See Ch, I. 

123. Uddhacca is too weak to produce rebirth. 

124. The eight Beautiful and eight rootless resultants. 
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Unprompted moral consciousness does not pro¬ 
duce a prompted resultant. Some say that a prompted 
moral consciousness does not produce an unprompted 
resultant. 

§ 8. Some (teachers) (48) say that unprompted thoughts 
do not produce prompted resultants and prompted 
thoughts do not produce unprompted resultants. 

According to them, as stated above, the arising of the 
resultants, in due order, twelve, ten and eight (49) should 
be set forth. 

§ 9. As regards moral Kamma of the rupa-plane, those 
who develop the first jhana to a minor degree are born 
amongst the Brahma’s Retinue. Developing the same to a 
Medium degree, they are born amongst the Brahma’s Min¬ 
isters. Developing them to a high degree, they are born 
amongst the Maha Brahma gods. 

Similarly, developing the second jhana and the third 
jhana to a minor degree, they are born amongst the gods of 
Minor Lustre. Developing them to a medium degree, they 
are born amongst gods of Infinite Lustre. Developing them 
to a high degree, they are born amongst the Radiant gods. 

Developing the fourth jhana to a minor degree, they 
are born amongst the gods of Minor Aura. Developing it to 
a medium degree, they are born amongst gods full of 
unlimited Aura. Developing it to a high degree, they are 
born amongst gods of Steady Aura. 
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Developing the fifth jhana, they are born amongst 
the gods of the Great Reward. 

Developing it with no attachment to consciousness, 
they are born amongst beings without consciousness. 

The Never-Returners are born in the Pure Abodes (50). 

Developing moral Kamma pertaining to the Formless 
Sphere, they are born in Formless Spheres in correspond¬ 
ing order. 


§ 10. Thus sublimated merit, determined according to 
spheres, produces similar results (both) at rebirth and in 
one’s lifetime. 

Herein this is the fourfold Kamma. 


Notes:— 

29. Kamma, Samskrt Karma, lit., means action or 
doing. Strictly speaking, Kamma means all moral and 
immoral volition (cetana). It covers all that is included in 
the phrase—Thought, word and deed’. It, is the law of 
moral causation. In other words, it is action and reaction 
in the ethical realm, or ‘action influence’ as Westerners 
say. It is not fate or predestination. It is ones own doing 
reacting on oneself. 

Every volitional action, except that of a Buddha or of 
an Arahant, is called Kamma. The Buddhas and Arahants 
do not accumulate fresh Kamma as they have eradicated 
ignorance and craving, the roots of Kamma. 
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Kamma is action and Vipaka, fruit or result, is its 
reaction. It is the cause and the effect. Like a seed is 
Kamma. Vipaka (effect) is like the fruit arising from the 
tree. As we sow, we reap somewhere and sometime in this 
life or in a future birth. What we reap today is what we 
have sown either in the present or in the past. 

Kamma is a law in itself, and it operates in its own 
field without the intervention of an external, independent 
ruling agency. 

Inherent in Kamma is the potentiality of producing its 
due effect. The cause produces the effect; the effect explains 
the cause. The seed produces the effect; the fruit explains 
the seed; such is their relationship. Even so are Kamma and 
its effect; “the effect already blooms in the cause.” 

According to Abhidhamma, Kamma constitutes the 
twelve types of immoral consciousness, eight types of 
moral consciousness pertaining to the Sense-sphere 
(kamavacara), five types of moral consciousness pertain¬ 
ing to the realms of Forms (rupavacara), and four types of 
moral consciousness pertaining to the Formless realms 
(arupavacara). 

The eight types of supramundane consciousness 
(Lokuttara Citta) are not regarded as Kamma and Vipaka, 
because they tend to eradicate the roots of Kamma that 
condition rebirth. In the supramundane consciousness 
wisdom (panna) is predominant, while in the ordinary 
types of consciousness volition (cetana) is predominant. 

These twenty-nine types of consciousness are called 
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Kamma because the reproductive power is inherent in 
them. Just as every object is accompanied by a shadow, 
even so every volitional activity is accompanied by its due 
effect. 

These types of consciousness that are experienced 
as inevitable consequence of good and bad thoughts are 
called resultant consciousness (vipaka). The 23 types 
(7 + 8 + 8) of resultant consciousness pertaining to the 
Sense-sphere, the five types of resultant consciousness 
pertaining to the realms of Form, and the four types of 
resultant consciousness pertaining to the Formless 
realms, are called vipaka or fruition of Kamma. 

See ‘The Life of the Buddha and his Teachings', 
pp. 129-133 and ‘Manual of Buddhism ', pp. 79-88. 

30. Every birth is conditioned by a past good or bad 
Kamma which predominates at the moment of death. The 
Kamma that conditions the future birth is called Reproduc¬ 
tive (Janaka) Kamma. 

The death of a person is merely “the temporary end 
of a temporary phenomenon”. Though the present form 
perishes another form which is neither the same nor abso¬ 
lutely different takes place according to the potential 
thought-vibrations generated at the death moment, as the 
Kammic force which propels the life-flux still survives. It is 
this last thought, which is technically called Reproductive 
Kamma, that determines the state of a person in his sub¬ 
sequent birth. This may be either a good or bad Kamma. 
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According to the commentary Janaka Kamma is that 
which produces mental aggregates and material aggre¬ 
gates at the moment of conception. The initial conscious¬ 
ness which is termed the patisandhi vinnana (rebirth- 
consciousness) is conditioned by this Janaka Kamma. 
Simultaneous with the arising of the rebirth consciousness 
there arise the ‘body-decad’, ‘sex-decad’, and ‘base-decad’ 
(kaya-bhava-vatthu dasaka). 

The body-decad is composed of the four elements— 
namely, the element of extension (pathavi), the element of 
cohesion (apo), the element of heat (tejo), the element of 
motion (vayo); its four derivatives (upada rupa)—namely, 
colour (vanna), odour (gandha), taste (rasa), nutritive 
essence (oja), vitality (jlvitindriya), and body (kaya). Sex- 
decad and base-decad also consist of the first nine and sex 
(bhava) and seat of consciousness (vatthu) respectively. 

From this it is evident that the sex is determined at 
the very conception of a being. It is conditioned by Kamma 
and is not a fortuitous combination of sperm and ovum 
cells. Pain and happiness, one experiences in the course of 
one’s lifetime, are the inevitable consequences of Janaka 
Kamma. 

31. Upatthambhaka —that which comes near the 
Reproductive Kamma and supports it. It is either good or 
bad and it assists or maintains the action of the Reproduc¬ 
tive Kamma in the course of one’s lifetime. Immediately 
after the conception till the death moment this Kamma 
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steps forward to support the Reproductive Kamma. A 
moral supportive Kamma assists in giving health, wealth, 
happiness, etc., to the person concerned. An immoral Sup¬ 
portive Kamma, on the other hand, assists in giving pain, 
sorrow, etc., to the person born with an immoral reproduc¬ 
tive Kamma as, for instance, to a beast of burden. 

32. Upapldaka—Obstructive or Counteractive 
Kamma which, unlike the former, tends to weaken, inter¬ 
rupt and retard the fruition of the Reproductive Kamma. 
For instance, a person born with a good Reproductive 
Kamma may be subject to various ailments etc., thus pre¬ 
venting him from enjoying the blissful results of his good 
action. An animal, on the other hand, who is born with a 
bad Reproductive Kamma, may lead a comfortable life by 
getting good food, lodging, etc., as a result of his good 
Counteractive Kamma preventing the fruition of the evil 
Reproductive Kamma. 

33. Upaghataka—According to the Law of Kamma 
the potential energy of the Reproductive Kamma could be 
nullified by a more powerful opposing Kamma of the past, 
which, seeking an opportunity, may quite unexpectedly 
operate, just as a counteractive powerful force can 
obstruct the path of a flying arrow and bring it down to the 
ground. Such an action is called Destructive Kamma which 
is more effective than the previous two in that it not only 
obstructs but also destroys the whole force. This Destruc¬ 
tive Kamma also may be either good or bad. 
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As an instance of the operation of all four, the case of 
Devadatta, who attempted to kill the Buddha and who 
caused a schism in the Sangha, may be cited. His good 
Reproductive Kamma conditioned him a birth in a royal 
family. His continued comforts and prosperity were due to 
the action of the Supportive Kamma. The counteractive 
Kamma came into operation when he was subject to much 
humiliation as a result of his being excommunicated from 
the Sangha. Finally the Destructive Kamma brought his life 
to a miserable end. 

34. Garuka—which means either weighty or seri¬ 
ous, may be either good or bad. It produces its results in 
this life or in the next for certain. If good, it is purely men¬ 
tal as in the case of the Jhanas. Otherwise it is verbal or 
bodily. The five kinds of Weighty Kamma according to 
their gravity are:— (i) The creation of a schism in the 
Sangha, (ii) The wounding of a Buddha, (iii) The murder 
of an Arahant, (iv) matricide, and (v) parricide. 

These are also known as Anantariya Kamma because 
they definitely produce their effects in the subsequent life. 
Permanent Scepticism (niyata micchaditthi) is also termed 
one of the weighty Kammas. 

If, for instance, any person were to develop the jha¬ 
nas and later were to commit one of these heinous crimes, 
his good Kamma would be obliterated by the powerful evil 
Kamma. His subsequent birth will be conditioned by the 
evil Kamma in spite of his having gained the jhanas earlier. 
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Devadatta lost his psychic powers and was born in an evil 
state, because he wounded the Buddha and caused a 
schism in the Sangha. 

King Ajatasattu would have attained the first stage of 
Sainthood if he had not committed parricide. In this case 
the powerful evil Kamma acted as an obstacle to his gain¬ 
ing Sainthood. 

35. Asanna or Death-proximate Kamma is that 
which one does or remembers immediately before the 
dying moment. Owing to its significance in determining 
the future birth, the custom of reminding the dying person 
of his good deeds and making him do good acts on his 
death-bed still prevails in Buddhist countries. 

Sometimes a bad person may die happily and receive 
a good birth if fortunately he remembers or does a good act 
at the last moment. A story runs that a certain executioner, 
who casually happened to give some alms to the Venerable 
Sariputta, remembered this good act at the dying moment 
and was born in a state of bliss. This does not mean that 
although he enjoys a good birth he will be exempt from the 
effects of the evil deeds accumulated during his lifetime. 
They will have their due effects as occasions arise. 

At times a good person may die unhappily by sud¬ 
denly remembering an evil act of his or by harbouring 
some unpleasant thought, perchance compelled by un¬ 
favourable circumstances. Queen Mallika, the consort of 
King Kosala, led a righteous life, but as a result of remem- 
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bering, at her death moment, a lie which she had uttered, 
she had to suffer for about seven days in a state of misery. 

These are only exceptional cases. Such reverse 
changes of birth account for the birth of virtuous children 
to vicious parents and of vicious children to virtuous par¬ 
ents. As a rule the last thought-process is conditioned by 
the general conduct of a person. 

36. Acinna Kamma is that which one habitually 
performs and recollects and for which one has a great 
liking. 

Habits whether good or bad become second nature. 
They tend to form the character of a person. At leisure 
moments we often engage ourselves in our habitual 
thoughts and deeds. In the same way at the death-moment, 
unless influenced by other circumstances, we, as a rule, 
recall to mind such thoughts and deeds. 

Cunda, a butcher, who was living in the vicinity of 
the Buddha’s monastery, died squealing like a pig because 
he was earning his living by slaughtering pigs. 

King Dutthagamani of Ceylon was in the habit of giv¬ 
ing alms to the Bhikkhus before he took his meals. It was 
this habitual Kamma that gladdened him at the dying 
moment and gave him birth in Tusita Realm. 

37. Katatta—Reserve or Cumulative Kamma. Liter- 
ally, it means ‘because done’. All actions that are done 
once and soon forgotten belong to this category. This is as 
it were the reserve fund of a particular being. 
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38. Ditthadhammavedaniya Kamma is that which 
is experienced in this particular life. Ditthadhamma means 
this present life. 

According to Abhidhamma one does both good and 
evil during the javana process which usually lasts for seven 
thought-moments. The effect of the first thought-moment, 
being the weakest, one may reap in this life itself. This is 
called the Immediately Effective Kamma. If it does not 
operate in this life, it is called Defunct or Ineffective 
(Ahosi). The next weakest is the seventh thought-moment. 
Its evil effect one may reap in the subsequent birth. This is 
called Upapajjavedanlya Kamma. This, too, becomes inef¬ 
fective if it does not operate in the second birth. The effects 
of the intermediate thought-moments may take place at 
any time until one attains Nibbana. This type of Kamma is 
known as Aparaparlyavedanlya—Indefinitely Effective. No 
one, not even the Buddhas and Arahants, is exempt from 
this class of Kamma which one may experience in the 
course of one’s wanderings in Samsara. There is no special 
class of Kamma known as Ahosi, but when such actions 
that should produce their effects in the present life or in a 
subsequent life do not operate, they are termed Ineffective. 

39. Bahullavuttito—This term is used because 
these actions may be done through the other doors as well. 

40. Kayavinnatti—expressing the intention through 
bodily movements. 
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41. Vacivinnatti—expressing the intention through 
speech. 

42. By false beliefs are meant the following three 
misconceptions:— i. Everything has sprung up without a 
cause (ahetuka ditthi). ii. Good and bad produce no effect, 
(akiriya ditthi) and iii. There is no after-life (natthika ditthi). 

43. i. e., by viewing rightly such as—it is beneficial 
to give alms etc. 

44. The evil effects of the twelve types of immoral 
consciousness are the seven types of rootless resultant con¬ 
sciousness. They may take effect in the course of one’s life¬ 
time. 


45. The desirable effects of moral actions are the 
eight types of rootless resultant consciousness and the 
eight types of Beautiful resultant consciousness. The 
effects of the eight types of moral consciousness may not 
only serve as rebirth consciousness but also give rise to dif¬ 
ferent types of resultant consciousness in the course of 
one’s lifetime. 

46. Ukkattha—lit., up (u) drawn ( -y/ kas). A 
highest class of moral Kamma is that which is attendant 
with good causes before and after the commission of the 
act. For instance, an alms given to the most virtuous with 
righteously obtained wealth, with no later repentance, is 
considered a ‘highest’ moral Kamma. 
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47. Omaka—Inferior. While giving alms one may 
experience a moral consciousness with the three good 
roots. But, if he were to give to the vicious with unright¬ 
eously obtained wealth, and with later repentance, it is 
regarded as an inferior Kamma. 

48. They are the teachers of the school of Maha- 
dhammarakkhita Thera of Moravapi Monastery in Ceylon. 

49. Twelve—8 ahetuka vipakas and either 4 Prompt¬ 
ed Resultants or 4 Unprompted Resultants. 

Ten—8 ahetuka vipakas and 2 prompted or 2 un¬ 
prompted resultants unaccompanied by wisdom. 

Eight—8 ahetukas. 

50. The Sotapannas and Sakadagamis, who de¬ 
velop the fifth jhana, are born in the Vehapphala plane. 
But those Sotapannas and Sakadagamis who develop a dis- 
passion for material existence, are born in formless realms. 

The Anagamis who have developed the fifth jhana and 
who possess the five faculties such as confidence, energy, 
mindfulness, concentration, and wisdom to an equal degree 
are born in the Vehapphala plane. Those who surpass in 
confidence (saddha) are ‘born in the Aviha plane; those 
who surpass in energy (viriya) in Atappa plane; those who 
surpass in mindfulness (sati) in Sudassa plane; those who 
surpass in concentration (samadhi) in Suddassi plane; and 
those who surpass in wisdom (panna) in Akanittha plane. 
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There is no fixed rule that Anagamis are not born in 
other suitable planes. 

(Te pana annattha na nibbattantlti niyamo natthi— 
Corny). 

‘Dry-visioned’ (sukkha-vipassaka) Anagamis who 
have followed the contemplation course develop jhanas 
before death and are consequently born in the Pure Abodes. 

v. Cutipatisandhikkamo 

§ 11. Ayukkhayena, kammakkhayena, ubhayakkha- 
yena upacchedakakammuna c’ ati catudha 
maranuppatti nama. Tatha ca marantanam 
pana maranakale yatharaham abhimukhl- 
bhutam bhavantare patisandhijanakam kam- 
mam va tarn kammakaranakale rupadikamu- 
paladdhapubbamupakaranabhutan ca kam- 
manimittam va anantaram’ uppajjamanabhave 
upalabhitabbam upabhogabhutan ca gatinimit- 
tam va kammabalena channam dvaranam 
annatarasmim paccupatthati. Tato param 
tam’eva tatho’ patthitam alambanam arabbha 
vipaccamanakakammanurupam parisuddham’ 
upakkilittham va upalabhitabbabhavanurupam 
tatth’ onatam va cittasantanam abhinham 
pavattati bahullena. Tam’ eva va pana 
j anakabhutam kammamabhinavakaranavasena 
dvarappattam hoti. 
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§ 12. Paccasannamaranassa tassa vlthicittavasane 
bhavangakkhaye va cavanavasena paccup- 
pannabhavapariyosanabhutam cuticittam’ 
uppajjitva nirujjhati. Tasmim niruddhava- 
sane tass’ anantaranT eva tatha gahitam alam- 
banam’ arabbha savatthukam avatthukam’ 
eva va yatharaham avijjanusayaparikkhittena 
tanhanusayamulakena sankharena janlyama- 
nam sampayuttehi pariggayhamanam sahaja- 
tanamadhitthanabhavena pubbangamabhu- 
tam bhavantarapatisandhanavasena patisandhi- 
sankhatam manasam uppajjamanam’ eva 
patitthati bhavantare. 

§ 13. Maranasannavlthiyam pan’ ettha mandappa- 
vattani pane’ eva javanani patikankhitab- 
bani. Tasma yadi paccuppannalambanesu 
apathamagatesu dharantesv’ eva maranam hoti. 
Tada patisandhibhavanganam’ pi paccuppanna- 
lambanata labbhatf ti katva kamavacarapati- 
sandhiya chadvaragahitam kammanimittam 
gatinimittan ca paccuppannamatltamalamba- 
nam va upalabbhati. Kammam pana atltam’ 
eva. Tan ca manodvaragahitam. Tani pana 
sabbani’ pi parittadhammabhuta n’evalamba- 
nani 7 ti veditabbam. 

Rupavacarapatisandhiya pana pannatti- 
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bhutam kammanimittam’ evalambanam hoti. 
Tatha aruppapatisandhiya ca mahaggata- 
bhutam pannattibhutan ca kammanimittam’ 
eva yatharaham alambanam hoti. 

Asannasattanam pana jlvitanavakam’ eva 
patisandhibhavena patitthati. Tasma te rupapa- 
tisandhika nama. Aruppa aruppapatisandhika. 
Sesa ruparupapatisandhika. 

§ 14. Aruppacutiya honti hetthimaruppavajjita 

ParamaruppasandhI ca tatha kame tihetuka 

Rupavacaracutiya aheturahita siyum 
Sabba kamatihetumha kames’ v’ eva pan’ etara 

Ayam’ettha cutipatisandhikkamo 

v. Procedure with regard to Decease and Rebirth 

§ 11. The advent of death (51) is fourfold—namely, 

(i) through the expiration of the age-limit (52), 

(ii) through the expiration of the (Reproductive) Kammic 
force (53) (iii) through the (simultaneous) expiration of 
both (54), and (iv) through (the intervention of a) 
Destructive Kamma (55). 

Now, to those who, are about to die, at the moment 
of death, by the power of Kamma, one of the following 
presents itself through any of the six doors:— 

i. A Kamma that produces rebirth in the subse- 
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quent birth enters (the mind-door) according to circum¬ 
stances (56). 

ii. An object (57) such as a pre-perceived form 
and the like, or anything that was instrumental in the per¬ 
formance of the Kamma. 

iii. A symbolic destiny sign (58) that should be got 
and experienced in the subsequent birth-place. 

Thereafter attending to that object thus presented (59), 
the stream of consciousness, in accordance with the 
Kamma that is to be matured whether pure or corrupted, 
and in conformity with the place where one is to be born, 
continually flows, inclining mostly towards that state. Or 
that birth-reproductive Kamma presents itself to a sense- 
door in the way of renewing. 

§ 12. To one who is nearing death, either at the end of a 
thought-process or at the dissolution of bhavanga, the 
decease-consciousness, the consummation of the present 
life, arises and ceases in the way of death. 

At the end of the cessation, immediately after which, 
based on the object thus obtained, whether with heart- 
base (60) or not, rebirth-consciousness arises and is estab¬ 
lished in the subsequent existence, enveloped accordingly 
by latent ignorance, rooted in latent craving, produced by 
action (Kamma), conjoined with mental co-adjuncts, act¬ 
ing as the forerunner to the coexisting states, and linking 
the existences. 
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§ 13. Herein in the dying thought-process only five 
feeble moments 125 of javana should be expected. 

Therefore when death occurs while the present ob¬ 
ject is being presented to the avenues (i.e., Kamma nimitta 
to one of the five sense-doors or gati nimitta to the mind- 
door) then the rebirth-consciousness and the bhavariga- 
consciousness take a present object. 

Thus in rebirth in a Sense-Sphere the Kamma nimitta 
taken by (any of) the six doors, or gati nimitta may be past 
or present. 

But Kamma is perceived by the mind-door only as a 
past object. 

All these should be regarded as lesser objects (i.e., 
belonging to the Kama-sphere). 

In rebirth in the realms of Forms the Kamma symbol 
which is a concept (such as earth device etc.) becomes the 
object. 

So, too, in rebirth in Formless realms, only a Kamma 
symbol which is a sublimated concept (such as a visualised 
‘space’) becomes an object, according to circumstances. 

1 9ft 

To the mindless beings only the vital ‘nonad 
establishes itself in the way of rebirth. Hence they are 
called materially-reborn. Those born in Formless realms 
are called mentally reborn. The rest are called materially 
and mentally reborn. 

125. Normally seven thought-moments. 

126. Namely, the four elements of extension, cohesion, heat, motion ( pathavi , apo, 

tejo, vayo ), the four derivatives—colour, odour, taste, nutritive essence 

( vanna , gandha, rasa, oja ), and physical life principle ( jlvitindriya .) 
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§ 14. After one passes away from a Formless realm, one 
is similarly born in a Formless realm, but not in a lower 
Formless plane, and also in the Sense-Sphere with three 
roots. 

When one passes from a realm of Form, one is not 
born without the three roots. After a birth with the three 
roots one seeks rebirth in all states. The rest (namely, 
those with two roots and no roots) are reborn, in the 
Sense-Spheres. 

Herein this is the procedure with regard to decease 
and rebirth. 


Notes:— 

51 . “Death is the temporary end of a temporary 
phenomenon.” By death is meant the extinction of psychic 
life (jlvitindriya), heat (usma = tejodhatu), and conscious¬ 
ness (vinnana) of one individual in a particular existence. 
Death is not the complete annihilation of a being. Death in 
one place means the birth in another place, just as, in con¬ 
ventional terms, the rising of the sun in one place means 
the setting of the sun in another place. 

52 . What are commonly understood to be natural 
deaths due to old age may be classed under this category. 

To each of the various planes of existence is naturally 
assigned a definite age-limit irrespective of the potential 
energy of the Reproductive Kamma that has yet to run. 
One must, however, succumb to death when the maximum 
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age-limit is reached. It may also be said that if the Repro¬ 
ductive Kamma is extremely powerful, the Kammic energy 
rematerialises itself on the same plane or on some higher 
plane as in the case of the devas. 

53. As a rule the thought, volition, or desire which 
was extremely strong during lifetime becomes predomi¬ 
nant at the moment of death and conditions the subse¬ 
quent birth. In this last thought-moment is present a 
special potentiality. When the potential energy of this 
Reproductive Kamma is exhausted, the organic activities 
of the material form, in which is corporealised the life- 
force, cease even before the approach of old age. 

54. If a person is born at a time when the age-limit 
is 80 years and he dies at 80 owing to the exhaustion of 
the potential force of his reproductive Kamma, his death 
is due to the simultaneous expiration of both age and 
Kamma. 

55. There are powerful actions which suddenly cut 
off the force of the Reproductive Kamma even before the 
expiration of the life-term. A more powerful opposing 
force, for instance, can check the path of a flying arrow 
and bring it down to the ground. Similarly, a very power¬ 
ful Kammic force of the past is capable of nullifying the 
potential energy of the dying reproductive (janaka) 
thought-moment, and thus destroy the life of a being. The 
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death of Devadatta was due to an upacchedaka Kamma 
which he committed during his lifetime. 

The first three types of death are collectively called 
kalamarana (timely death), and the last one is known as 
akalamarana (untimely death). 

An oil lamp, for instance, may be extinguished owing 
to any of the following four causes—namely, the exhaus¬ 
tion of the wick, the exhaustion of oil, simultaneous 
exhaustion of both wick and oil, and some extraneous 
cause like the gust of a wind. Death of a person may simi¬ 
larly be caused by any of the aforesaid four ways. 

56. As a person is about to die a good or bad action 
may present itself before his mind’s eye. It may be either a 
meritorious or a demeritorious Weighty action (Garuka 
Kamma), such as jhanas (ecstasies) or parricide etc. They 
are so powerful that they totally eclipse all other actions 
and appear very vividly before the mental eye. If there is 
no Weighty action, he may take for his object of the dying 
thought a Kamma done or remembered immediately be¬ 
fore death (asanna Kamma). 

If it is a past action, strictly speaking, it is the good or 
bad thought, experienced at the moment of performing 
the action, that recurs at the death-moment. 

57. Kamma nimitta is any sight, sound, smell, 
taste, touch or idea which was obtained at the time of the 
commission of the Kamma, such as knives in the case of a 
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butcher, patients in the case of a physician, flowers in the 
case of a devotee, etc. 

58. By gati nimitta is meant some sign of the place 
where he is to take birth, an event which invariably hap¬ 
pens to dying persons. When these indications of the 
future birth occur, and if they are bad, they can be turned 
into good. This is done by influencing the thoughts of the 
dying person, so that his good thoughts may now act as the 
proximate Kamma and counteract the influence of the 
Reproductive Kamma which would otherwise affect his 
subsequent birth. 

These symbols of one’s destiny may be hellish fires, 
forests, mountainous regions, mother’s womb, celestial 
mansions, etc. 

The Kamma is presented to the mind-door. Kamma- 
nimitta may be presented to any of the six doors according 
to circumstances. Gati-nimitta, being always a physical 
sight, is presented to the mind-door as a dream. 

59. Taking one of the aforesaid objects, a thought- 
process runs its course even if the death be an instantane¬ 
ous one. It is said that even the fly which is crushed by a 
hammer on the anvil also experiences such a process of 
thought before it actually dies. 

Let us imagine for the sake of convenience that the 
dying person is to be reborn in the human plane and that 
his object is some good Kamma. 
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His bhavanga consciousness, interrupted, vibrates 
for one thought-moment and passes away. Thereafter the 
mind-door apprehending consciousness (manodvaravaj- 
jana) arises and passes away. Then comes the psychologi¬ 
cally important stage—-javana process—which here runs 
only for five thought-moments by reason of its weakness, 
instead of the normal seven. As such it lacks all reproduc¬ 
tive power, its main function being the mere regulation of 
the new existence—abhinavakarana. The object in the 
present case being desirable, the consciousness he experi¬ 
ences is a moral one—automatic or prompted, accompa¬ 
nied by pleasure, and associated with wisdom or as the 
case may be. The tadalambana consciousness which has 
for its function a registering or identifying for two 
moments of the object so perceived may or may not fol¬ 
low. After this occurs death consciousness (cuti citta), the 
last thought-moment to be experienced in this present life. 
(See Diagram XI, p. 315). 

There is a misconception amongst some that the sub¬ 
sequent birth is conditioned by this last decease-thought. 
What actually conditions rebirth is not this decease- 
thought, which in itself has no special function to perform, 
but that which is experienced during the javana process. 

With the ceasing of the decease-consciousness death 
actually occurs. Then no material qualities born of mind 
and food (cittaja and aharaja rupa) are produced. Only a 
series of material qualities born of heat (utuja) goes on till 
the corpse is reduced to dust. 
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Now, immediately after the dissolution of the 
decease consciousness (cuti citta) there arises in a fresh 
existence the relinking consciousness (patisandhi 
vinnana). This is followed by sixteen bhavanga thought- 
moments. Thereafter the mind-door apprehending con¬ 
sciousness (manodvaravajjana) arises to be followed by 
seven javana thought-moments, developing a liking to the 
fresh existence (bhava nikanti javana). Then the bhavanga 
consciousness arises and perishes and the stream of con¬ 
sciousness flows on ceaselessly. (See Diagram XII, p. 316) 

60. In the case of Formless realms there is no heart- 
base (hadayavatthu). 


(Citta—Santati) 


§ 15. Icc’ evam gahitapatisandhikanam pana pati- 
sandhinrodhanantaratoppabhuti tarn’ evalam- 
banamarabbha tad’ eva cittam yava cuticittup- 
pada asati vlthicittuppade bhavassangabhavena 
bhavarigasantatisarikhatam manasam abbhoc- 
chinnam nadl soto viya pavattati. Pariyosane ca 
cavanavasena cuticittam hutva nirujjhati. 

Tato parah ca patisandhadayo rathacakkam 
iva yathakkamam eva parivattanta pavattanti. 

§ 16. Patisandhibhavangavlthlyo cuti c’ eha tatha 

bhavantare 
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Puna patisandhibhavarigam iccayam 

parivattati cittasantati 

Patisankhaya pan 7 etamaddhuvam adhigantva 

padamaccutam budha 

Susamucchinnasinehabandhana samamessanti 

ciraya subbata. 

Iti Abhidhammatthasangahe Vlthimuttasari- 

gahavibhago nama Pancamo Paricchedo. 

The Stream of Consciousness 

§15. So, to those who have thus got rebirth, immediately 
after the cessation of the relinking (consciousness) (61), a 
similar consciousness, depending on the same object, flows 
on, in the absence of a thought-process, uninterruptedly like 
a stream (62), until the arising of the decease-consciousness 
(63). Being an essential factor of life, this consciousness is 
known as bhavanga. At the end, in the way of dying, it arises 
as decease-consciousness (64) and perishes. Thereafter the 
relinking-consciousness and others, revolving according to 
circumstances, like a wheel, continue to exist. 

§ 16. Just as here so again in the subsequent existence 
there arise relinking-consciousness, life-continuum, thought- 
processes, and decease-consciousness. Again with rebirth 
and life-continuum this stream of consciousness turns round. 

The enlightened, disciplining themselves long, un¬ 
derstanding the impermanence (of life), will realise the 
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Deathless State, 127 and, completely cutting off the fetters 
of attachment, attain Peace. 128 


Thus ends the fifth chapter of the Compendium of 
Abhidhamma, known as the Analysis of the Process-freed 
section. 


Notes:— 

61. Patisandhi, Bhavanga, and Cuti consciousness of 
one particular existence are identical as they have the same 
object. The mental states in each of these three are the 
same. They differ only in name and in function immediately 
after the rebirth-consciousness bhavanga consciousness 
arises. During lifetime, whenever no thought-processes 
arise, this bhavanga consciousness exists. One experiences 
innumerable bhavanga thought-moments in the course of 
one’s lifetime. 

62. Note the Pali phrase nadl soto viya. 

63. Cuti citta or decease-consciousness, which one 
experiences at the moment of death, is similar to the 
patisandhi citta and bhavanga citta of that particular life. 

64. Immediately after the decease consciousness there 
arises in a subsequent rebirth the relinking or rebirth con¬ 
sciousness (patisandhi citta), at the moment of conception. 

127. i.e., Nibbana. 

128. i.e. Nibbana-element without a substratum (nirupadisesa Nibbana-dhatu). 
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Diagram X PLANES OF EXISTENCE The Age-limit 


(4) 

Arupaloka 

Formless 

Realms 

4. N’eva Safina N’ asannayatana 

3. Akincannayatana 

2. Vinnanancayatana 

1. Akasanancayatana 

84,000 M.K. 

60,000 

40,000 

20,000 

(16) 

Rupaloka 

Realms of Form 

Catuttha 

Jhana Bhumi $ 

Fourth Jhana 

Plane ^ ^ 1 

-s a 

^ Oh 

Akanittha 

Sudassi 

Sudassa 

Atappa 

Aviha 

Asannasatta 

Vehapphala 

16,000 M.K. 

8,000 

4,000 

2,000 

1,000 

500 

500 

Tatiya Subhakinha 

Jhana Appamanasubha 

Third Jhana Plane Parittasubha 

64 

32 

16 

Dutiya Jhana Bhumi Abhassara 

Second Jhana Plane Appamanabha 

Parittabha 

8 

4 

2 » 

Pathama Jhana Bhumi Maha Brahma 

First Jhana Plane Brahma Purohita 

Brahma Parisajja 

1 A.K. 

V 2 

V3 
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Diagram X—continued 


Planes of Existence—(continued) 


The Age-limit 


$ 

o 


S 


CD 

J-H 

CD 

CX 

C/3 

CD 

oo 

fi 

CD 

C/1 


(7) 

Sugati 

Happy States 

(6) 

Devaloka 

Celestial 

Planes 

Paranimmitavasavatti 

Nimmanarati 

Tusita 

Yama 

Tavatimsa 

Catummaharajika 

16,000 C.Y. 

8,000 

4,000 

2,000 

1,000 

500 

Manussa—Human Plane 

No definite limit 

Asurayoni 

^ cd a, a; Petayoni 

^ p xi B Tiracchanayoni 

Q fi 173 . J 

D Niraya 

H 

M 

M 

H 


M.K. = Maha Kappa 
A.K. = Asarikheyya Kappa 
C.Y. = Celestial Years 





Sometimes bhavariga (life-continuum) occurs between retention and decease. 
At times decease takes place immediately after javana without retention. 


Past Bhavariga 
Vibrating Bhavariga 
Arrest Bhavariga 

Mind-door 

apprehending 


Javana 


Retention 

Decease 


U 

i—*• 

&J 

W 

3 

3 

x 

HH 


n 

a 

H 

HH 

n 

HH 

H 

> 

£ 


Relinking or 
Rebirth Consciousness 
(in the subsequent life) 


Dying Thought-Process 




Diagram XII 


Relinking or 
Rebirth consiousness 
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w 
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Bhavanga 


16 


Mind-door 
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Javana 


7 


Bhavanga 


12 
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Chapter 6 


Introduction 

The first five chapters of the Abhidhammattha Sarigaha 
deal with the 89 and 121 types of consciousness, 52 mental 
states, various thought-processes in the course of one’s life¬ 
time and at rebirth, 31 planes of existence, and classifica¬ 
tion of Kamma. In one sense they form one complete book. 

The remaining four chapters are devoted to Rupa 
(matter), Nibbana, Paticca-Samuppada (the Law of 
Dependent Arising), Patthana Naya (Causal Relations), 
Categories of good and evil, Mental Culture, Path of 
Purity, and Great Attainments. 

The sixth chapter is confined mainly to Rupa and 
Nibbana. 

Twenty-eight species of Rupa are enumerated. What 
they are, how they arise, persist, and perish are also ex¬ 
plained. Rupa is the third Paramattha mentioned in the 
Abhidhamma and is one of the two composite factors of 
this so-called being—the other being Nama (mind). As 
Nama, so Rupa too has been microscopically analysed. But 
no logical definition of Rupa is found either in the Text or 
in the Commentaries. 

Rupa is derived from -y/ rup, to break up, to perish 
(nasa). 

According to the VibhavinI TIka, Rupa is that which 
transforms or assumes a different mode owing to the 
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adverse physical conditions of cold, heat, etc. (sltonhadi 
virodhippaccayehi vikaram apajjati). 

From a Buddhist standpoint Rupa not only changes 
but also perishes (khaya, vaya). It endures only for seven¬ 
teen thought-moments. Rupa changes so rapidly that one 
cannot strike an identical place twice. 

Rupa is also explained as that which manifests itself 
(-y/ rup-pakasane). 

Scholars suggest various renderings for Rupa. It is 
generally rendered by ‘form’, ‘body’, ‘matter’, ‘corporeal¬ 
ity’, etc. Meanings differ according to the context. One par¬ 
ticular meaning is not universally applicable. 

From a philosophical standpoint, ‘matter’ is the near¬ 
est equivalent for Rupa although scientists too find it diffi¬ 
cult to define matter. 

It should be noted that the atomic theory prevailed in 
India in the time of the Buddha. Paramanu was the ancient 
term for the modern atom. According to the ancient belief 
one ratharenu consists of 16 tajjaris, one tajjari, 16 anus; 
one anu, 16 paramanus. The minute particles of dust seen 
dancing in the sunbeam are called ratharenus. One para¬ 
manu is, therefore, 4096th part of a ratharenu. This para¬ 
manu was considered indivisible. 

With His supernormal knowledge the Buddha ana¬ 
lysed this so-called paramanu and declared that it consists 
of paramatthas—ultimate entities which cannot further be 
subdivided. 

The paramatthas are pathavi, apo, tejo, and vayo. One 
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must not understand that these elements are earth, water, 
fire and air as some Greek thinkers believed in the past. 

Pathavi means the element of extension, the substra¬ 
tum of matter. Without it objects cannot occupy space. The 
qualities of hardness and softness which are purely relative 
are two conditions of this particular element. It may be 
stated that this element is present in earth, water, fire and 
air. For instance, the water above is supported by water 
below. It is this element of extension in conjunction with the 
element of motion that produces the upward pressure. Heat 
or cold is the tejo element, while fluidity is the apo element. 

Apo is the element of cohesion. Unlike pathavi it is 
intangible. It is this element that makes scattered particles 
of matter cohere and gives rise to the idea of ‘body’. When 
solid bodies are melted this element becomes more prom¬ 
inent in the resulting fluid. This element is found even in 
minute particles when solid bodies are reduced to powder. 
The element of extension and cohesion are so closely inter¬ 
related that when cohesion ceases extension disappears. 

Tejo is the element of heat. Cold is also a form of tejo. 
Both heat and cold are included in tejo because they pos¬ 
sess the power of maturing bodies. Tejo, in other words, is 
the vitalizing energy. Preservation and decay are also due 
to this element. Unlike the other three essentials of matter, 
this element has the power to regenerate matter by itself. 

Inseparably connected with heat is vayo, the element 
of motion. Movements are caused by this element. Motion 
is regarded as the force or the generator of heat. “Motion 
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and heat in the material realm correspond respectively to 
consciousness and Kamma in the mental.” 

These four elements coexist and are inseparable, but 
one may preponderate over another as, for instance, 
pathavi in earth, apo in water, tejo in fire, and vayo in air. 

They are also called Mahabhutas or Great Essentials 
because they are invariably found in all material sub¬ 
stances ranging from the infinitesimally small cell to the 
most massive object. 

Dependent on them are the four subsidiary material 
qualities of colour (vanna)., smell (gandha), taste (rasa), 
and nutritive essence (oja). These eight coexisting forces 
and qualities constitute one material group called 
‘Suddhatthaka Rupa kalapa—pure-octad material group’. 

The remaining twenty kinds of rupa are equally 
important. 

It should be noted that physical life-principle (rupa 
jlvitindriya) and sex are also conditioned by Kamma. Life 
in inorganic matter should be differentiated from life in 
animate being. 

The fact that rupas arise in four ways such as 
Kamma, mind, seasonal phenomena and food will be a 
novel idea to modern thinkers. All these four sources can, 
to a great extent, be brought under one’s control. 

To some extent we are responsible for the creation of 
our own material phenomena, desirable or undesirable. 

The accumulated Kammic tendencies created by per¬ 
sons in the course of their previous lives, play at times a 
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greater role than the hereditary parental cells and genes in 
the formation of physical characteristics. 

The Buddha, for instance, inherited like every other 
person, the reproductive cells and genes from His parents, 

But physically there was none comparable to Him in 
His long line of honourable ancestors. In the Buddha’s own 
words, He belonged not to the royal lineage, but to that of 
the Aryan Buddhas. He was certainly a superman, an 
extraordinary creation of His own Kamma. 

According to the Lakkhana Sutta (D. N. No. 30) the 
Buddha inherited these exceptional features, such as the 
32 major marks, as the result of His past meritorious 
deeds. The ethical reason for acquiring each physical fea¬ 
ture is clearly explained in the Sutta. 

In the sixth chapter only a few lines have been 
devoted to the fourth paramattha—Nibbana—the sum- 
mum bonum of Buddhism. But the path to Nibbana has 
been described in detail in the ninth chapter. 

The seventh chapter enumerates all ethical states 
and classifies them into various groups. 

The two most profound philosophical teachings 
of Buddhism—namely, the Law of Dependent Arising 
(Paticca-Samuppada) and the twenty-four Causal 
Relations (Patthana) are described in the eighth chapter. 

The last chapter is the most important and the most 
interesting as it deals with Mental Culture (bhavana) and 
Emancipation, the quintessence of Buddhism. 

To understand the intricacies of Abhidhamma one 
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should critically read and re-read the Abhidhammattha 
Sarigaha patiently and carefully, pondering at the same 
time on the profound teachings embodied therein. 

One who understands the Abhidhamma well can 
fully comprehend the Word of the Buddha and thereby 
realise one’s ultimate goal. 

Chapter VI 

Rupa—Sangahavibhago 

§ 1. Ettavata vibhatta hi sappabhedappavattika 
Cittacetasika dhamma rupandani pavuccati 

Samuddesa vibhaga ca samutthana kalapato 
Pavattikkamato c’ati pancadha tattha sangaho. 

§ 2. Cattari mahabhutani, catunnan ca maha- 

bhutanam upadaya rupan’ ti dvidham’petam 
rupam ekadasavidhena sangaharm gacchati. 

Katham? 

(1) Pathavidhatu, apodhatu, tejodhatu, vayodhatu 
bhutaruparam nama. 

(2) Cakkhu, sotam, ghanam, jivha, kayo, pasada- 
rupam nama. 

(3) Rupam, saddo, gandho, raso, apodhatuvajjitam 
bhutattayasankhatam photthabban ca gocararu- 
pam nama. 
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(4) Itthattam, purisattam bhavarupam nama. 

(5) Hadayavatthu hadayarupam nama. 

(6) JIvitindriyam jlvitarupam nama. 

(7) Kaballkaro aharo ahararupam nama. 

Iti ca attharasavidhamp’ etam sabhavarupam, 
salakkhanarupam nipphannarupam ruparupam, 
sammasanarupanti ca sangaham gacchati. 

(8) Akasadhatu paricchedarupam nama. 

(9) Kayavinnatti vaclvinnatti vinnattirupam nama. 

(10) Rupassa lahuta muduta kammannata vinnatti- 
dvayam vikararupam nama. 

(11) Rupassa upacayo santati jarata aniccata 
lakkhanarupam nama. 

Jatirupam’ eva pan 7 ettha upacayasantatina- 
mena pavuccatr ti ekadasavidhamp’ etam rupam attha- 
vlsatividham hoti sarupavasena. 

Katham? 

Bhutappasadavisaya bhavo-hadayam , icca’ pi 
Jivitahararupehi attharasavidham tatha. 

Paricchedo ca virnnatti vikaro lakkhananti ca 
Anipphanna dasa c’ati atthavlsavidham bhave. 

Ayam’ ettha rupasamuddeso. 
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Chapter 6 

Analysis of Matter 

Introductory 

§ 1. Having thus far described the consciousness and 
mental states in accordance with their classes (1) and 
processes (2), matter will now be dealt with. 

With respect to enumeration (3), divisions (4), aris- 
ings (5), groups (6) and the mode of happening (7), the 
compendium of matter therein is fivefold. 

Enumeration of matter (samuddesa) 

§ 2. Matter is twofold—namely, the four great Essentials 
(8) and material qualities derived from them (9). These 
two constitute eleven species. 

How? 

(1) Essential material qualities—the element of 
extension (10), the element of cohesion (11), 
the element of heat (12), and the element of 
motion (13). 

(2) Sensitive material qualities (14)—viz:—eye, ear, 
nose, tongue, and body. 

(3) Material objects (15)—viz:—form (16), sound, 
odour, taste and tangibility (17)—found in the 
three Essentials excluding the element of 
cohesion. 
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(4) Material qualities of sex (18)—viz:—femininity 
and masculinity. 

(5) Material quality of base—viz:—the heart-base 

(19) . 

(6) Material quality of life—viz:—vital principle 

( 20 ) . 

(7) Material quality of nutrition—viz:—edible food 

( 21 ). 

Thus these eighteen (22) kinds of material qualities are 
grouped: 

(i) according to their innate characteristics (23), 

(ii) according to their respective marks (24), 

(iii) as conditioned (25), 

(iv) as changeable (26), 

(v) as (fit for) contemplation (27). 

(8) Limiting material quality—viz:— the element 
of space (28). 

(9) Communicating material quality (29)—viz:— 
bodily intimation and vocal intimation. 

(10) Mutable material qualities (30)—viz:— mate¬ 
rial lightness (31), softness (32), adaptability 
(33), and the two forms of intimation. 
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(11) Characteristics (34) of material qualities— 
viz:— material productivity, continuity, decay 
and impermanence. 

Here by productivity and continuity are meant 
the material quality of birth. 

Thus the eleven kinds of material qualities 
are treated as twenty-eight according to their 
intrinsic properties. 

How (twenty-eight)? 

Essentials, sensory organs, objects, sex, heart, 
vitality, and food—thus (matter) is eighteen-fold. 

Limitation (space), intimation, change¬ 
ability and characteristics—thus there are ten 
non-conditioned (by kamma). In all there are 
twenty-eight. 

Herein this is the enumeration of matter. 


Notes: 

Section 1 

1. The first three chapters dealt with different 
types of consciousness and mental states both concisely 
and descriptively. 

2. The fourth chapter was confined to 7 thought- 
processes during lifetime, and the fifth chapter, to various 
planes and processes of rebirth-consciousness. 

3. Samuddesa —i. e., the brief exposition of rupa. 
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4. Vibhaga—i. e., the analysis of rupa. 

5. Samutthana—i. e., the arising of different con¬ 
stituents of rupa such as eye-decad etc., caused by Kamma, 
mind, seasonal phenomena, and food. 

6. Kalapa—the group compositions of rupa such 
as body-decad, sex-decad, etc. 

7. Pavattikkama—i. e., how rupas take place in 
accordance with the states of existence, time, and classes 
of beings. 

Section 2. 

8. Mahabhutani—lit., those that have grown 
great. The four great Essentials are the fundamental mate¬ 
rial elements which are inseparable. Every material sub¬ 
stance, ranging from the minutest particle to the most 
massive object, consists of these four elements which pos¬ 
sess specific characteristics. 

9. Upadaya-rupani—Derivative or secondary 
material properties dependent on the Great Essentials. 
Like the earth are the Essentials; the Derivatives are like 
trees that spring therefrom. The remaining 24 rupas are 
regarded as Derivatives. 

10. Pathavi-dhatu—The pali term dhatu means 
that which bears its own characteristic marks. Element is 
the closest equivalent for dhatu. Pathavi-dhatu, literally, 
means the earth-element. It is so called because like the 
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earth it serves as a support or foundation for the other 
coexisting rupas. Pathavl (Samskrt prthivi), also spelt 
pathavi, puthavi, puthuvi, puthuvi—is derived from 
puth, to expand, to extend. So far, though not very satis¬ 
factory the closest equivalent for pathavi-dhatu is ‘the 
element of extension’. Without it objects cannot occupy 
space. Both hardness and softness are characteristics of 
this element. 

11. Apo-dhatu —lit., the fluid element. Apo is de¬ 
rived from y/ ap, to arrive, or from a + y/ pay, to 
grow, to increase. It is ‘the element of cohesion.’ According 
to Buddhism it is this element that makes different par¬ 
ticles of matter cohere, and thus prevents them from being 
scattered about. Both fluidity and contraction are the 
properties of this element. It should be understood that 
cold is not a characteristic of this element. 

12. Tejo-dhatu—lit., the fire-element is explained 
as ‘the element of heat’. Tejo is derived from y/ tij, to 
sharpen, to mature. Vivacity and maturity are due to the 
presence of this element. Both heat and cold are the prop¬ 
erties of tejo. Intense tejo is heat, and mild tejo is cold. It 
should not be understood that cold is the characteristic of 
apo and heat is that of tejo; for, in that case, both heat and 
cold should be found together as apo and tejo coexist. 

13. Vayo-dhatu—lit., ‘the air-element’, is explained 
as the element of motion. Vayo is derived from y/ vay, 
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to move, to vibrate. Motion, vibration, oscillation, and 
pressure are caused by this element. 

14. Pasada-rupa—They are the sensitive parts of 
the five organs—eye, ear, nose, tongue, and body. They 
tend to clarify the coexisting material qualities. The percep¬ 
tible physical eye, for instance, is the sasambhara cakkhu or 
composite eye, which consists of the four bhutarupas, four 
upadarupas (colour, odour, taste, and sap), and jlvitindriya 
(vitality). The sensitive part which lies at the centre of the 
retina and which enables one to see objects is the cakkhu- 
pasada. This is the basis of the eye-consciousness (cakkhu- 
vinnana) and becomes the instrument for the eye-door 
thought-process (cakkhu-dvaravlthi). The desire to see 
tends to develop the sense of sight. The eye, therefore, con¬ 
sists of ten material qualities of which pasada is one. 

The other pasadarupas should be similarly under¬ 
stood. 

The Pasadarupas of ear, nose, and tongue are in their 
respective centres; the kayapasadarupa is diffused through¬ 
out the body except on hair, on the tips of nails, and in 
withered skin. 

15. Gocararupa—The sense-fields which serve as 
supports for the sense-cognitions to arise. 

16. Rupa—Both colour and shape are implied by 
this term. 
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17. Photthabba—owing to its subtlety, the ele¬ 
ment of cohesion (apo) cannot be felt by the sense of 
touch. Only the other three Fundamental Elements are 
regarded as tangible. In water, for instance, the cold felt is 
tejo, the softness is pathavi, and the pressure is vayo. One 
cannot touch apo as its property is cohesion. 

See Compendium , p. 155, n. 6. 

18. Itthattam purisattam—also termed itthindri- 
yam, purisindriyam — are collectively called in the abbre¬ 
viated form bhavarupa, the state by means of which mas¬ 
culinity and femininity are distinguished. 

19. Hadayavatthu—The seat of consciousness. 
Dhammasarigani omits this rupa. In the Atthasalini hadaya¬ 
vatthu is explained as cittassa vatthu (basis of consciousness). 

It is clear that the Buddha did not definitely assign a 
specific seat for consciousness as He has done with the other 
senses. It was the cardiac theory (the view that heart is the 
seat of consciousness) that prevailed in His time, and this 
was evidently supported by the Upanishads. The Buddha 
could have accepted this popular theory, but He did not 
commit Himself. In the Patthana, the Book of Relations, the 
Buddha refers to the basis of consciousness in such indirect 
terms as “yam rupam nissaya” “depending on that material 
thing”, without positively asserting whether that rupa was 
either the heart (hadaya) or the brain. But, according to the 
views of commentators like Venerable Buddhaghosa and 
Anuruddha, the seat of consciousness is definitely the heart. 
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It should be understood that the Buddha has neither 
accepted nor rejected this ancient popular cardiac theory. 

See Compendium, p. 156, n.l. and p. 277. 

20. Jivitindriya—There is vitality both in mind and 
in matter. Psychic life, which is one of the fifty-two mental 
states (cetasikas) and physical life, which is one of the 
twenty-eight rupas, are essential characteristics of this so- 
called being. Psychic life is one of the seven universals and 
physical life is associated with almost every material group 
except in dead matter. Simultaneous with the arising of 
the rebirth-consciousness, physical life also springs up 
together with the initial material groups. JIvita is qualified 
by indriya because it has a dominating influence over 
other co-adjuncts in vivifying them. 

21. Kaballkaro Aharo—So called because gross 
food is taken in by making into morsels. Here ahara means 
nutritive essence (oja) which sustains the physical body. In 
the statement—sabbe satta aharatthitika, all beings live on 
food—ahara means a condition (paccaya). 

22. Eighteen—4 + 5 + 4 (tangibility excluded), 
2 +1 + 1 + 1 = 18. 

23. Sabhavarupa—With respect to their own pecu¬ 
liar characteristics such as hardness, fluidity, etc., 

24. Salakkhanarupa—So called because they 
arise with the inherent general marks of impermanence 
(anicca), suffering (dukkha) and soullessness (anatta). 
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25. Nipphannarupa—i. e., produced by Kamma, 
mind, etc. 

26. Ruparupa—Here the first term rupa is used in 
its etymological sense, i. e., changeableness, as in the Pali 
phrase—dukkha-dukkha. 

27. Sammasanarupa—Because it enables one to 
employ them as objects fit for contemplation or insight. 

28. Akasadhatu—Ceylon Commentators derive akasa 
from a + y/ kas, to plough. Since there is no ploughing 
as on earth space is called akasa. According to Samskrt 
akasa is derived from a 4- y/ kas to view, to recognize. 
In Ledi Sayadaw’s opinion it is derived from a + y/ kas, 
to shine, to appear. Akasa is space, which in itself is noth¬ 
ingness. As such it is eternal. Akasa is a dhatu in the sense 
of a non-entity (nijjlva), not as an existing element like the 
four Essentials. By akasa, as one of the 28 rupas, is meant 
not so much the outside space as the intra-atomic space 
that ‘limits’ or separates material groups (rupakalapas). 
Hence in Abhidhamma it is regarded as a ‘paricchedarupa’. 
Although akasa is not an objective reality, as it is invariably 
associated with all material units that arise in four ways. 
Abhidhamma teaches that it, too, is produced by the same 
four causes such as Kamma, mind, seasonal changes, and 
food. Simultaneous with the arising and perishing of the 
conditioned rupas, akasa rupa also arises and perishes. 

See Compendium , p. 226. 
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29. Vinnatti is that by means of which one commu¬ 
nicates one’s ideas to another and one understands an¬ 
other’s intentions. It is done both by action and speech— 
kayavinnatti and vaclvinnatti. The former is caused by the 
‘air-element’ (vayodhatu) produced by mind (cittaja); the 
latter by the ‘earth-element’ produced by the mind. The 
duration of Vinnatti is only one thought-moment. 

30. Vikararupa—Changeability of rupa. 

31. Lahuta denotes physical health, and is compa¬ 
rable to an iron-rod heated throughout the day. 

32. Muduta is comparable to a well-beaten hide. 

33. Kammannata is opposed to the stiffness of the 
body, and is comparable to well-hammered gold. 

34. Lakkhanarupa—So called because they assume 
distinguishable characteristics at different stages such as 
arising (uppada), static (thiti) and dissolution (bhariga). 

Upacaya means the first heaping-up or the first aris¬ 
ing. Here ‘upa’ is used in the sense of first. The arising of 
the first three decads — kaya, bhava, and vatthu — at the 
very moment of conception is regarded as upacaya. The 
subsequent arising of the three decads from the static 
stage of rebirth-consciousness throughout lifetime is 
regarded as santati. Both upacaya and santati are some¬ 
times treated as jati—birth. Then the number of rupas 
amounts to 27 instead of 28. 
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The life-term of conditioned rupa is normally 
17 thought-moments or 51 minor thought-instants. 129 The 
first thought-moment is like the upacaya, the last thought- 
moment is like the aniccata, the intermediate 15 are like 
the jarata. Aniccata is the dissolution of rupa. 

Strictly speaking, there are only three lakkhana- 
rupas, viz: birth, growth-decay, and death. Aniccata is syn¬ 
onymous with marana (death). The entire interval be¬ 
tween birth and death constitutes decay or development. 

With the exception of the five rupas—namely, two 
vinnattis, jati, jara, and aniccata, all the remaining 
23 rupas last for 17 thought-moments. 


Rupavibhago 

§ 3. Sabban ca pan 7 etam ahetukam sappaccayam, 
sasavam, samkhatam, lokiyam, kamavacaram, anaramma- 
nam, appahatabbam’ eva’ ti ekavidham pi ajjhattikabahi- 
radivasena bahudha bhedam gacchati. 

Katham? 

Pasadasankhatam pancavidham pi ajjhattikarupam 
nama; itaram bahirarupam. 

Pasadahadayasankhatan chabbidham pi vatthuru- 
pam nama; itaram avatthurupam. 

Pasadavinnattisankhatam sattavidham pi dvararupam, 
nama; itaram advararupam. 

Pasadabhavajlvitasankhatam atthavidham pi indriya 

129. According to commentators during the time occupied by a flash of lightning 

billions of thought-moments may arise. 
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rupam nama; itaram anindriyarupam. 

Pasadavisayasankhatam dvadasavidham’ pi olarikaru- 
pam, santike rupam, sappatigharupam ca; itaram sukhu- 
marupam, dure rupam, appatigharupam. 

Kammajam upadinnarupam; itaram anupadinnaru- 

pam. 

Rupayatanam sanidassanarupam; itaram anidassana- 
rupam. 

Cakkhadidvayam asampattavasena, ghanadittayam 
sampattavasena’ ti pancavidham pi gocaraggahikarupam; 
itaram agocaraggahikarupam. 

Vanno, gandho, raso, oja, bhutacatukkanc’ ati 
atthavidham pi avinibbhogarupam; itaram vinibbhogaru- 
pam. 

Icc’ evam’ atthavlsati vidham pi ca vicakkhana 

Ajjhattikadibhedena vibhajanti yatharaham. 

Ayam’ ettha rupavihago. 


Classification of Matter 

§ 3. Now all this matter divides itself into various catego¬ 
ries as follows:— 

1. Rootless (35) 

2. Causal (36) 

3. With Defilements (37) 

4. Conditioned (38) 

5. Mundane (39) 

6. Pertaining to the Kama-Sphere (40) 
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7. Objectless (41) 

8. Not to be eradicated (42) 

Matter is thus onefold. When conceived as personal, exter¬ 
nal and so forth matter becomes manifold. 

How? 

The five kinds of sensitise material qualities are per¬ 
sonal (43); the rest are external. 

The six kinds, comprising the sensitives and the 
heart, are material qualities with basis (44); the rest are 
without a basis. 

The seven kinds, comprising the sensitives and (the 
two) media of communication, are material qualities with 
a door (45); the rest are without doors. 

The eight kinds, comprising the sensitives, sex-states, 
and vitality, are material qualities with a controlling fac¬ 
ulty (46); the rest are without a controlling faculty. 

The twelve kinds, comprising the sensitives and 
sense-objects (7) 130 are gross (47), proximate and imping¬ 
ing material qualities; the rest are subtle, distant, and non¬ 
impinging. 

Material qualities born of Kamma are ‘grasped at 7 
(48); the others are ‘not grasped at. 

Object of form is visible; the rest are invisible. 

Eye and ear, as not reaching (the object), and nose, 
tongue and body as reaching (the object), are five kinds of 
material phenomena that take objects (49); the others do 
not. 

130. Because “tangibility” comprises the three elements, excluding apo. 
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Colour, odour, taste, sap (50) and the four Essentials 
are the eight kinds (51) of material phenomena that are 
inseparable; the rest are separable. 

Summary 

Thus the wise analyse, accordingly, the 28 kinds with 
respect to ‘personal’ and so forth. 

Herein this is the analysis of Matter. 

Section 3 

35. Ahetukam—Because they are not associated 
with the roots lobha, dosa, etc. 

36. Sappaccayam—Because they are related to the 
causes—Kamma, citta, utu, and ahara. 

37. Sasavam—Since they serve as objects for 
Defilements. 

38. Sarikhatam—Because they are conditioned by 
the four causes, Kamma, citta, etc. 

39. Lokiyam—Because they are connected with the 
world of the Five Aggregates of Attachment (pancupada- 
nakkhandhaloka). There is no supramundane rupa. 

40. Kamavacaram—Because they come within the 
range of sensual objects. 
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41. Anarammanam—As they themselves do not 
perceive objects. It is the mind that perceives objects 
through the senses. Rupas serve as sense-objects. 

42. Appahatabbam—Because there is no gradual 
eradication of matter like passions. ‘Indestructibility’ of 
matter is not implied by this term. 

43. Ajjhattikam—Belonging to the so-called self. 
The five sensitive organs are essential for living beings. 
Without them they are inanimate logs. They serve as doors 
to the mind. 

44. i. e., they serve as seats of consciousness. 

45. They serve as doors to moral and immoral actions, 
mind and mental states, deeds and speech. 

46. They are so called because they possess a con¬ 
trolling power in their respective spheres. The physical 
eye, for instance, is composed often material qualities; but 
it is the sensitive eye (cakkhupasadarupa) that controls the 
remaining nine. The remaining pasadarupas should be 
similarly understood. The state of sex controls masculinity 
and femininity. Like the captain of a ship it is vitality that 
controls rupas. 

47. Olarikam—Because of their importance both 
subjectively and objectively. They are regarded as santike 
(near) because of their receptivity. Owing to the gross¬ 
ness and nearness both sensitive organs and sense- 
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objects mutually strike each other. Hence they are called 
sappatigha, lit., ‘with striking’. 

See Compendium , p. 159, n. 4. 

48. Upadinnam—The first 18 kinds of rupa born of 
Kamma are grasped by craving and false view. 

49. Gocaraggahikarupam—They are so called be¬ 
cause they take external objects as pasture. According to the 
Abhidhammattha Sangaha, sight and sound are regarded as 
objects that do not approach the eye and ear respectively as 
in the case of bodily contacts etc. Both eye and ear cognize 
distant objects without any direct approach. In the case of 
other objects they directly contact the sense-organs. For in¬ 
stance, taste must directly touch the tongue. So are the 
other two objects. This may be the reason, irrespective of 
the wave theory, why the author distinguishes between 
senses that reach, and do not reach, the objects. 

See Compendium , p. 160. 

50. Oja, as a rupa in itself, has the power of produc¬ 
ing other rupas as well. 

51. As a rule these eight rupas are bound together. 
The four Essentials are inseparable and so are the other 
four Derivatives. Hence they are also termed ‘suddhat- 
thaka’ (‘pure octad’) and ‘ojatthaka’ (‘with oja as the 
eighth’) The growth of inanimate matter is also due to the 
presence of this universal Oja. 
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Rupasamutthana—Naya 

§ 4. Kammam, cittam, utu, aharo c’ati cattari 
rupasamutthanani nama. 

Tattha kamavacaram rupavacaram ca ti pancavlsati- 
vidham pi kusalakusalakammamabhisarikhatam ajjhat- 
tika-santane kammasamutthanarupam patisandhim’ 
upadaya khane khane samutthapeti. 

Arupavipakadvipancavinnanavajjitam pancasattativi- 
dham pi cittam cittasamutthanarupam patham bhavangam 
upadaya jayantam’ eva samutthapeti. 

Tattha appanajavanam iriyapathanT pi sannameti. 

Votthapanakamavacarajavanabhinna pana vinnattinT 
pi samutthapenti. 

Somanassa-javanani pan’ ettha terasa-hasanam pi 
janenti. 

Sltunhotu-samannata tejo-dhatu-thitippatta’va utusa- 
mutthanarupam ajjhattan ca bahiddha ca yatharaham 
samutthapeti. 

Oja-sankhato aharo aharasamutthanarupam ajjho- 
harankale thanappatto’ va samutthapeti. 

Tattha hadaya-indriyarupani kammajan 7 eva, 
vinnattidvayam cittajam’ eva, saddo cittotujo, lahutadit- 
tayam utucittaharehi sambhoti. 

Avinibbhogarupani c’ eva akasadhatu ca catuhi 
sambhutani. Lakkhanarupani na kutoci jayanti. 

Attharasa pannarasa terasa dvadasati ca 

Kammacittotukaharajani honti yathakkamam 
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Jayamanadirupanam sabhavatta hi kevalam 
Lakkhanani na jayanti kehicf ti pakasitam. 

Ayam’ ettha rupasamutthananayo. 


The Arising of Material Phenomena (52) 

§ 4. Material phenomena arise in four ways, viz:— 
(1) Kamma, (2) Mind, (3) Seasonal conditions, and 
(4) Food. 

(1) Material Phenomena arising from Kamma (53) 

Therein, the twenty-five types of moral and immoral 
Kamma, pertaining to the Kama and Rupa Spheres, pro¬ 
duce, in one’s own continuity, duly constituted material 
phenomena born of Kamma, at every moment, commenc¬ 
ing from conception. 

(2) Material phenomena arising from Mind (54) 

The seventy-five types of consciousness, excluding the 
Formless Resultants and the twice fivefold cognitives pro¬ 
duce mind-born material phenomena, from the first 
moment of life-continuum just as it arises. 

Therein the ecstatic Javanas regulate the bodily pos¬ 
tures. But the Determining Consciousness, Javanas of the 
Kama Sphere, and super-knowledge consciousness pro¬ 
duce also (bodily and vocal) media of communication. 
Herein the thirteen pleasurable Javanas produce laughter 
too. 
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(3) Material Phenomena arising from 

Seasonal conditions (55) 

The Tejo-element, which comprises both cold and heat, on 
reaching its static stage, produces, according to circum¬ 
stances, both internal and external material phenomena, 
resulting from seasonal conditions. 

(4) Material Phenomena arising from Food (56) 

Food, known as nutritive essence, during assimilation on 
reaching its static stage, produces material phenomena 
resulting from food. 

Therein the heart and the (eight) material Faculties 
are born of Kamma. The two media of communication are 
born only of mind. Sound is born of mind and seasonal 
conditions. The triple qualities of lightness and so forth 
arise from seasonal conditions, mind, and food. The insep¬ 
arable material qualities and the element of space arise 
from four causes. Characteristic material qualities do not 
arise from any cause. 

Eighteen, fifteen, thirteen, and twelve arise respec¬ 
tively from Kamma, mind, seasonal conditions, and food. 

The characteristic marks of matter that arise and so 
forth are not produced by any cause, they say, since they 
are wholly intrinsic. 

Notes:— 

52. Rupasamutthana—Buddhism does not attempt 
to solve the problem of the ultimate origin of matter. It 
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takes for granted that matter exists and states that rupa 
develops in four ways. 

53. Kammaja—Strictly speaking, by Kamma are 
meant past moral and immoral types of consciousness. It 
is only those classes of consciousness pertaining to the 
Kama and Rupa-Spheres that tend to produce rupa. They 
are 12 types of immoral consciousness, 8 types of moral 
consciousness, and the 5 moral rupa jhanas. A moral or 
immoral birth-reproductive Kamma generated at the dying 
moment of a person conditions the rebirth-consciousness 
(patisandhicitta) in a subsequent birth. Simultaneous with 
the arising of the rebirth-consciousness, rupas, condi¬ 
tioned by past Kamma, spring up at every instant, like the 
flame of a lamp, up to the 17 thought-moment reckoned 
from the dying moment of the person. 

At the very moment of conception there arise, as a 
result of the reproductive Kammic force, three dasakas or 
‘decads’—namely, the kaya, bhava, and vatthu—body, sex 
and base decads. The body decad is composed of the four 
elements, four derivatives, vitality and the Kayapasada. The 
sex-decad and the base-decad are similarly constituted. 

54. Cittaja—Mind, the invisible but more powerful 
composite factor of the so-called being, has the potentiality 
to produce rupa. In other words, good and bad thoughts 
produce desirable and undesirable material phenomena. 
This is apparent from the physical changes that result from 
thoughts generated by a person. According to Abhi- 
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dhamma, it is from the arising moment of the first Bha- 
variga, that is, immediately after the rebirth-consciousness, 
that material phenomena arising from mind spring up. The 
rebirth-consciousness does not produce mind-born rupas 
since Kamma does that function and since it is a newcomer 
to the fresh existence. No mind-born rupas arise at the 
static and perishing thought-moments as they are weak. 
The ten sense-cognitives lack the potentiality to produce 
rupa. The four Arupa Vipaka Jhanas do not produce rupa 
as they are developed through non-attachment to rupa. 

It is stated that Jhana factors are essential to produce 
mind-born rupa. One who possesses Jhanas can therefore 
produce powerful rupas which would enable him to live even 
without edible food. The mentally alert do not lack vitality. 
One who experiences Nibbanic bliss could live without any 
food for a considerable period. For instance, the Buddha 
fasted 49 days immediately after His Enlightenment. 

Of the 75 types of consciousness, 26 Javanas 
(10 rupa kusala and kriya + 8 arupa kusala and kriya and 
8 lokuttaras) could produce abnormal bodily movements 
such as passing through the air, diving into the earth, walk¬ 
ing on water, etc. 

Here the Determining consciousness is the mind- 
door consciousness (manodvaravajjana). Kamajavanas (29) 
are the 12 akusalas, 1 hasituppada, and 16 sobhana kusala 
and kriya; and Abhinna cittas are the two fifth jhana kus¬ 
ala and kriya, accompanied by equanimity and connected 
with knowledge. 
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13 pleasurable javanas are the 4 akusalas and 8 sob- 
hana kusalas and kriyas, accompanied by pleasure, and 
1 hasituppada. 

Worldlings, when laughing or smiling, experience 
the four akusalas and four sobhanas; Sekhas, the types of 
consciousness excluding the two akusalas accompanied by 
misbelief; Arahants, the four kriyas and one hasituppada. 
The Buddhas smile only with the four sobhana kriyas. 

55. Utuja—It was stated earlier that Kamma pro¬ 
duces, at the moment of rebirth, three decads — kaya, 
bhava, and vatthu. The internal tejo element, found in 
these three groups, combined with the external tejo ele¬ 
ment, produces material phenomena caused by seasonal 
conditions at the static stage of the rebirth-consciousness. 
At the genesis stage Kamma-born tejo element takes the 
place of mind-born tejo element. 

It is clear that the term utu has been used in the sense 
of tejo which constitutes both heat and cold. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, it is the internal and external tejo elements which pro¬ 
duce rupa. It should he understood that rupas, produced 
by climatic conditions, are also included in the utuja class. 

56. Aharaja—By Ahara are meant the nutritive 
essence present in physical food and the sap (oja) con¬ 
tained in the material groups born of Kamma, mind, and 
seasonal conditions. The internal oja, supported by the 
external nutritive essence, produces rupa at the static 
stage which endures for 49 minor thought-instants. Rupas 
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arise when the oja diffuses the body. Internal sap is alone 
incapable of producing rupa without the aid of external 
nutritive essence. 

Hadaya and 8 Indriya rupas (= eye, ear, nose, 
tongue, body, masculinity, femininity, and vitality) are 
wholly produced by Kamma. Thus jlvitindriya or the life- 
principle present in animate beings such as men and ani¬ 
mals should he differentiated from the inanimate life of 
plants and inorganic substances, as they are not the inevit¬ 
able results of Kamma. 

They do possess a certain kind of life different from 
human beings and animals. 

Akasa—It is interesting to note that this intra-atomic 
space is caused by all the four causes. 

Sadda—Articulate sounds are caused by mind; in¬ 
articulate sounds are caused by utu. Musical notes caused 
by men are produced by utu, conditioned by mind. 

Kammaja = 18. They are:— inseparables 8 + 
Space 1 -1- Heart 1 4- Controlling faculties 8. 

Cittaja = 15. They are:— Mutables 5 -1- Sound 1 + 
Inseparables 8 + Space 1. 

Utuja = 13. They are :— Sound 1 + Lightness etc. 
3 Inseparables 8 + Space 1. 

Aharaja = 12. They are:— Lightness etc. 3 + Insep¬ 
arables 8 + Space 1. The four Lakkhana rupas are common 
to all as there is no rupa devoid of the three instants — 
birth, decay, and death. 
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Kalapa—Yojana 


§ 5. Ekuppada ekanirodha ekanissaya sahavuttino- 
ekavlsati rupa-kalapa nama. 

Tattha jlvitam avinibbhogarupan ca cakkhuna saha 
cakkhu-dasakan’ ti pavuccati. Tatha sotadlhi saddhim 
sotadasakam, ghana-dasakam, jivha-dasakam, kayadasa- 
kam, itthibhava — dasakam, pumbhava — dasakam 
vatthu-dasakan c’ati yathakkamam yojetabbam. 
Avinibbhogarupam’ eva jlvitena saha jlvitanavakan’ ti 
pavuccati. Ime nava kammasamutthana-kalapa. 

Avinibbhogarupam pana suddhatthakam. Tad’ eva 
kayavinnattiya saha kayavinnattinavakam vacl-vinnatti 
saddehi saha vacl-vinnatti-dasakam lahutadlhi saddhim 
lahutadekadasakam kaya-vinnattilahutadi-dvadasakam 
vacl-vinnatti-saddalahutadi-terasakan c’ati cha cittasamut- 
thanakalapa. 

Suddhatthakam, saddanavakam, lahutadekadasakam, 
sadda-lahutadidvadasakan c’ati cattaro utusamutthanakalapa. 

Suddhatthakam, lahutadekadasakan c’ati dve ahara- 
samutthana-kalapa. 

Tattha suddhatthakam, saddanavakan c’ati utu- 
samutthana-kalapa bahiddha pi’ labbhanti. Avasesa pana 
sabbe pi ajjhattikam’ eva. 

Kammacittotukahara-samutthana yathakkamam 

Nava cha caturo dve’ ti kalapa ekavlsati 

Kalapanam paricchedalakkhanatta vicakkhana 

Na kalapangam iccahu akasam lakkhanani ca. 
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Ayam’ ettha kalapa-yojana. 


Grouping of Material Qualities (57) 

§ 5. There are twenty-one material groups inasmuch as 
they arise together (or have a common genesis), cease 
together (or have a common cessation), have a common 
dependence, and coexist. 

Therein vitality and the (eight) inseparable material 
qualities together with the eye are called the ‘eye-decad’. 
Similarly the ‘ear-decad’ together with the ear and so 
forth, ‘nose-decad’, ‘tongue-decad’, ‘body-decad’, ‘female- 
decad,’ male-decad’, ‘base-decad’, should respectively be 
formed. Inseparable material qualities, together with 
vitality, are called the ‘vital-nonad’. These nine groups are 
produced by Kamma. 

The inseparable material qualities constitute the 
‘pure octad’. They, together with the bodily intimation, 
constitute the ‘bodily intimation nonad’; together with the 
vocal intimation and sound the ‘vocal intimation decad’; 
together with the material qualities of lightness, pliancy, 
and adaptability the ‘un-decad of lightness’ and so forth; 
the do-decad of bodily intimation, lightness, pliancy, and 
adaptability; and the tri-decad of vocal intimation, sound, 
lightness, pliancy, and adaptability. 

These six material groups are produced by mind. 

The pure octad,, the sound-nonad, the un-decad of 
lightness, pliancy, and adaptability; the do-decad of 
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sound, lightness, pliancy, and adaptability—these four are 
produced by seasonal phenomena. 

The pure octad, and the un-decad of lightness, pli¬ 
ancy and adaptability are the two material qualities pro¬ 
duced by food. 

Of them the two material groups produced by sea¬ 
sonal phenomena—pure octad and the sound nonad—are 
found externally too. All the rest are strictly internal. 

There are twenty-one material groups — nine, six, 
four and two produced in due order from Kamma, mind, 
seasonal phenomena, and food. 

As space demarcates, and characteristic marks just indi¬ 
cate, the wise state that they are not parts of material groups. 

Herein this is the formation of material groups. 

Section 6 

Rupapavattikkamo 

§ 6. Sabbani pan’etani rupani kamaloke yatharaham 
anunani pavattiyam upalabbhanti. Patisandhiyam pana 
samsedajanan c’ eva opapatikanan ca cakkhu-sota-ghana- 
jivha-kaya-bhava-vatthu-dasaka-sarikhatani satta-dasa- 
kani patubhavanti ukkatthavasena. Omakavasena pana 
cakkhu-sota-ghana-bhava-dasakani kadaci pi na labbha- 
nti. Tasma tesam vasena kalapahani veditabba. 

Gabbhaseyyaka-sattanam pana kaya-bhava-vatthu- 
dasaka-sankhatani tlni dasakani patubhavanti. Tatha’ 
pi bhava-dasakam kadaci na labbhati. Tato param 
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pavattikale kamena cakkhudasakadlni ca patubhavanti. 

Icc’ evam patisandhim upadaya kammasamutthana 
dutiyacittam’ upadaya citta-samutthana thitikalanT upa¬ 
daya utusamutthana ojapharanam upadaya aharasamut- 
thana c’ati catusamutthana-rupa-kalapa-santati Kama- 
loke dlpajala viya nadlsoto viya ca yavatayukam abbhoc- 
chinnam pavattati. 

Maranakale pana cuti-cittopari sattarasama cittassa 
thiti-kalam upadaya kammajarupani na uppajjanti. 
Puretaram uppannani ca kammaja-rupani cuticitta- 
samakalam , eva pavattitva nirujjhanti. Tato param 
cittajaharaja-rupan ca vocchjijjhati. Tato param utusa- 
mutthanarupaparampara yava mata-kalebara-sankhata 
pavattanti. 

Icc’ evam matasattanam punad’ eva bhavantare 

Patisandhim upadaya tatha rupam pavattati. 

Rupaloke pana ghana jivha-kaya-bhava-dasakani ca 
aharaja-kalapani ca na labbhanti. Tasma tesam patisan- 
dhikale cakkhu-sota-vatthuvasena tlni dasakani jlvita- 
navakani c’ati cattaro kammasamutthanakalapa, pava- 
ttiyam cittotusamutthana ca labbhanti. 

Asanna-sattanam pana cakkhu-sota-vatthu-saddani 
pi na labbhanti. Tatha sabbani pi cittajarupani. Tasma 
tesam patisandhikale jlvitanavakam’ eva. Pavattiyan ca 
saddavajjitam utusamutthanarupam atiricchati. 

Iccevam kamarupasannl-sankhatesu tlsu thanesu 
patisandhi-pavatti-vasena duvidha rupappavatti veditabba. 
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Atthavisati kamesu honti tevisa rupisu 

Sattaras’ eva sannlnam arupe natthi kind pi. 

Saddo vikaro jarata maranan c’ opapattiyam 

Na labhanti pavatte tu na kind pi na labbhati. 

Ayam’ ettha rupa-pavattikkamo. 

Nibbanam 

§ 7. Nibbanam pana lokuttara-sarikhatam catu- 
maggananena sacchikatabbam magga-phalanam alambana- 
bhutam vana — sankhataya tanhaya nikkhantatta 
nibbananti pavuccati. 

Tad’etam sabhavato ekavidham pi; saupadisesa- 
nibbanadhatu anupadisesa-nibbanadhatu c’ati duvid- 
ham hoti karanapariyayena. Tatha sunnatam animittam 
appanihitam c’ ati tividham hoti akarabhedena 

Padamaccutamaccantam asankhatamanuttaram 

Nibbanam iti bhasanti vanamutta mahesayo. 

Iti cittam cetasikam rupam nibbanam iccapi 

Paramattham pakasenti catudha va tathagata. 

Iti Abhidhammatthasangahe rupa - sangahavibhago 
nama Chattho Paricchedo. 


Arising of Material Phenomena (58) 

§ 6. All these material qualities are obtained, with no 
deficiency, according to circumstances, during lifetime in 
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the Kama-sphere. But at conception, to moisture-born 
beings and to those of spontaneous birth, there arise at 
most the seven decads—eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, sex 
and base. As a minimum sometimes, eye, ear, nose, and 
sex decads are not obtained. This is how deficiencies of 
material groups should be understood. 

To the womb-born creatures there arise three decads— 
body, sex and base. Sometimes, however, the sex-decad is 
not obtained. From the conception and thereafter, during 
lifetime, gradually there arise eye-decads and so forth. 

Thus the continuity of material groups,—produced 
in four ways—namely, Kamma-born from the time of con¬ 
ception, mind-born from the second moment of conscious¬ 
ness, season-born from the time of the static stage, food- 
born from the time of the diffusion of nutritive essence,— 
uninterruptedly flows on in the Kama-sphere till the end of 
life like the flame of a lamp, or the stream of a river. 

But at the time of death, from the seventeenth moment 
reckoned backward from the decease-consciousness, start¬ 
ing from the static stage of consciousness, Kamma-born 
material qualities that arose earlier exist till the decease- 
moment and then cease. Thereafter a continuity of material 
qualities produced by physical changes persists while what 
is called a corpse (lasts). 

Thus to the dead persons, again in a subsequent life, 
material qualities similarly arise starting from the conception. 

In the Rupa-plane decads of nose, tongue, body, sex 
and the material groups produced by food do not arise. 
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Therefore to them at the time of rebirth there arise four 
material groups produced by Kamma, such as the three 
decads of eye, ear, and base, and the vital nonad. During 
life material qualities produced by mind and physical 
changes arise. 

But to the mindless beings there do not arise eye, ear, 
base and sound. Similarly mind-born material qualities do 
not arise. Therefore at the moment of their rebirth only the 
vital nonad arises. During lifetime material qualities pro¬ 
duced by physical changes, with the exception of sound, 
continue. 

Thus in the three planes of Kama, Rupa and Asanna 
(Mindless) the procedure of material phenomena should 
be understood in two ways as regards rebirth and lifetime. 

In the Kama-sphere are obtained 28 material quali¬ 
ties, 23 in the Rupa-plane, 17 in the Asanna plane, but 
none in the Arupa-plane. 

At the moment of birth sound, mutation, decay, im¬ 
permanence are not obtained. During lifetime there is 
nothing that is not obtained. 

Herein this is the way how material qualities arise, 

Nibbana (59) 

§ 7. Nibbana however is termed supramundane, and is to 
be realized by the wisdom of the Four Paths. It becomes an 
object to the Paths and Fruits, and is called Nibbana 
because it is a departure (ni) from cord-like (vana) craving. 

Nibbana is onefold according to its intrinsic nature. 
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According to the way (it is experienced) it is two¬ 
fold—namely, the element of Nibbana with the substrata 
remaining and the element of Nibbana without the sub¬ 
strata remaining. 

It is threefold according to its different aspects- 
namely. Void (60), Signless (61), and Longing-free (62). 

Great seers who are free from craving declare that 
Nibbana is an objective state (63) which is deathless, abso¬ 
lutely endless, non-conditioned (64), and incomparable. 

Thus, as fourfold, the Tathagatas reveal the Ultimate 
entities:—consciousness, mental states, matter, and Nibbana. 


In the Abhidhamma Compendium this is the sixth chapter 
which deals with the analysis of matter 


Notes: 

§ 5. 57. Rupas do not arise singly but collectively 
in groups. There are such 21 material groups. 

As all mental states possess four common characteris¬ 
tics, so rupas found in the aforesaid groups possess four sali¬ 
ent characteristics. For instance, in the ‘eye-decad’ all the ten 
associated rupas arise and cease together (ekuppada- 
ekanirodha). The earth-element, which is one of the ten, acts 
as a basis for the remaining nine (ekanissaya). All these ten 
coexist (sahavutti). It should be understood that the earth- 
element of the ‘eye-decad’ does not serve as a basis for the 
associated rupas of the ‘ear-decad’. These four characteristics 
apply only to the associated rupas of each particular group. 
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§ 6. 58. This section deals with the manner in 
which these material groups come into being and how they 
exist during lifetime, at the moment of conception, and in 
different states of birth. 

According to Buddhism there are four kinds of 
birth—namely, egg-born beings (andaja), womb-born 
beings (jalabuja), moisture-born beings (samsedaja), and 
beings having spontaneous births (opapatika). 

Embryos that take moisture as nidus for their growth, 
like certain lowly forms of animal life, belong to the third class. 

Sometimes moisture-born beings lack certain senses 
and have no sex. They all must possess a consciousness as 
they are all endowed with the base-decad, that is, the seat 
of consciousness. Beings having a spontaneous birth are 
generally invisible to the physical eye. Conditioned by 
their past Kamma, they appear spontaneously, without 
passing through an embryonic stage. Petas and Devas nor¬ 
mally, and Brahmas belong to this class. 

Some of those who have spontaneous birth in the 
Kama-Sphere are asexual. But all beings who are sponta¬ 
neously born in the Rupa-Sphere are not only asexual but 
are also devoid of sensitive nose, tongue, and body though 
they possess those physical organs. The sensitive material 
qualities (pasadarupas) of those particular organs are lost 
as they are not of any practical use to Brahmas. 

Egg-born beings are also included among womb- 
born beings. At the moment of conception they all obtain 
the three decads of body, sex, and the seat of conscious- 
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ness. At times some are devoid of either masculinity or 
femininity. From this it is seen that even eggs are consti¬ 
tuted with a consciousness. 

§ 7. 57. Nibbana, 131 Samskrt Nirvana, is composed 
of ni and vana. Ni + vana = Nivana = Nibana = Nibbana. 
Ni is a particle implying negation. Vana means weaving or 
craving. It is this craving which acts as a cord to connect 
the series of lives of any particular individual in the course 
of his wanderings in Samsara. 

As long as one is entangled by craving or attachment, 
one accumulates fresh Kammic forces which must materi¬ 
alise in one form or other in the eternal cycle of birth and 
death. When all forms of craving are extirpated, Kammic 
forces cease to operate, and one, in conventional terms, 
attains Nibbana, escaping the cycle of birth and death. The 
Buddhist conception of Deliverance is this escape from the 
ever-recurring cycle of birth and death, and is not merely 
an escape from ‘sin and hell’. 

Etymologically, Nibbana, derived from ni -1- vu, 
to weave, means non-craving or non-attachment, or 
‘departure from craving’. Strictly speaking, Nibbana is that 
Dhamma which is gained by the complete destruction of 
all forms of craving. 

Nibbana is also derived from ni + y/ va, to blow. 
In that case Nibbana means the blowing out, the extinc¬ 
tion, or the annihilation of the flames of lust, hatred, and 

131. For details see “The Buddha and His Teachings,” pp. 489-510. 
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ignorance. It should be understood that the mere destruc¬ 
tion of passions is not Nibbana (khayamattanT eva na nibba- 
nanti vattabbam). It is only the means to gain Nibbana, 
and is not an end in itself. 

Nibbana is an ultimate reality (vatthudhamma) 
which is supramundane (lokuttara), that is, beyond the 
world of mind and body or the five ‘aggregates’. 

Nibbana is to be understood by intuitive knowledge 
and inferential knowledge (paccakkha or pativedha nana 
and anumana or anubodha nana). To express both ideas it 
is stated that Nibbana is to be realized by means of the wis¬ 
dom pertaining to the four Paths of Sainthood and that it 
becomes an object to the Paths and Fruits. 

Intrinsically (sabhavato) Nibbana is peaceful (santi). 
As such it is unique (kevala). This single Nibbana is viewed 
as twofold according to the way it is experienced before and 
after death. The text uses a simple but recondite Pali 
phrase—karana-pariyayena. The Ceylon Commentary ex¬ 
plains—the cause for naming it as such with respect to 
its having or not having the aggregates as the remainder 
(sa-upadisesadivasena pannapane karanabhutassa upadisesa- 
bhavabhavassa lesena). Adding a note on this term S.Z. Aung 
writes: “The Ceylon commentaries explain it by pannapane 
karanassa lesena — by way of device of the means (of know¬ 
ing) in the matter of language” Compendium, p. 168, n. 6. 

Saupadisesa—Sa = with; upadi = aggregates 
(mind and body); sesa = remaining. Upadi, derived from 
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upa + a + -y/ da, to take, means the five aggregates as 
they are firmly grasped by craving and false views. It also 
signifies passions (kilesas). According to the text and the 
commentarial interpretations Nibbana, experienced by 
Sotapannas, Sakadagamis, and Anagamis, is saupadisesa- 
Nibbanadhatu as they have the body and some passions 
still remaining. Nibbana of the Arahants is also saupadisesa- 
Nibbanadhatu as they have the body still remaining. It is 
only the Nibbana of the Arahants after their death that is 
termed anupadisesa-Nibbanadhatu because the aggregates 
and the passions are discarded by them. 

Itivuttaka refers to these two kinds of Nibbana, but 
mention is made only of Nibbana comprehended by 
Arahants. It states:— 

“These two Nibbana-states are shown by Him 
Who seeth, who is such and unattached. 

One state is that in this same life possessed 
With base remaining, tho’ becoming’s stream 
Be cut off. While the state without a base 
Belongeth to the future, wherein all 
Becomings utterly do come to cease.” 

Itivuttaka , p. 38. 

Woodward —As it was said, p. 143. 

(See The Buddha and His Teachings ) 

60. Sunnata—Devoid of lust, hatred, and igno¬ 
rance, or of all conditioned things. Void here does not 
mean that Nibbana is ‘nothingness’. 
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61. Animitta—Free from the signs of lust etc., or 
from the signs of all conditioned things. 

62. Appanihita—Free from the hankerings of lust 
etc., or because it is not longed for which any feelings of 
craving. 

63. Padam—Here the term is used in the sense of 
an objective reality (vatthudhamma). State does not ex¬ 
actly convey the meaning of the Pali term. It may be 
argued whether Nibbana could strictly be called either a 
state or a process. In pali it is designated as a ‘Dhamma’. 

64. Asankhata—Nibbana is the only Dhamma 
which is not conditioned by any cause. Hence it is eternal 
and is neither a cause nor an effect. 

Diagram XIII 


How different types of consciousness produce various 
kinds of rupa— 

Abbreviations:— 


K. 

= Kammajarupa 

l — rupa born of Kamma 

C. 

= Cittaja 

— rupa born of mind 

I. 

= Iriyapatha 

— Bodily movements 

H. 

= Hasituppada 

— Smiling consciousness 

V. 

= Vinnatti 

— two media of communication 



— gestures and speech 

+ 

= Yes 


— 

= No 

(Diagram XIII continued on next page) 
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K. C. I. H. V. 


4 Rooted in Attachment, accompanied by 

pleasure - — — — — — ► + + + + + 

4 Rooted in Attachment, accompanied by 

indifference - — — — — -► + + + - + 

2 Rooted in Illwill, 2 rooted in 

Ignorance - — — — — -► + + + - + 

10 Sense-cognitions, 4 Arupa Vipaka - 

2 Sampaticchana, 1 Sense-door, 

3 Santirana _ _ _ _ _ + 

1 Mind-door (Votthapana) _ _ _► - + + - + 

1 Hasituppada- — — — — — -► - + + + + 

5 Rupakusala _ _ + + + - + 

5 Rupa Vipaka and 5 Rupa Kiriya _ _► - + + - - 

8 Arupa Kusala and Kiriya _ _ - + + - - 

8 Lokuttara _ _ ^ - + + - - 

4 Sobhanas, accompanied by pleasure + + + + + 

4 Sobhanas, accompanied by 

indifference _ _ ^ + + + - + 

8 Sobhanas, Vipaka _ _ _ _ _ ^ + + — 

4 Sobhanas, Kiriya, accompanied by 

pleasure - + + + + 

4 Sobhanas, Kiriya, accompanied by 

equanimity - + + - + 
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Chapter VII 

SAMUCCAYA—SANGAHA—VlBHAGO 


§ 1. Dvasattatividha vutta vatthudhamma salakkhana 

Tesam dani yathayogam pavakkhami 

samuccayam. 

§ 2. Akusalasarigaho, missakasangaho, bodhipakkhi- 
yasangaho, sabbasangaho c’ ati samuccayasangaho catub- 
bidho veditabbo. 

Katham? 

(i) Akusalasangahe tava cattaro asava:—kamasavo, 
bhavasavo, ditthasavo, avijjasavo. 

(ii) Cattaro ogha — kamogho, bhavogho, ditthogho, 
avijjogho. 

(iii) Cattaro yoga — kamayogo, bhavayogo, ditthi- 
yogo, avijjayogo. 

(iv) Cattaro gantha — abhijjha kayagantho, vyapado 
kayagantho, sllabbataparamaso kayagantho, idamsacca- 
bhiniveso kayagantho. 

(v) Cattaro upadana — kamupadanam, ditthupada- 
nam, sllabbatupadanam, attavadupadanam. 

(vi) Cha nlvaranani — kamacchandanlvaranam, 
vyapadanlvaranam, thlnamiddhanlvaranam, uddhaccaku- 
kkuccanlvaranam, vicikicchanlvaranam, avijjanlvaranam. 
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(vii) Sattanusaya — kamaraganusayo, bhavaraga- 
nusayo, patighanusayo, mananusayo, ditthanusayo, viciki- 
cchanusayo, avijjanusayo. 

(viii) Dasa samyojanani — kamaragasamyojanam, 
ruparagasamyojanam, aruparagasamyojanam, patighasam- 
yojanam, manasamyojanam, ditthisamyojanam, sllabbata 
paramasasamyojanam, vicikicchasamyojanam, uddhacca 
samyojanani, avijja samyojanani, suttante. 

(ix) Aparani dasa samyojanani — kamaragasamyo- 
janam, bhavaragasamyojanam, patighasamyojanam, 
manasamyojanam, ditthisamyojanam, sllabbataparama- 
sasamyojanam, vicikicchasamyojanam, issasamyojanam, 
macchariyasamyojanam, avijjasamyojanam, abhidhamme. 

(x) Dasa kilesa — lobho, doso, moho, mano, ditthi, 
vicikiccha, thlnam, uddhaccam, ahirikam, anottappam. 

Asavadisu pan’ ettha kamabhavanamena tabbatthuka 
tanha adhippeta. Sllabbataparamaso idamsaccabhiniveso 
attavadupadanam ca tatha pavattam ditthigatam’ eva 
pavuccati. 

Asavogha ca yoga ca tayo gantha ca vatthuto 

Upadana duve vutta attha nlvarana siyum 

Chalevanusaya honti nava samyojana mata 

Kilesa dasa vutto’ yam navadha papasangaho 
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Chapter 7 

Abhidhamma Categories 

Introductory 

§ 1. The seventy-two kinds of entities (1) have (already) 
been described with their characteristics. Now I shall speak 
of their categories in accordance with their relations. 

§ 2. The compendium of categories should be understood 
as fourfold:— 

(i) The compendium of immoral categories. 

(ii) The compendium of mixed categories. 

(iii) The compendium of categories that pertain to 
enlightenment. 

(iv) The miscellaneous compendium. 

How? 

(i) To begin with, in the immoral compendium 
here are four Defilements (2):— 

1. Sense-desires, 2. Attachment to existence, 3. False 
Views, and 4. Ignorance. 

(ii) There are four Floods (3):—(same as 1-4). 

(iii) There are four Bonds (4):—(same as 1-4). 

(iv) There are four (bodily) Ties (5):—1. Covetous¬ 
ness, 2. Illwill, 3. Adherence to rites and ceremonies, 
4. Dogmatic belief that ‘this alone is truth’. 

(v) There are four Graspings (6):—1. Sense- 
desires, 2. False Views, 3. Adherence to rites and ceremo¬ 
nies, 4. Soul-theory (7). 
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(vi) There are six Hindrances (8):—Sense-desires, 

2. Illwill, 3. Sloth and Torpor, 4. Restlessness and Brood¬ 
ing, 5. Doubts, 6. Ignorance. 

(vii) There are Seven Latent Dispositions (9) 
1. Attachment to sensual pleasures, 2. Attachment to exist¬ 
ence, 3. Hatred, 4. Pride, 5. False Views, 6. Doubts, and 

7. Ignorance. 

(viii) There are ten Fetters according to the Suttas 
(10):—1. Attachment to sensual pleasures, 2. Attach¬ 
ment to Realms of Form, 3. Attachment to Formless 
Realms, 4. Hatred, 5. Pride, 6. False Views, 7. Adherence 
to rites and ceremonies 8. Doubts, 9. Restlessness, and 
10. Ignorance. 

There are other ten Fetters according to Abhi- 
dhamma:— 1. Attachment to sensual pleasures, 2. Attach¬ 
ment to existence, 3. Hatred, 4. Pride, 5. False Views, 
6. Adherence to rites and ceremonies, 7. Doubts, 8. Envy 
9. Avarice, and 10. Ignorance. 

(ix) There are ten Impurities (II):—Greed, 2. Hate, 

3. Delusion, 4. Pride, 5. False Views, 6. Doubts, 7. Sloth, 

8. Restlessness, 9. Moral Shamelessness, and 10. Moral 
Fearlessness. 

Herein in the category of Defilements and so on the 
terms ‘attachment to sensual pleasures’ and ‘attachment to 
existence’ imply craving based on them. In the same way 
‘adherence to rites and ceremonies’, dogmatic belief that 
‘this alone is truth’, and ‘clinging to the soul-theory con¬ 
note just ‘false views’ connected therewith. 
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Summary 


Actually Defilements, Floods, Bonds, and Ties are three¬ 
fold. There are two Graspings and eight Hindrances. 
Latent Dispositions are six. Fetters should be understood 
as nine. Impurities are ten. This compendium of immoral 
categories is ninefold. 

Notes:— 

1. Vatthudhamma—namely, 72. (1+52+18+1=72) 

a. 1 — All the 89 types of consciousness are 

regarded as one as they all possess the 
characteristic of ‘awareness’. 

b. 52 — All mental states (cetasikas) are 

viewed separately as they possess dif¬ 
ferent characteristics. 

c. 18 — All the conditioned (nipphanna) 

rupas are considered separately since 
they differ in their characteristics. 

d. 1 — Nibbana is one insamuch as it possesses 

the characteristic of peacefulness. 

All these 72 are subjective and objective realities described 
in the previous chapters. They are miscellaneously treated 
in this chapter. 

2. Asava — is derived from a + -y/ su, to flow. They 
are so called either because they flow up to the topmost plane 
of existence or because they persist as far as the Gotrabhu 
consciousness (i.e., the thought-moment that immediately 
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precedes the Path-consciousness of the ‘Stream-Winner’— 
Sotapatti). These Asavas are latent in all worldlings and may 
rise to the surface in any plane of existence. They lie dormant 
in all from an indefinite period and are treated as strong 
intoxicants or drugs that infatuate beings. Defilements, 
Corruptions, Depravities, Taints, Intoxicants, Stains are sug¬ 
gested as the closest equivalents for this ‘infamously famous’ 
Pali term. See Compendium, p. 170, n. 1, p. 227. 

Of the four Asavas kamasava means attachment to 
sensual pleasures, bhavasava is attachment to Rupa and 
Arupa planes of existence, ditthasava are the sixty-two kinds 
of erroneous views, 132 and avijjasava is ignorance with 
regard to the four Noble Truths, past life, future life, both 
past and future lives, and the Law of Dependent Arising. 

3. Ogha is derived from ava + y/ han, to harm or 
kill. Beings caught in the current of a great flood are over¬ 
turned and swept away directly to the sea and are hurled 
into the bottom. In the same way these oghas drown beings 
completely and are swept away into states of misery. 

4. Yoga is derived from y/ yuj, to yoke. Yogas 
are those that yoke beings to the round of existence or to 
the machine of existence. 

5. Ganthas are those that bind mind with body or 
the present body with bodies of future existences. Here the 
term kaya is used in the sense of mass or body—both men¬ 
tal and physical. 

132. See Brahmajala Sutta—Digha Nikaya. No. 1. 
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6. Upadanani is derived from upa + a -y/ da, to 
give. Intense craving is implied by the term. Hence in the 
Paticcasamuppada it is stated — Because of craving 
(tanha) there is attachment or grasping (upadana). Tanha 
is like a thief groping in the dark to steal some thing. 
Upadana is like the actual stealing. 

7. Attavadupadana—Commentaries mention twenty 
kinds of soul-theories associated with the five Aggregates 
as follows:— 

(i) Soul is identical with the body, 

(ii) Soul is possessed of a body, 

(iii) Soul is in the body, 

(iv) Body is in the soul. 

Four soul-theories connected with each of the remaining 
four Aggregates should be similarly understood. 

8. NIvaranani—is derived from nl + y/ var, to 
obstruct, to hinder. They are so called because they obstruct 
the way to celestial and Nibbanic bliss. According to the 
commentary this term means that which prevents the aris¬ 
ing of good thoughts in the way of jhanas etc., or that which 
does not allow the jhanas to arise, or that which obstructs 
the eye of wisdom. See A Manual of Buddhism, pp. 113-115 
and The Buddha and His Teachings pp. 538-541. 

Usually NIvaranas are regarded as five excluding 
ignorance. 

Both sloth and torpor, restlessness and brooding are 
grouped together because their functions (kicca), causes 
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(ahara = hetu), and their opposing factors are similar. The 
function of sloth and torpor is mental inactivity; that of 
restlessness and brooding is disquietude. The cause of the 
first pair is laziness; that of the second pair is vexation 
about the loss of relatives etc. Energy is opposed to the first 
pair; tranquillity, to the second pair. 

Sense-desire is compared to water mixed with various 
colours; illwill, to boiling water; sloth and torpor, to water 
covered with moss; restlessness and brooding, to perturbed 
water caused by wind; indecision, to turbid and muddy water. 

Just as one cannot perceive one’s own reflection in 
muddy water, even so when one is obsessed by Hindrances 
one cannot perceive what is conducive to the good and 
happiness of oneself and others. 

These Hindrances are temporarily inhibited by the 
jhanas. They are completely eradicated by attaining the four 
stages of Sainthood. Doubt or indecision is eradicated by 
attaining Sotapatti; sense-desire, illwill and brooding, by 
attaining Anagami; sloth, torpor, and restlessness by Arahatta. 

9. Anusaya, derived from anu + -y/ si, to lie, to 
sleep, are those that lie dormant in oneself until an oppor¬ 
tune moment arises for them to come to the surface as they 
have not been eradicated. All passions are Anusayas; but 
these seven are the strongest. Every worldling, who has 
reached the topmost jhana plane, when born amongst 
mankind, may give vent to these evil tendencies as they 
are latent in him. 
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Vicikiccha (Kankha)-Doubt, Indecision 
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Mana—Pride, Conceit 
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Uddhacca—Restlessness_ 
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Kukkucca—Brooding 
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Middha—Torpor 
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Ahirika—Moral Shamelessness_ 
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Anottappa—Moral Fearlessness 
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13. 

Issa—Jealousy, Envy 
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Macchariya—Avarice 
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10. Samyojana—from sam + -y/ yuj, to yoke, to 
bind, are those which bind beings to the round of exist¬ 
ence. By means of the four Paths (Magga) they are eradi¬ 
cated by degrees. See Ch. 1. 

11. Kilesas are those which defile or torment the 

mind. 

In the categories of evil the term kama is sometimes 
applied to kama-sphere, and bhava to both rupa and arupa 
spheres. Lobha is implied by both kamatanha and bhava- 
tanha. Attachment to rupa and arupa-spheres is bhavatanha. 
The three terms—sllabbataparamasa (indulgence in rites 
and ceremonies), idamsaccabhinivesa (‘The dogmatic belief 
that this alone is truth’) and attavadupadana (‘soul-theory’) 
connote ditthi (false view or error). Both kamasava and 
bhavasava connote lobha. Strictly speaking, there are only 
three asavas, oghas, yogas, and ganthas. Similarly there 
are only two upadanas by way of lobha and ditthi. 

When the two pairs—thlna-middha and uddhaccakuk- 
kucca—are treated as four mental states, NIvaranas amount 
to eight. When kamaraga and bhavaraga are grouped in 
craving, anusayas amount to six. The ten samyojanas, 
according to Suttanta, are reduced to seven when kama¬ 
raga, ruparaga, aruparaga are included in lobha, and ditthi 
and sllabbataparamasa in ditthi. The ten samyojanas are 
treated as eight when kamaraga and bhavaraga are in¬ 
cluded in lobha, and ditthi and sllabbataparamasa in ditthi. 
Kilesas are precisely ten. Thus, it will be seen, that the 
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14 immoral mental states appear in different proportions in 
the nine categories of evil. Lobha is common to all. 

Missaka-Sangaho 

§ 3. (i) Missaka-sarigahe cha hetu—lobho, doso, 
moho, alobho, adoso, amoho. 

(ii) Sattajhanangani—vitakko, vicaro, plti, ekag- 
gata, somanassam, domanassam, upekkha. 

(iii) Dvadasamaggarigani — sammaditthi, samma- 
sankappo, sammavaca, sammakammanto, 
sammajlvo, sammavayamo, sammasati, samma 
samadhi, micchaditthi, micchasarikappo, 
micchavayamo, micchasamadhi. 

(iv) Bavlsatindriyani—cakkhundriyam, sotindriyam, 
ghanindriyam, jlvhindriyam, kayindriyam, 
itthindriyam, purisindriyam, jlvitindriyam 
manindriyam, sukhindriyam, dukkhindriyam, 
somanassindriyam, domanassindriyam, 
upekkhindriyam, saddhindriyam viriyindriyam, 
satindriyam, samadhindriyam, pannindriyam, 
anannatassamitindriyam, annindriyam, 
annatavindr iyam. 

(v) Navabalani — saddhabalam, viriyabalam, sati- 
balam, samadhibalam, pannabalam, hiribalam, 
ottappabalam, ahirikabalam, anottappabalam. 
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(vi) Cattaro adhipati—chandadhipati, viriyadhipati, 
cittadhipati, vimamsadhipati. 

(vii) Cattaro ahara — kaballkaro aharo, phasso 
dutiyo, manosancetana tatiyo, vinnanam 
catuttham. 

Indriyesu pan 7 ettha sotapattimaggananam 
anannatassamitindriyam, arahattaphalananam 
annatavindriyam, majjhe cha nanani annindriyanl 
’ti pavuccanti. JIvitindriyan ca ruparupavasena 
duvidham hoti. Pancavinnanesu jhanangani, 
aviriyesu balani, ahetukesu maggarigani na 
labbhanti. Tatha vicikicchacitte ekaggata mag- 
gindriyabalabhavam na gacchati. Dvihetukati- 
hetuka-javanesv’ eva yathasambhavam adhipati 
eko’ va labbhati. 


Cha hetu panca jhanariga maggariga nava 

vatthuto 

Solasindriyadhamma ca baladhamma nav’ 

erita. 

Cattarodhipati vutta tathahara’ ti sattadha 
Kusaladisamakinno vutto missakasangaho. 


Mixed Categories 

§ 3. In the compendium of mixed categories (13) there 
are six Roots (14):— 
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A (i) 1. Greed, 2. Aversion, 3. Delusion, 4. Non¬ 
attachment, 5. Goodwill, and 6. Wisdom. 

(ii) There are seven constituents of Jhana (15):— 
1. Initial Application, 2. Sustained Application, 3. Joy, 
4. One-pointedness, 5. Pleasure, 6. Displeasure, and 
7. Equanimity or Indifference. 

(iii) There are twelve constituents of the Path (16) 

1. Right Understanding, 2. Right Thoughts, 3. Right 
Speech, 4. Right Action, 5. Right Livelihood, 6. Right 
Effort, 7. Right Mindfulness, 8. Right Concentration, 
9. Wrong Views, 10. Wrong Thoughts, 11. Wrong Effort, 
12. Wrong one-pointedness. 

(iv) There are twenty-two Faculties (17):—1. Eye, 

2. Ear, 3. Nose, 4. Tongue, 5. Body, 6. Femininity, 7. Mas¬ 
culinity, 8. Vitality, 9. Mind, 10. Happiness 11. Pain, 
12. Pleasure, 13. Displeasure, 14. Equanimity, 15. Confi¬ 
dence, 16. Effort, 17. Mindfulness, 18. Concentration, 
19. Wisdom, 20. The thought— ‘I will realize the 
unknown’, 21. Highest Realization, 22. The Faculty of him 
who has fully realized. 

(v) There are nine Powers (20):— 1. Confidence, 
2. Energy, 3. Mindfulness, 4. Concentration 5. Wisdom, 
6. Moral shame, 7. Moral dread, 8. Moral Shamelessness, 
9. Moral Fearlessness. 

(vi) There are four Dominating Factors (21):— 
1. Intention (or Wish-to-do,) 2. Energy (or Effort,) 3. Mind 
(or Thought) (22), and 4. Reason (or Intellect). 

(vii) There are four kinds of Food (23):— Edible Food, 
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2. Contact (or sense-impact), the second, 3. Volitional Fac¬ 
tors, the third, and 4. (Rebirth) Consciousness, the fourth. 

Now, amongst the Faculties, the thought— ‘I will 
realize the unknown’ means the knowledge of the Path of 
the Stream-Winner (Sotapanna). ‘The Faculty of him who 
has fully realised’ means the knowledge of the Fruit of Ara- 
hantship. Highest Realization means the intermediate six 
kinds of knowledge. The controlling Faculty of vitality is 
twofold, physical and psychical. 

The jhana constituents (24) are not obtained in the 
five kinds of sense-cognition; ‘Forces’, in effortless states 
(25); ‘the Path Constituents’, in the Rootless (26). Simi¬ 
larly in the consciousness, accompanied by Doubts (27) 
one-pointedness does not attain to the state of a ‘Path- 
Constituent’, ‘Controlling Faculty’ or a ‘Force’. Only one 
‘Dominating Power’ (28) is obtained at a time, according to 
circumstances, only in the Javana consciousness, accompa¬ 
nied by two or three moral roots. 

Summary 

In reality six roots, five jhana constituents, nine Path con¬ 
stituents, sixteen controlling factors, nine powers have 
been described (29). 

Likewise four dominant factors, and four kinds of 
food have been told. Thus in seven ways has the compen¬ 
dium of mixed categories, consisting of moral and immoral 
states, been enumerated. 
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Notes:— 


Section 3 

13. Missakasangaho—This is so called because moral 
(kusala) immoral (akusala) and indeterminate 
(avyakata) are mixed in this section. 

14. Hetu— See Chapter 1, p. 46. 

15. Jhananga—Jhana is explained as that which burns 
up the opposing conditions of Hindrances or that 
which closely perceives the object. Both these mean¬ 
ings are applicable to the ecstasies, gained by mental 
concentration. The six constituents of jhana are used 
in these two senses. When the same factors appear in 
a moral or immoral consciousness and ‘displeasure’ 
appears in an immoral consciousness, they are 
termed jhanangas in the second general sense. Only 
displeasure is immoral; the rest are moral, immoral, 
and indeterminate. See Chapter 1. 

16. Maggangani—Here Magga is used in its general 
sense—namely, that which leads to the presence of 
blissful states, woeful states, and Nibbana (sugati- 
duggatlnam nibbanassa ca abhimukham papanato 
magga—Corny). Of the twelve constituents the last 
four lead to woeful states; the rest, to the blissful 
states and Nibbana. 
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Strictly speaking, by these twelve constituents are 
meant nine mental states found in different types of con¬ 
sciousness. Of the four evil constituents, wrong views 
mean the immoral ditthi cetasika; wrong thoughts, 
wrong effort, and wrong one-pointedness mean the 
vitakka, vayama, and ekaggata cetasikas respectively 
found in the immoral types of consciousness. 

Right Understanding means the panna cetasika; 
right thoughts, right effort, right mindfulness, and 
right one-pointedness mean the vitakka, vayama, 
sati and ekaggata cetasikas respectively found in the 
moral and indeterminate types of consciousness. 
Right speech, right action, and right livelihood are 
the three Abstinences (virati) found collectively 
in the supramundane consciousness and separately 
in mundane moral types of consciousness. The first 
eight are collectively found only in the eight types of 
supramundane consciousness—By the noble Eight¬ 
fold Path are meant these eight specific mental 
states. 

17. Indriya —So called because they possess a control¬ 
ling power in their respective spheres. The first five 
are the sensitive organs described earlier. The sixth 
and seventh are collectively called bhavindriya. 
Vitality is both physical and psychical. 10, 11, 12, 
13, and 14 represent five kinds of feeling. 15, 16, 
17, 18, and 19 are treated both as Faculties and 
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Powers as they influence their coadjuncts and as 
they overcome their opposing forces. The last three 
Faculties are very important and they pertain to 
the supramundane. By anannatam is meant the 
Nibbana never seen before. It is at the first stage of 
Sainthood—Sotapatti—that the four Truths are 
realized for the first time. Hence the knowledge of 
the Sotapatti Path is technically called anannatam 
nassami’t’ indriyam. The intermediate six kinds of 
knowledge from the Sotapatti Fruit to the Arahatta 
Path are termed Anna (derived from a = perfect 
+ -y/ ha, to know), highest knowledge. As the 
wisdom found in all these seven types of supramun¬ 
dane consciousness controls the coexisting 37 Factors 
of Enlightenment, it is termed Indriya. An Arahant 
is called an Annatavl because he has fully realized 
the four Noble Truths. The last Faculty refers to the 
highest knowledge of the Arahant in the Fruit stage. 

20. Balani —These nine Powers are so called because they 
cannot be shaken by the opposing forces and because 
they strengthen their coadjuncts. The first seven are 
moral; the last two, immoral. The first seven, in order, 
are opposed to faithlessness, laziness, heedlessness, 
restlessness, ignorance, moral shamelessness, and 
moral fearlessness. The last two immoral Powers are 
found only in the immoral twelve types of conscious¬ 
ness and they consolidate their coadjuncts. 
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21. Adhipati, lit., supremacy, or lordship therein. The 
difference between adhipati and indriya should be 
clearly understood. Adhipati may be compared to a 
king who, as the sole head of the State, lords over all 
his ministers. Indriyas are compared to the king’s 
ministers who control only their respective compart¬ 
ments without interfering with the others. The Fac¬ 
ulty of eye, for instance, controls only its coexisting 
rupas without any interference with the controlling 
faculty of the ear. In the case of adhipati, one domi¬ 
nates all the other coexisting factors with no resist¬ 
ance from any. No two adhipatis can exercise 
supreme authority simultaneously. Indriyas can have 
their compeers. 

22. Here citta refers to the javana thought-process and 
vimamsa to the faculty of wisdom (pannindriya). 

23. Ahara, in this connection, is used in the sense of sus¬ 
tenance. Edible food (kaballkarahara) sustains the 
material body. Phassahara or contact or sense-impact 
sustains the five kinds of feeling. By mano- 
samcetanahara are meant the different kinds of voli¬ 
tion present in the 29 types of moral and immoral 
mundane consciousness. They sustain or produce 
rebirth in the three spheres. Vinnanahara signifies 
the rebirth-consciousness that sustains the mental 
states and material phenomena (nama-rupa) which 
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arise simultaneously. There are such 19 types of 
rebirth-consciousness. In the case of mindless 
spheres they sustain only rupa; in the case of formless 
spheres they sustain only nama. In the existences 
where the five Aggregates are present they sustain 
both mind and matter. 

24. No Jhana constituents are present in the 10 types of 
sense-cognitions because the sense-impressions are 
weak, and close perception of the object is absent. 

25. Effortless states are the sixteen types of consciousness 
—namely, ten sense-cognitions, two sampaticchanas, 
three santlranas and the sense-door consciousness 
(pancadvaravajjana). One-pointedness present in 
them is not very strong. 

26. The Rootless are the 18 ahetuka-cittas. 

27. The one-pointedness present in the Vicikicchacitta 
serves only to stabilise the mind. It is not powerful. 

28. There are no adhipatis in the Ahetuka and Ekahetuka 
Cittas. 

29. Strictly speaking, there are five Jhana constituents 
because the three kinds of feeling could be treated as 
one; Path constituents are nine, since wrong 
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thoughts, effort, and one-pointedness are included in 
Vitakka, Viriya and Ekaggata respectively. Indriyas 
are sixteen when the five kinds of feelings are grouped 
in one, and the three supramundane in panna. 


Bodhipakkhiya Sangaho 

§ 4. i. Bodhipakkhiyasarigahe cattaro satipatthana 
kayanupassana-satipatthanam, vedananupassana sati- 
patthanam, cittanupassana-satipatthanam, dhammanu- 
passana-satipatthanam. 

ii. Cattaro sammappadhana—uppannanam papaka- 
nam pahanaya vayamo, anuppannanam papakanam anup- 
padaya vayamo, anuppannanam kusalanam uppadaya 
vayamo, upannanam kusalanam bhiyyobhavaya vayamo. 

iii. Cattaro iddhipada—chandiddhipado, viriyiddhi- 
pado, cittiddhipado, vlmamsiddhipado. 

iv. Pancindriyani—saddhindriyam, viriyindriyam, 
satindriyam, samadhindriyam, pannindriyam. 

v. Pancabalani—saddhabalam, viriyabalam, satiba- 
lam, samadhibalam, pannabalam. 

vi. Sattabojjhanga—satisambojjhango, dhammavi- 
cayasambojjhango, viriyasambojjhango, pltisambojjhango, 
passadhisambojjhango, samadhisambojjhango, upekkha- 
sambojjhango. 

vii. Atthamaggangani—sammaditthi, sammasan- 
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kappo, sammavaca, sammakammanto, sammajivo, 
sammavayamo, sammasati, sammasamadhi. 

Ettha pana cattaro satipatthana’ti samma-sati eka’va 
pavuccati. Tatha cattaro sammappadhana’ti ca sammava- 
yamo. 

Chando cittam upekkha ca saddha-passaddhi-pltiyo 

Sammaditthi ca sankappo vayamo viratittayam 

Sammasati samadhfti cuddas’ete sabhavato 

Sattatimsappabhedena sattadha tattha sangaho. 

Sankappa-passaddhi ca pltupekkha chando ca cittam 

viratittayan ca 

Nav’ekathana viriyam navattha sati samadhi catu 

panca panna 

Saddha duthanuttamasatta-timsadhammanam’eso 

pavaro vibhago. 

Sabbe lokuttare honti na va samkappapltiyo 

Lokiye’pi yathayogam chabbisuddhippavattiyam. 

Factors of Enlightenment (30) 

§ 4. In the compendium of Factors pertaining to Enlight¬ 
enment there are four (1) Foundations of Mindfulness 
(31):— 

1. Mindfulness as regards body, 2. Mindfulness as 
regards feelings, 3. Mindfulness as regards thoughts, 
4. Mindfulness as regards Dhamma. 
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(2) There are four Supreme Efforts (32):— 

1. The effort to discard evils that have arisen, 2. The 
effort to prevent the arising of unrisen evils, 3. The effort 
to develop unrisen good, 4. The effort to augment arisen 
good. 


(3) There are four Means of Accomplishment (33):— 
1. Will, 2 Effort, 3: Thought, 4. Reason. 

(4) There are five Faculties (34):— 

1. Confidence; 2. Effort, 3. Mindfulness, 4. Concen¬ 
tration, 5. Wisdom. 

(5) There are five Powers (34):— 

1. Confidence, 2. Effort, 3. Mindfulness, 4. Concen¬ 
tration, 5. Wisdom, 

(6) There are seven Constituents of Enlightenment 
(35):— 

1. Mindfulness, 2. Investigation of the Truth 3. Effort, 
4. Rapture, 5. Quietude, 6. Concentration, 7. Equanimity. 

(7) There are eight Path-Constituents (36):— 

1. Right Understanding, 2. Right Thoughts, 3. Right 
Speech, 4. Right Action, 5. Right Livelihood, 6. Right 
Effort, 7. Right Mindfulness, 8. Right Concentration. 

Here by the four Foundations of Mindfulness, Right Mind¬ 
fulness alone is implied. Right Effort is implied by the four 
Supreme Efforts. 
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The sevenfold compendium which consists of 
37 factors, is composed of these fourteen according to 
their nature:—Will, Thought, Equanimity, Confidence, 
Quietude, Rapture, Right Understanding, Aspirations or 
Thoughts, Effort, the three Abstinences, Right Mindful¬ 
ness, and Concentration. 

The esteemed enumeration of these 37 sublime fac¬ 
tors is as follows:—Aspirations, Quietude, Rapture, Equa¬ 
nimity, Will, Thought, the three Abstinences, occur once; 
Effort nine times; Mindfulness eight times; Concentration 
four times; Wisdom five times; Confidence twice (37). 

All these, save at times Aspirations and Rapture, 
occur in the Supramundane (Consciousness) and in the 
mundane (consciousness) too, according to circum¬ 
stances, in the course of sixfold purity. 


Section 4 

Notes:— 

30. Bodhipakkhiya—Bodhi means Enlightenment 
or the aspirant for Enlightenment. Pakkhiya, literally, 
means ‘on the side of. 

31. Satipatthana—sati = mindfulness, awareness, 
or attentiveness; patthana = establishment, application, 
foundations, bases. These Satipatthanas are intended to 
develop both concentration and insight. Each Satipatthana 
serves a specific purpose. Contemplation on these four 
leads, on one hand, to the development of ‘undesirable- 
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ness’ (asubha), painfulness (dukkha), impermanence 
(anicca), and ‘soullessness’ (anatta), and, on the other 
hand, to the eradication of ‘desirableness’, ‘pleasure’, 
‘permanence’ and ‘substantiality’. 

Briefly, the objects of mindfulness may be divided 
into nama and rupa. The first which deals with rupa— 
breath—is also regarded as a kind of rupa. The second and 
the third deal with different kinds of feelings and thoughts. 
The fourth deals with both nama and rupa. Hence it is very 
difficult to render the Pali term, Dhamma, used in this con¬ 
nection, by one English equivalent. It is preferable to retain 
the Pali term to avoid any misunderstanding. 

For details see the Satipatthana Sutta and the com¬ 
mentary. 

32. Sammappadhana (Right exertion)—One 
mental state—viriya—performs four functions. 

33. Iddhipada—The means of accomplishing one’s 
own end or purpose. Strictly speaking, all these four per¬ 
tain to the supramundane consciousness. Chanda is the 
mental state—‘wish-to-do’. Viriya refers to the four 
Supreme Efforts. Citta means the supra-mundane con¬ 
sciousness. Vimamsa signifies the mental state of wisdom 
present in the supramundane consciousness. Only when 
these four are present in the supramundane consciousness 
are they termed Iddhipada. 

34. Indriyas and Balas are identical though differ- 
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ent meanings are attached to them. 

35. Sambojjhanga—Sam = exalted, good; bodhi = 
enlightenment or one who is striving for enlightenment; 
anga = factor. Here Dhammavicaya means seeing mind and 
matter as they truly are. It is insight. By passaddhi are meant 
both cittapassaddhi and kayapassaddhi mental states. 
Upekkha does not mean hedonic indifference but mental 
equipoise known as tatramajjhattata. Dhammavicaya, 
vlriya, and plti are opposed to thlna-middha (sloth and 
torpor); passaddhi, samadhi, and upekkha, to uddhacca 
(restlessness). 

36. Maggangani—According to the commentaries, 
here Magga is used in two different senses—namely, ‘that 
which is sought by those who strive for Nibbana’, or 
‘that which goes by killing the passions’ (Nibbanatthikehi 
magglyatl’ti va kilese marento gacchatl’ti maggo). Evidently 
this particular definition has been given to differentiate 
the noble Eightfold Path from an ordinary one. 

Strictly speaking, these eight factors connote eight 
mental states collectively found in the supramundane con¬ 
sciousness that has Nibbana for its object. 

Sammaditthi is rendered by Right Understanding, 
Right Views, Right Beliefs, Right Knowledge. Sammaditthi 
is explained as the knowledge of the four Noble Truths. In 
other words, it is the understanding of one’s personality as 
it really is or of things as they truly are. According to Abhi- 
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dhamma, it is the mental state of wisdom (panna) that 
tends to eradicate ignorance (avjja). It is placed first 
because all actions should be regulated by wisdom. Right 
Understanding leads to Right Thoughts. 

Sammasankappa is rendered by Thoughts, Aspira¬ 
tions, Intention, Ideas. According to Abhidhamma it is the 
mental state of vitakka (application) that directs the mind 
to Nibbana, eliminating the evil thoughts of sense-desires 
(kama), illwill (vyapada), and cruelty (himsa), by cultivat¬ 
ing the good thoughts of renunciation (nekkhamma), 
loving-kindness (avyapada), and harmlessness (avihimsa). 

The first two constituents are grouped in wisdom 
(panna). 

Right Thoughts lead to Right Speech, Right Action, and 
Right Livelihood. These three constitute SHa or Morality. 

Sammavaca signifies abstinence from lying, slander¬ 
ing, harsh speech, and frivolous talk. 

Sammakammanta deals with abstinence from kill¬ 
ing, stealing, and misconduct. 

Sammajiva is twofold. It deals with right livelihood 
of both Bhikkhus and laymen. The latter are prohibited 
from trading in arms, slaves, intoxicants, animals for 
slaughter, and poison. 

The three mental states of ‘Abstinences’ (virati) are 
implied by these three constituents. 
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Sammavayama signifies the four Supreme Efforts 
mentioned above. 

Sammasati denotes the four kinds of Mindfulness 
mentioned above. 

Sammasamadhi is concentration or the ‘one point¬ 
edness of the mind’. It is the mental state of ‘ekaggata.’ 

The last three are included in Samadhi or concentration. 

The eight constituents comprise Morality, Concentra¬ 
tion, and Wisdom or Insight. 

37. Effort (viriya) occurs nine times as follows:— 
4 Supreme Efforts, 1 means of Accomplish¬ 
ment, 1 Controlling Factor, 1 Power, 1 Constit¬ 
uent of Enlightenment, 1 Right Effort. 

Mindfulness occurs eight times is follows:— 
4 Foundations of Mindfulness, 1 Controlling 
Factor, I Power, 1 Constituent of Enlighten¬ 
ment, 1 Right Mindfulness. 

Concentration occurs four times as follows:— 
1 Controlling Factor, 1 Power, 1 Constituent of 
Enlightenment, and I Right Mindfulness. 

Wisdom occurs five times as follows:— 

1 Means of Accomplishment, 1 Controlling Factor, 
1 Power, 1 Constituent of Enlightenment, and 
1 Right Understanding. 
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Bodhipakkhiya Sangaha 
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Confidence occurs twice as follows:— 


1 Controlling Factor, 1 Power. 

When the supramundane-consciousness 
based on the second Jhana is gained, there is no 
vitakka. When it is gained based on the fourth 
and fifth Jhanas, there is no plti. 

These 37 factors are collectively found only 
in the supramundane consciousness, but in the 
mundane separately according to the type of 
consciousness. 


Sabbasarigaho 

§ 5. (i) Sabbasangahe—Pancakkhandha-rupakkhan- 
dho, vedanakkhando, sannakkhando, sarikharakkhando, 
vinnanakkhandho. 

(ii) Pancupadanakkhandha—rupupadanakkhandho, 
vedanupadanakkhandho, sannupadanakkhandho, sarikha- 
rupadanakkhando, vinnanupadanakkhandho. 

(iii) Dvadasayatanani—cakkhayatanam, sotayatanam 
ghanayatanam, jivhayatanam, kayayatanam, manayatanam, 
rupayatanam, saddayatanam, gandhayatanam, rasayatanam, 
photthabbayatanam, dhammayatanam. 

(iv) Attharasadhatuyo—cakkhudhatu, sotadhatu, 
ghanadhatu, jivhadhatu, kayadhatu, rupadhatu, sadda- 
dhatu, gandhadhatu, rasadhatu, photthabbadhatu, 
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cakkhuvinnanadhatu, sotavinnanadhatu, ghanavinnana- 
dhatuJivhaviManadhatu, kayavinnanadhatu, manodhatu, 
dhammadhatu, manovinnanadhatu, 

(v) Cattari ariyasaccani—dukkham ariyasaccam, 
dukkhasamudayo ariyasaccam, dukkhanirodho ariyasac- 
cam, dukkhanirodhagaminlpatipada ariyasaccam. 

Ettha pana cetasika-sukhumarupa-nibbanavasena 
ekunasattati dhamma dhammayatanadhammadhatu’ti 
sankham gacchanti. Manayatanam’eva sattavinnanadhatu- 
vasena bhijjati. 

1. Rupan ca vedana sanna sesa cetasika tatha 
Vinnanam’iti panc’ete pancakkhandha’ti bhasita. 

2. Pane’ upadanakkhandha’ti tatha tebhumaka mata 

Bhedabhavena nibbanam khandhasangaha- 

nissatam. 

3. Dvaralambanabhedena bhavantayatanani ca 
Dvaralambataduppannapariyayena dhatuyo 

4. Dukkham tebhumakam vattam tanhasamudayo 

bhave 

Nirodho nama nibbanam maggo lokuttare mato. 

5. Maggayutta phala e’eva catusaccavinissata 
Iti pancappabhedena pavutto sabbasarigaho. 

Iti Abhidhammatthasangahe samuccayasarigahavibhago 
nama sattamaparicchedo. 
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§ 5. A Synthesis of ‘the Whole’ (38) 


In the compendium of ‘the whole’ there are:— 

(i) The Five Aggregates (39); 

1. matter, 2. feeling, 3. perception, 4. mental states 
(40), 5. consciousness. 

(ii) The Five Aggregates of Grasping (41):— 

1. matter, 2. feeling, 3. perception, 4. mental 
states, 5. consciousness. 

(iii) The Twelve Spheres (42):— 

(a) Sense-Organs 

I. eye (43), 2. ear, 3. nose, 4. tongue, 5. body, 

6. mind (44). 

(b) Sense-Objects 

7. visible object, 8. sound, 9. odour, 10. taste, 

II. tangible object, 12. cognizable object. 

(iv) The Eighteen Elements (45):— 

1. eye, 2. ear, 3. nose, 4. tongue, 5. body, 6. visible 
object, 7. sound, 8. odour, 9. taste, 10. tangible 
object, 11. eye-consciousness, 12. ear-consciousness, 
13. nose-consciousness, 14. tongue-conciousness, 
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15. body-consciousness 16. mind, 17. cognizable 
object (46), 18. mind-consciousness (47). 

(v) The Four Noble Truths (48) : 

1. the Noble Truth of Suffering, 2. the Noble Truth 
of the Cause of Suffering, 3. the Noble Truth of the 
Cessation of Suffering, 4. the Noble Truth of the 
Path leading to the Cessation of Suffering. 

Herein sixty-nine entities comprising (52) mental states, 
(16) subtle matter, and Nibbana are regarded as the 
sphere of cognizables and the cognizable element. Only 
the sphere of mind divides itself into seven consciousness- 
elements. 


Summary 

Matter, feeling, perception, remaining mental states, and 
consciousness—these five are called the five Aggregates. 

Similarly those that pertain to the three planes are 
regarded as Five Aggregates of grasping. 

As Nibbana lacks differentiation (such as past, 
present, future) it is excluded from the category of Aggre¬ 
gates. 

Owing to the difference between doors and objects 
there arise (twelve) sense-spheres. In accordance with 
doors, objects, and their resultant consciousness arise the 
elements. 
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Existence in the three planes is suffering Craving is 
its cause. Cessation is Nibbana. Path is regarded as supra- 
mundane. 

Mental states associated with the Paths and the 
Fruits are excluded from the four Truths. 

Thus the category of the ‘whole’ has been explained 
in five ways. 


Thus is the seventh chapter of the Compendium of 
Abhidhamma dealing with the Abhidhamma Categories. 


Notes: 

38. Category of all such as Aggregates etc. 

39. Khandha means group, mass, aggregate. The 
Buddha analyses the so-called being into five groups. All 
the past, present and future material phenomena are col¬ 
lectively called rupakkhandha. The other four divisions 
should be similarly understood. 

40. Here the term Sankhara is used in a specific 
sense. Of the 52 mental states, feeling is one, and percep¬ 
tion is another. The remaining 50 mental states are collec¬ 
tively called Sankhara. Mental formations, propensities, 
tendencies, syntheses do not exactly convey the meaning 
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of the Pali term. Even ‘volitional activities’ is not very 
appropriate. 

‘Mental states’ is too general, but is not misleading. 

41. Upadanakkhandha—They are so called because 
they form the objects of clinging or grasping. The eight 
supramundane states of consciousness and mental states 
found therein and the ten material qualities not born of 
Kamma are not treated as upadanakkhandha. 

42. Ayatana means a field, sphere, basis. 

43. Cakkhayatana means the sensitive part of the 
eye which responds to visual-stimuli. The four remaining 
sense-organs should be similarly understood. 

44. Manayatana—There is no special organ for the 
mind like the physical organs. By mind-sphere is meant the 
‘adverting consciousness’ (manodvaravajjana) together with 
the preceding ‘arrest Bhavanga’—(Bhavangupaccheda). See 
Chapter 1. 

45. Dhatu is that which bears its own characteristic. 

46. Dhammadhatu is synonymous with dhamma- 
yatana but differs from Dhammarammana as it does not 
include citta (consciousness), pannatti (concepts), and 
pasadarupa (sensitive material phenomena). 
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47. Manovinnanadhatu—Of the 89 classes of 
consciousness 76 types of consciousness are regarded as 
mind-consciousness, excluding the tenfold sense- 
consciousness (dvipancavinnana) and the three manodhatu 
(=two types of receiving-consciousness and sense-door 
consciousness). 

48. Ariyasacca—The Pali term for truth is sacca 
which means that which is. Its Samskrt equivalent is satya 
which denotes an incontrovertible fact. The Buddha enun¬ 
ciates four such truths which are associated with so-called 
beings. They are called ariyasaccani because they were dis¬ 
covered by the Greatest Ariya, the Buddha, who was far 
removed from passions. 

The first truth deals with dukkha which, for need of 
a better English equivalent, is inappropriately rendered 
by suffering or sorrow. As a feeling dukkha means that 
which is difficult to endure. As an abstract truth dukkha 
is used in the sense of contemptible (du) emptiness 
( kha ). The world rests on suffering—hence it is con¬ 
temptible. It is devoid of any reality—hence it is empty or 
void. Dukkha, therefore, means contemptible void. 

The cause of this suffering is craving or attachment 
(tanha) which leads to repeated births. The third Noble 
Truth is Nibbana which can be achieved in this life itself 
by the total eradication of all forms of craving. The 
fourth Truth is the Noble Eightfold Path or the Middle 
Way. 
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Chapter VIII 


PACCAYA—SANGAHA—VlBHAGO 


§ 1. Yesam sarikhatadhammanam ye dhamma 

paccaya yatha 

Tam vibhagam’ih’edani pavakkhami 

yatharaham. 


§ 2. Paticcasamuppadanayo, Patthananayo c’ati 
paccayasangaho duvidho veditabbo. 

Tattha tabbhavabhavibhavakaramattopalakkhi- 
to paticcasamuppadanayo. 

Patthananayo pana ahaccapaccayatthitim’ arabbha 
pavuccati. Ubhayam pana vomissetva papancenti acariya. 

Tattha avijjapaccaya sarikhara, sarikhara-paccaya 
vinnanam, vinnana-paccaya namarupam, namarupa- 
paccaya salayatanam, salayatana-paccaya phasso, phassa- 
paccaya vedana, vedana-paccaya tanha, tanha-paccaya 
upadanam, upadana-paccaya bhavo, bhava-paccaya jati, 
jati-paccaya jara — marana — soka — parideva-dukkha- 
domanass’ upayasa sambhavanti. Evam’ etassa kevalassa 
dukkhakkhandhassa samudayo hotf ti ayam’ ettha 
paticcasamuppadanayo. 

Tattha tayo addha; dvadasarigani; vlsatakara; 
tisandhi; catusarikhepo; tlni vattani; dve mulani ca 
veditabbani. 
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Katham? avijja, sankhara atlto addha; jati, jara, 
maranam anagato addha; majjhe attha paccuppanno 
addha’ ti tayo addha. 

Avijja, sankhara, vinnanam, namarupam, salayatanam, 
phasso, vedana, tanha, upadanam, bhavo, jati, jara- 
maranan’ti dvadasangani. Sokadivacanam pan’ ettha 
nissandaphalanidassanam. 

Avijjasankharaggahanena pan’ettha tanhupadana- 
bhava pi gahita bhavanti. Tatha tanh’ upadanabhavag- 
gahanena ca avijjasankhara, jatijaramaranaggahanena ca 
vinnanadiphalapancakam’eva gahitanti katva, 

Atlte hetavo panca idani phalapancakam 
Idani hetavo panca ayatim phalapancakanti 

VIsatakara, tisandhi, catusankhepa ca bhavanti. 

Avijja tanhupadana ca kilesavattam; kammabhava- 
sankhato bhav’ekadeso; sankhara ca kammavattam; 
upapattibhavasankhato bhav’ ekadeso; avasesa ca 
vipakavattanti tlni vattani. 

Avijjatanhavasena dve mulani ca veditabbani. 

1. Tesam’ eva ca mulanam nirodhena nirujjhati 
Jaramaranamucchaya pllitanam’ abhinhaso 
Asavanam samuppada avijja ca pavattati. 

2. Vattam’abandham’ iccevam tebhumakam’ 

anadikam 

Paticcasamuppado’ti patthapesi mahamuni. 
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Chapter 8 

The Compendium of Relations 


Introductory 

§ 1. I shall now explain here, in a fitting manner, how 
causal states act as relations to the conditioned states (1). 

§ 2. The compendium of relations is twofold:— 

A. The Law of Dependent Arising (2), and 

B. The Law of Causal Relations. (3) 

Of these, the law of Dependent Arising is marked by the 
simple happening of a state dependent on its antecedent 
state (4). 

The Law of Causal Relations is said with reference to 
the existence of conditions that relate to one another. 
Teachers explain them by mixing both methods. 


The Law of Dependent Arising 

Therein:— 

Dependent on Ignorance (5) arise Conditioning 
Activities (6). 

Dependent on Conditioning Activities arises 
(Rebirth) Consciousness (7). 

Dependent on (Rebirth) Consciousness arise Mind 
and Matter (8). 

Dependent on Mind and Matter arise the six (Sense) 
Bases (9). 
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Dependent on the six (Sense) Bases arises 
Contact (10). 

Dependent on Contact arises Feeling (11). 

Dependent on Feeling arises Craving (12). 

Dependent on Craving arises Grasping (13). 

Dependent on Grasping arises Action or Becoming (14). 

Dependent on Action arises Birth (15). 

Dependent on Birth arise Decay, Death, Sorrow, 
Lamentation, Pain, Grief, and Despair. 

Thus arises the whole mass of suffering. 

Herein this is the Law of the Dependent Arising. 

It should be understood that there are three periods, 
twelve factors, twenty modes, three connections, four divi¬ 
sions, three rounds, and two roots. 

How? 

Ignorance and Conditioning Activities belong to the 
past; Birth, Decay, Death belong to the future; the inter¬ 
mediate eight to the present. Thus there are three periods. 

Ignorance, (moral and immoral) Activities, (Rebirth) 
Consciousness, Mind and Matter, Six Sense Bases, Con¬ 
tact, Feeling, Craving, Grasping, Action, Birth, Decay and 
Death are the twelve factors. The terms Sorrow and so on 
are shown as incidental consequence (of Birth). 

Here, by taking ignorance and activities, craving, 
grasping, and action are also taken. Likewise, by taking 
craving, grasping, and action, ignorance and activities are 
also taken. By taking birth, decay and death, the five 
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effects with consciousness and so on are taken also. Thus 
there are:— 

Five causes pertaining to the past, and five effects to 
the present; five causes pertaining to the present, and five 
effects to the future. 

There are twenty modes, three connections and four 
divisions. 

The three Rounds— 

1. Ignorance, craving, and grasping belong to the 
Round of Passions; 

2. One part of becoming (bhava) known as action 
and (moral and immoral) activities belong to the Round of 
Kamma. 

3. One part of becoming known as renewed existence 
(uppity bhava) and the rest belong to the Round of Effects. 

Ignorance and craving should be understood as the two 
roots. (16). 133 


Summary 

By the destruction of these roots does the Round cease. 

The ignorance, originating from defilements (17), 
increases in the constantly oppressed who faint by decay 
and death. 

The Great Sage has thus expounded this entangled, 
beginningless existence in the triple sphere as the Taw of 
Dependent Arising.’ 

133. See diagrams XVI, p. 401 and XVII, p. 402. 
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Paticca Samuppada 


Diagram XVII 
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Notes:— 


Section 1 

1. Sankhatadhammanam —To the conditioned nama 

and rupa described in the previous chapters. 


Section 2 

2. Paticcasamuppada 134 —Paticca—because of, on 
account of; samuppada = arising, origination. 
Although the literal meaning of the term is ‘arising 
because of or dependent arising or origination, it is 
applied to the whole causal formula which consists 
of twelve interdependent causes and effects, techni¬ 
cally called paccaya and paccayuppanna. 

S. Z. Aung renders Paticcasamuppadanaya by 
‘The Law of happening by way of cause’. 

In this chapter the Law of Dependent Arising is 
not mixed up with the Patthananaya as in the 
Visuddhimagga. 

3. Patthananaya —According to the Ceylon Commen¬ 
tary here the prefix ‘pa’ means, ‘various’ (nanappa- 
kara). Ledi Sayadaw says ‘principal’ (padhana). 
Thana (lit. station) signifies ‘cause’ (paccaya) which is 
paraphrased by ‘upakarakadhamma’ — aiding or sup¬ 
portive conditions. These various or principal causes 

134. For details see “The Buddha and His Teachings” pp. 418-431. 
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are decribed in detail in the Patthanapakarana, the 
seventh book of the Abhidhamma-Pitaka. The system 
expounded in this treatise is called Patthananaya. 

The difference between the two nayas should be 
understood as follows: 

i. Because of A arises B. Because of B arises C. When 
there is no A there is no B. When there is do B there 
is no C. In other words This being so, that is; this not 
being so, that is not 7 (imasmim sati, idam hoti; imas¬ 
mim asati, idam na hoti). This is the Paticcasamup- 
padanaya. 

ii. When we say that A is related to B in the way of co¬ 
existence’, ‘interdependence’ we get an illustration of 
Patthananaya. 

See Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1915-1916, 
pp. 21-53. 

4. Tabbhavabhavibhavakaramatta; bhavakaramatta 
= the simple happening of a state; tabbhavabhavl = 
dependent on its antecedent state. 

5. Avijja, lit., not-knowingness, i.e., of the four Noble 
Truths. It is also explained as That which causes beings 
to run in the endless Samsara’ (antavirahite samsare 
satte javapeti). ‘Whereby the fruit is produced’ is 
termed ‘paccaya’, which is the cause. When ignorance 
is destroyed and turned into knowingness, all causality 
is shattered as in the case of Buddhas and Arahants. 
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6. Sankhara—This is a multisignificant term which 
should be understood according to the context. Here 
the term signifies immoral (akusala), moral (kusala), 
and unshakable (anenja) volitions (cetana) which con¬ 
stitute Kamma that produces rebirth. The first embraces 
all volitions in the 12 types of immoral consciousness; 
the second, all volitions in the 8 types of Beautiful (kus- 
ala) consciousness and the 5 types of kusala Rupajhana 
consciousness; the third, all volitions in the 4 types of 
kusala Arupajhanas. There is no proper English equiva¬ 
lent which gives the exact connotation of this Pali term. 
Sankhara, as one of the five aggregates, implies the 
50 mental states excluding feeling and perception. 

The volitions of the four supramundane Path con¬ 
sciousness (lokuttaramaggacitta) are not regarded as 
sankhara because they tend to eradicate ignorance. 
Wisdom (panna) is predominant in supramundane 
types of consciousness while volition (cetana) is pre¬ 
dominant in the mundane types of consciousness. 

Ignorance is predominant in immoral activities, while 
it is latent in moral activities. Hence both moral and 
immoral actions are regarded as caused by ignorance. 

7. Vinnana—strictly denotes the 19 types of rebirth- 
consciousness (patisandhi vinnana) described in 
chapter V. All the 32 types of resultant consciousness 
(vipakacitta), experienced during lifetime, are also 
implied by the term. 
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The foetus in the mother’s womb is formed by the 
combination of this relinking consciousness with the 
sperm and ovum cells of the parents. In this conscious¬ 
ness are latent all the past impressions, characteristics 
and tendencies of that particular individual life-flux. 

This relinking-consciousness is regarded as “radi¬ 
ant” (pabhassara) as it is either devoid of immoral 
roots of lust, hatred and delusion (as in the case of 
‘rootless resultants—ahetukavipaka), or accompanied 
by moral roots (as in the case of ‘resultants with roots’). 

8. Namarupa—This compound should be understood as 

nama alone, rupa alone, and namarupa together. In 
the case of arupa planes there arises only mind; in the 
case of mindless (asanna) planes, only matter; in the 
case of kama and rupa planes both mind and matter. 

By nama are here meant the three aggregates— 
feeling (vedana), perception (sanna) and sarikhara— 
that arise simultaneous with rebirth-consciousness. 
By rupa are meant the three decads 135 kaya, bhava, 


135. The body decad ( kdyadasaka ) is composed of the four elements—namely, i. 
the element of extension ( pathavi ) ii. the the element of cohesion (apo), iii. 
the element of heat ( tejo ), iv. the element of motion (vayo); its four derivatives 
(upadarupa) —namely, v. colour ( vanna ) vi. odour (gandha ), vii. taste (rasa), 
viii. nutritive essence (oja), ix. vitality (jlvitindriya) , and x. body (kaya). 

Sex-decad (bhavadasaka) and base-decad (i vatthudasaka ) also consist of 
the first nine and sex and seat of consciousness respectively. 

From this it is evident that sex is determined by past Kamma at the very 
conception of the being. 

Here kaya means the sensitive part of the body. Sex is not developed at 
the moment of conception but the potentiality is latent. Neither the heart nor 
the brain, the supposed seat of consciousness, is developed but the potentiality 
of the seat is latent. 
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vatthu—that also arise simultaneous with rebirth- 
consciousness, conditioned by past kamma. The sec¬ 
ond and third factors pertain to the past and present. 
The third and fourth factors, on the contrary, are con¬ 
temporaneous. 

9. Salayatana—During the embryonic period the six 
sense-bases gradually evolve from the psycho-physical 
phenomena in which are latent infinite potentialities. 
The insignificant, infinitesimally small speck now 
develops into a complex six senses-machine which 
now operates almost mechanically without any agent 
like a soul to act as the operator. The six sense bases 
are eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and mind. The first 
five refer to the sensitive organs that evolve by 
degrees. Mind-base has already been explained. 

10. Phassa—See Chapters 1 and 2. 

11. Vedana—Ibid. 

12. Tanha (Craving) is threefold, namely—craving for 
sensual pleasures (kamatanha), craving for sensual 
pleasures associated with the view of eternalism 
(bhavatanha) i. e., enjoying pleasures thinking that 
they are imperishable, and craving for sensual pleas¬ 
ures associated with the view of nihilism (vibha- 
vatanha) i. e., enjoying pleasures thinking that every¬ 
thing perishes after death. The last is the materialistic 
point of view. 
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Bhavatanha and Vibhavatanha are also inter¬ 
preted as attachment to Rupa and Arupa Planes 
respectively. Usually these two terms are rendered by 
craving for existence and non-existence. 

There are six kinds of craving corresponding to 
the six sense-objects such as form, sound, and so on. 
They become 12 when they are treated as internal 
and external. They are reckoned as 36 when past, 
present and future are taken into consideration. 
When multiplied by the foregoing three kinds of 
craving they amount to 108. 

13. Upadana, derived from upa + a + -y/ da, to give, 
is intensive craving or firm grasping. Tanha is like 
groping in the dark to steal an object. Upadana cor¬ 
responds to the actual stealing. Grasping results with 
attachment and error. It gives rise to the false notions 
of T and “mine”. 

14. Bhava, lit., becoming, is explained as both moral and 
immoral action which constitute Kamma (kamma- 
bhava)—active process of becoming—and the differ¬ 
ent planes of existence (upapattibhava)—passive 
process of becoming. The only difference between 
Sankhara and Kammabhava is that the former per¬ 
tains to the past and the latter to the present. It is only 
the (kamma) bhava that conditions the future birth. 

15. Jati, strictly speaking, is the arising of the aggregates 
(khandhanam patubhavo). 
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16. Ignorance is shown as the past cause that conditions 
the present, and Craving as the present cause that 
conditions the future. 

17. Asavas or Defilements, latent in all worldlings, are 
cited as the cause of ignorance. 

(Patthananayo) 

§ 3. (1) Hetupaccayo, (2) arammanapaccayo, (3) adhipati- 
paccayo, (4) anantarapaccayo, (5) samanantarapaccayo, 
(6) sahajatapaccayo, (7) annamannapaccayo, (8) nissaya- 
paccayo, (9) upanissayapaccayo, (10) purejatapaccayo, 
(11) pacchajatapaccayo, (12) asevanapaccayo, (13) kamma- 
paccayo, (14) vipakapaccayo, (15) aharapaccayo, (16) in- 
driyapaccayo, (17) jhanapaccayo, (18) maggapaccayo, 
(19) sampayuttapaccayo, (20) vippayuttapaccayo, (21) atthi- 
paccayo, (22) natthipaccayo, (23) vigatapaccayo, (24) avigata- 
paccayo’ti ayam’ettha patthananayo. 

i. Chadha namantu namassa pancadha 

namarupinam 

Ekadha puna rupassa rupam namassa c’ekadha, 

ii. Pannattinamarupani namassa duvidha dvayam 
Dvayassa navadha c’ati chabbidha paccaya 

katham. 

A. Anantaraniruddha cittacetasika dhamma paccup- 
pannanam citta cetasikanam anantara samanantaranatthi- 
vigatavasena; purimani javanani pacchimanam javananam 
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asevanavasena; sahajata cittacetasika dhamma annamannam 
sampayuttavasena’ti chadha namam namassa paccayo hoti. 

B. Hetujhanarigamaggarigani sahajatanam namaru¬ 
panam hetadivasena; sahajata cetana sahajatanam nama¬ 
rupanam; nanakkhanika cetana kammabhinibbattanam 
namarupanam kammavasena; vipakakkhandha annaman- 
nam saha jatanam rupanam vipakavasen’ati ca pancadha 
namam namarupanam paccayo hoti. 

C. Pacchajata cittacetasika dhamma purejatassa 
imassa kayassa pacchajatavasen’ati ekadha va namam 
rupassa paccayo hoti. 

D. Chavatthuni pavattiyam sattannam vinnanadha- 
tunam; pancalambanani ca pancavinnanavlthiya pureja- 
tavasen’ati ekadha va rupam namassa paccayo hoti. 

E. Arammanavasena upanissyavasena’ti ca duvidha 
pannattinamarupani namass’ eva paccaya honti. 

Tattha rupadivasena chabbidham hoti arammanam. 

Upanissayo pana tividho hoti—arammanupanissayo, 
anantarupanissayo, pakatupanissayo c’ati. Tatth’a- 
lambanam’ eva garukatam arammanupanissayo. Anantara- 
niruddha cittacetasika dhamma anantarupanissayo. Raga- 
dayo pana dhamma saddhadayo ca sukham dukkham 
puggalo bhojanam utu senasanan ca yatharaham 
ajjhattam ca bahiddha ca kusaladidhammanam kammam 
vipakanti ca bahudha hoti pakatupanissayo. 
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F. Adhipati, sahajata, ahhamahna, nissaya, ahara, 
indriya, vippayutta, atthi, avigatavasena’ti yatharaham 
navadha namarupani namarupanam paccaya bhavanti. 

Tattha garukatam’alambanam alambanadhipativa- 
sena namanam sahaj adhipati catubbidho’pi sahajatavasena 
sahajatanam namarupananti ca duvidho hoti adhipatipa- 
ccayo. 

Cittacetasika dhamma annamannam sahajatarupanan 
ca, mahabhuta annamannam upadarupanan ca, 
patisandhikkhane vatthuvipaka annamannanti ca tividho 
hoti sahajatapaccayo. 

Cittacetasika dhamma anhamahnam, mahabhuta 
annamannam patisandhikkhane vatthuvipaka annam- 
annanti ca tividho hoti ahnamahnapaccayo. 

Cittacetasika dhamma anhamahnam sahajatarupanan 
ca mahabhuta ahnamahham upadarupanan ca, chavatthuni 
sattannam vinnanadhatunanti ca tividho hoti nissaya- 
paccayo. 

Kaballkaro aharo imassa kayassa, arupino ahara 
sahajatanam namarupanan’ti ca duvidho hoti aharapaccayo. 

Pancappasada pancannam vinnananam, rupajlvitin- 
driyam upadinnarupanam, arupino indriya sahajatanam 
namarupananti ca tividho hoti indriyapaccayo. 

Okkantikkhane vatthuvipakanam, cittacetasika dham¬ 
ma sahajatarupanam sahajatavasena, pacchajata cittace¬ 
tasika dhamma purejatassa imassa kayassa pacchajatava- 
sena, cha vatthuni pavattiyam sattannam vinnanadha- 
tunam purejatavasena’ti ca tividho hoti vippayuttapaccayo. 
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Sahajatam purejatam pacchajatam ca sabbatha 

Kaballkaro aharo rupajlvitamiccayanti. 

Pancavidho hoti atthipaccayo avigatapaccayo. 

Arammanupanissayakamma atthipaccayesu ca sabbe’pi 
paccaya samodhanam gacchanti. 

Sahajatarupanti pan’ettha sabbattha’pi pavatte 
cittasamutthananam patisandhiyam katattarupanan ca 
vasena duvidho hoti veditabbam. 

Iti tekalika dhamma kalamutta ca sambhava 

Ajjhattan ca bahiddha ca sankhatasahkhata tatha 

Pahnattinamarupanam vasena tividha thita 

Paccaya nama patthane catuvlsati sabbatha’ti. 


§ 3. The Law of Causal Relations 

The following are the causal relations:— 

1. Root (18) . condition 

2. Object (19) . " 

3. Predominance (20) . " 

4. Contiguity (21) . " 

5. Immediacy (21) . " 

6. Co-nascence (22) . " 

7. Mutuality [or Reciprocity) (23) . .. " 

8. Dependence (24) . " 

9. Powerful Dependence ( or Sufficing ) (24) " 
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10. Pre-nascence [or Antecedence) (25). condition 

11. Post-nascence (or Post Occurrence) (26) !! 

12. Repetition [or Habitual Recurrence) (27) " 

13. Kamma (28) " 

14. Effect (29) . 

15. Nutriment (30) " 

16. Control (31) " 

17. Jhana (32) " 

18. Path (33) . 

19. Association (34) " 

20. Dissociation (35) " 

21. Presence (36) " 

22. Absence (37) " 

23. Separation (38) " 

24. Non-separation (38) " 

Herein this is the law of causal relations. 


Section 2 

The Law of Causal Relations 

In six ways mind is related to mind. In five ways mind is 
related to mind and matter. Again mind is related in one 
way to matter, and matter in one way to mind. In two ways 
concepts, mind and matter are related to mind. In nine 
ways are the two-mind and matter-related to mind and 
matter. Thus the relations are sixfold. 
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Relations of Mind and Matter 


How? 

A. In six ways mind is related to mind:— 

Consciousness and mental states that immediately 

cease, relate themselves to present consciousness and 
mental states byway of contiguity, immediacy, absence, and 
separation. 

Preceding Javanas are related to the subsequent 
Javanas by way of repetition (or habitual recurrence ). 

Coexisting consciousness and mental states are 
related to one another by way of association. 

B. In five ways mind is related to mind and matter:— 
Root, Jhana and Path factors are related to coexisting 

mind and matter by way of root etc. 

Coexisting volition is related to coexisting mind and 
matter and asynchronous volition to mind and matter born 
of kamma by way of kamma. 

The (mental) aggregates of effect are related to one 
another and coexistent matter by way of effect. 

C. Only in one way is mind related to matter:— 
Subsequent consciousness and mental states are 

related to this preceding (material) body by way of post¬ 
occurrence. 

D. Only in one way is matter related to mind:— 

The six bases during life are related to the seven ele- 
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ments of cognition, and the five objects to the five pro¬ 
cesses of sense-cognition by way of antecedence. 

E. In two ways are concepts, mind and matter related to 
mind—namely, by way of object and powerful dependence. 

Therein object is sixfold as form etc. But powerful 
dependence is threefold—namely, powerful dependence as 
object, powerful dependence as contiguity, and powerful 
dependence as intrinsic nature. 

Of them the object itself when it becomes prominent 
serves as a.powerful dependence. Consciousness and mental 
states that immediately cease act as the powerful depend¬ 
ence of proximity. The powerful dependence of intrinsic 
nature is of several kinds:—states of lust etc. states of con¬ 
fidence etc., pleasure, pain, individual, food, season, lodg¬ 
ing—conditions, internal and external, as the case may be, 
are related to moral states etc. Kamma, too, is similarly 
related to its effects. 

F. Mind and matter are related to mind and matter in 
nine ways according to circumstances—namely, by way of 
predominance, co-nascence, reciprocity, dependence, nutri¬ 
ment, control, dissociation, presence, and non-separation. 

Therein relation of predominance is twofold:— 

i. The object to which weight is attached is re¬ 
lated to states of mind by way of objective predominance. 

ii. The fourfold coexisting predominance is related 
to coexisting mind and matter by way of co-nascence. 

The relation of co-nascence is threefold:—conscious- 
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ness and mental states are related to one another and to 
the coexisting material states; the four Great Essentials, 
mutually to the derived material qualities; bases and the 
resultant consciousness, at the moment of rebirth, to one 
another. 

The relation of reciprocity is threefold:—conscious¬ 
ness and mental states are related to one another; the four 
Great Essentials, to one another; bases and the resultant 
consciousness at the moment of rebirth, to one another. 

The relation of dependence is threefold:—conscious¬ 
ness and mental states are related to one another and 
coexisting matter; the four chief elements, to one another 
and derived material qualities; and six bases, to the seven 
cognitive elements. 

The relation of nutriment is twofold:—edible food is 
related to this body; and immaterial nutriment, to the 
coexisting mind and matter. 

The relation of control is threefold:—the five sensi¬ 
tive organs are related to the five kinds of cognition; the 
controlling power of material vitality, to the material qual¬ 
ities that have been grasped at; the immaterial controlling 
factors, to the coexistent mind and matter. 

The law of dissociation is threefold:—at the moment 
of conception the basis of mind is related to the effects (of 
kamma), and consciousness and mental states, to coexist¬ 
ent mind and matter by way of coexistence;, the subsequent 
consciousness and mental states, to this antecedent body 
by way of post-occurrence; the six bases, in the course of 
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life, to the seven cognitive elements byway of antecedence. 

The five kinds of relations— coexistence, antecedence, 
post-occurrence, edible food, and material life—are, in every 
way, the relation of presence and that of non-separation. 

All relations are included in the relations of object, 
powerful dependence, Kamma and presence. 

Herein coexisting material qualities should be under¬ 
stood as twofold:—throughout the course of life they 
should be understood as those born of mind, and at rebirth 
as those born of kamma. 


Summary 

Thus the relative conditions pertaining to the three periods 
of time and timeless, internal and external, conditioned 
and non-conditioned, are threefold by way of concept, 
mind and matter. 

In all the relations in Patthana are twenty-four. 


Section 3 

18. Hetu-paccaya—Here paccaya presents some diffi¬ 
culty. It is defined as that by means of which an effect 
comes to be. In other words it is the cause. Further¬ 
more, it is explained as a ‘serviceable or supportive 
factor’ (upakarako dhammo). Hetu is defined as ‘that 
by which an effect is established.’ It is used in the sense 
of‘root’ (mulatthena). Like the roots of a tree are hetu; 
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like water and manure that aid its growth are paccaya. 
In the Abhidhamma these two cognate terms are used 
in two different senses. In the Suttas, however, they 
are invariably employed as synoymous terms, without 
any distinction, as, for example, ko hetu, ko paccayo— 
what is the reason? what is the cause? 

In the Patthana 24 such paccayas are enumerat¬ 
ed, and hetu is one of them. Hetupaccaya is ex¬ 
plained as ‘hetu itself is a paccaya’ or ‘as hetu it be¬ 
comes a paccaya.’ It is interpreted as a supportive or 
serviceable factor in the sense of root (mulattthena 
upakarako dhammo). The causal relation by way of 
‘root’ may be suggested as the closest rendering. (See 
Compendium, p. 279; Journal of the Pali Text Society, 
1915-1916, pp. 29-53. 

‘Roots’ are purely mental. They are the six moral 
and immoral roots. See Chapter 1. 

19. Arammana—or Alambana—The former is derived 
from a + y/ ram, to delight in; the latter from a + 

y/ lamb, to hang upon. Things on which the sub¬ 
ject delights in or hangs upon are ‘objects’. There are 
six classes of objects. A form, for instance, acts as a 
causal relation to visual-consciousness by way of an 
‘object’. It should be stated that there is nothing mun¬ 
dane or supramundane that does not become an 
object for mind. 

20. Adhipati—Lit., mastery or lordship over one’s own. 
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One of the four dominant factors—namely, wish, 
thought, effort and reasoning—may, at one time, 
causally relate itself to coexistent mental states and 
material phenomena by way of predominance. 

“Whenever such phenomena as consciousness 
and mental states arise by giving predominance to 
one of these four factors, then this phenomenon is to 
the other phenomenon a condition by way of pre¬ 
dominance.” (Patthana). 

21. Anantara and Samanantara—In meaning there is 
no difference between the two terms. They differ 
only in etymology. According to Buddhist philosophy 
one thought-moment perishes immediately giving 
birth to another. The succeeding thought-moment 
inherits all the potentialities of its immediate prede¬ 
cessor. The perishing preceding states causally relate 
themselves to immediately following states by way of 
contiguity and immediacy. 

22. Sahajata—The causal relation by way of co-nascence, 
as, for instance, the four mental aggregates, the differ¬ 
ent mental states that simultaneously arise in a partic¬ 
ular type of consciousness, the four Great Essentials 
that arise together, the appearance of the three ‘dec- 
ads’ at the moment of conception, etc. In the Paticca- 
samuppada it may be mentioned that both contact 
and feeling which appear as causes and effect are co- 
nascent. 
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A mental state may be co-nascent with a mental 
state, a mental with a physical, a physical with a 
physical, and a physical with a mental. 

23. Annamanna—Just as the legs of a tripod are recipro¬ 
cally helpful, even so mental or physical state or 
states may be causally related by way of reciprocity 
(or mutuality). Causal relations of co-nascence and 
reciprocity should be differentiated. They are not 
identical. For instance, mind-born material phenom¬ 
ena are not reciprocally related to the coexisting 
mind, nor are the material derivatives to the coexist¬ 
ing Great Essentials. As a rule, mind and matter are 
reciprocally related. 

24. Nissaya and Upanissaya—derived from upa 4- ni + 

-y/ si, to lie. Upa is an intensive prefix. As trees 
depend on the ground for their support, and as pic¬ 
tures depend on a canvas on which they are painted, 
so is the causal relation of dependence. Upanissaya is 
defined as a stronger species of Nissaya. It is com¬ 
pared to the rains on which depend the growth of 
trees. S. Z. Aung renders upasnissaya by ‘sufficing 
condition’. For instance, one of the five heinous 
crimes such as matricide, parricide and so on will 
serve as an upanissaya to effect a birth in a woeful 
state. Good environments, early education, etc. will 
serve as a causal relation by way of ‘dependence’ 
(nissaya) for the acquisition of health, wealth and 
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knowledge in later life. Just as good actions become 
upanissaya for future good deeds, even so they may 
become upanissaya for evil too as, for instance, spir¬ 
itual pride. See Ledi Sayadaw’s learned article on this 
subject in P. T. S. Journal, 1916, pp. 49-53. 

25. Purejata—lit., born before or that which pre-exists. 
The six physical bases and six sensual objects are 
regarded as pre-existent. The pre-existent things are 
regarded as causal relations only when they continue 
to exist in the present and not by mere antecedence. 
Priority is not a good rendering. 

26. Pacehajata—Of the 89 types of consciousness, 
85 types, excluding the four Arupa resultants, and 
the 52 mental states are causally related to the ante¬ 
cedent physical body by way of post-occurrence. 

27. Asevana—Repeated practice, as a rule, leads to pro¬ 
ficiency. This applies to both good and evil things. By 
repetition one acquires a certain amount of skill in 
any particular thing. Asevana denotes this repeated 
practice. In javana process the second thought- 
moment is causally related to the first, the third to 
the second, the fourth to the third, by way of recur¬ 
rence. This is the reason why the fourth javana 
thought-moment is considered very powerful. 

28. Kamma means the volition that plays the most 
important part in moral and immoral thoughts, 
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words, and deeds. This volition, technically known as 
Kamma, is causally related to the Kamma-born mate¬ 
rial phenomena etc. As a seed to a tree so is Kamma 
causally related to its inevitable results. 

29. Vipaka—Like a cool breeze that pacifies a person 
seated under the cool shade of a tree, even so mental 
states of resultant types of consciousness are causally 
related to coexistent mental states and material phe¬ 
nomena by way of ‘effect’ due to their effortless 
peaceful nature. 

30. Ahara —Just as material food sustains the physical 
body, even so mental foods sustain mental states. 
Edible food is causally related to the body by way of 
nutriment or food; so are mental contacts or impres¬ 
sions (phassa) to feelings, volitions or moral 
and immoral actions (manosancetana) to rebirth- 
consciousness (patisandhi vinnana), and rebirth- 
consciousness (vinnana) to mind and matter. 

31. Indriya—The controlling factors enumerated in 
chapter VII become causally related to the coexistent 
mental states and material phenomena because they 
exercise control in their respective spheres. For 
instance, confidence controls its co-adjuncts in reli¬ 
gious convictions; psychic and physical life, in vivify¬ 
ing mind and matter; mindfulness, in contemplative 
exercise; feelings, in grief and happiness, etc. 
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32. Jhana—The seven jhana factors of (1) initial applica¬ 
tion, (2), sustained application, (3) rapture, (4) happi¬ 
ness, (5) equanimity, (6) displeasure and (7) one- 
pointedness are causally related to one another and 
other concomitants by way of close perception and con¬ 
templation. For instance, the initial application (vitakka) 
is causally related to its concomitants in directing them 
towards the desired object. See Chapter 1. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 7 are found in two classes of conscious¬ 
ness rooted in attachment; 1, 2, 6, 7, in hateful con¬ 
sciousness; 1, 2, 5, 7, in deluded consciousness. 

33. Magga—means a way or road. One way leads to woe¬ 
ful states; the other, to states of bliss. The vehicles 
that convey travellers to the former are the evil ‘Path- 
Constituents’ of wrong views, wrong application, 
wrong effort, and wrong one-pointedness. The vehicles 
that ply on the latter way are right understanding, 
right aspirations, right speech, right action, right live¬ 
lihood, right effort, right mindfulness, and right one- 
pointedness. These path factors are causally related 
to both mind and body, leading downwards in the 
case of bad ones, and leading away from existence 
(niyyana) in the case of good ones. 

34. Sampayutta—Though possessing distinct character¬ 
istics from an ultimate standpoint yet, as certain men¬ 
tal states arise together, perish together, have one 
identical object and one identical base, they are caus- 
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ally related to one another by way of ‘association’. 

35. Vippayutta is the opposite of the foregoing. Sweet 
and bitter tastes may be helpful to each other in 
being dissimilar. For instance, mind that depends on 
the heart-basis is causally related to it by way of dis¬ 
sociation because both mind and heart-basis are not 
mutually bound as water on a lotus leaf. 

36. Atthi is the causal relation of states that exist in the 
present to similar states like the causal relation of 
coexistence. The visibility of objects, for instance, is 
due to the presence of light. 

37. Natthi—As with the disappearance of light, darkness 
spreads, so with the disappearance of the predeces¬ 
sor, the successor appears. Such is the causal relation 
by way of absence. For instance, the visual conscious¬ 
ness (dassana) is causally related to the immediately 
following receiving consciousness (sampaticchana) 
by way of absence. 

38. Vigata and Avigata are similar to Natthi and Atthi 
respectively. 

Pannattibhedo 

§ 4. Tattha rupadhamma rupakkhandho ca cittacetasika- 

sankhata cattaro arupino khandha nibbananc’ ati panca- 

vidham pi arupanti ca naman’ ti ca pavuccati. 
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Tato avasesa pannatti pana pannapiyatta pannatti, 
pannapanato pannattl’ti ca duvidha hoti. 

Katham? Tam tam bhutaparinamakaram’ upadaya 
tatha tatha pannatta bhumipabbatadika, sasambhara- 
sannivesakaram’ upadaya geharathasakatadika, khan- 
dhapancakanT upadaya purisapuggaladika, candavattan- 
adikam’ upadaya disakaladika, asamphutthakaram’ 
upadaya kupaguhadika, tam tam bhutanimittam bhavana- 
visesan ca upadaya kasinanimittadika ca’ti ev’madippa- 
bheda pana paramatthato avijjamana ’pi atthacchaya- 
karena cittuppadanamalambanabhuta tam tam upadaya 
upanidhaya karanam katva tatha tatha parikappiyamana 
sankhayati, samannayati, voharlyati, panhapTyatf ti 
pahnattl’ti pavuccati. Ayam pannatti pannapiyatta 
pannatti nama. 

Pannapanato pannatti pana nama namakammadi- 
namena paridlpita. 

Sa vijjamanapannatti, avijjamanapannatti, vijjamanena 
avijjamana pannatti, avijjamanena vijjamanapannatti, 
vijjamanena vijjamanapannatti, avijjamanena avijjamana- 
pannatti, c’ati chabbidha hoti. 

Tattha yada pana paramatthato vijjamanam rupave- 
danadim etaya pannapenti tad’ayam vijjamanapannatti. 
Yada pana paramatthato avijjamanam bhumipabbatadim 
etaya pannapenti, tad’ayam avijjamanapannattlti pavuccati. 
Ubhinnam pana vomissakavasena sesa yathakkamam 
chalabhinno itthisaddo cakkhuvinnanam rajaputto’ti ca 
veditabba. 
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Vacighosanusarena sotavinnanavithiya 
Pavattanantaruppanna manodvarassa gocara. 

Attha yassanusarena vinnayanti tato param 
Sayam pannatti vinneyya lokasariketanimmita’ti. 

Iti Abhidhammatthasangahe Paccayasangahavibhago 
nama atthamo paricchedo. 


Section 4 

Pannatti 

§ 4. Therein the material states are just the aggregates of 
matter. 

Consciousness and mental states, which comprise the 
four immaterial aggregates, and Nibbana are the five kinds 
of the immaterial. They are also called ‘name’ (Nama). 

The remainder Pannatti (39), is twofold, insamuch 
as it is made known, or as it makes known. 

How? 

There are such terms as ‘land’, ‘mountain’ and the 
like, so designated on account of the mode of transition of 
the respective elements; such terms as ‘house’, ‘chariot’, 
‘cart’ and the like, so named on account of the mode of for¬ 
mation of materials; such terms as ‘person’ ‘individual’ and 
the like, so named on account of the five aggregates; such 
terms as ‘direction’, ‘time,’ and the like, named according 
to the revolution of the moon and so forth; such terms as 
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‘well’, ‘cave’ and the like, so named on account of the mode 
of non-impact and so forth; such terms as Kasina-objects 
and the like, so named on account of respective elements 
and different mental culture. 

All such different things, though they do not exist in 
an ultimate sense, become objects of thought in the form 
of shadows of (ultimate) things. 

They are called ‘pannatti’ because they are thought of, 
reckoned, understood, expressed, and made known on account 
of, in consideration of, with respect to, this or that mode. 

This ‘Pannatti’ is so called because it is made known. 

As it makes known it is called ‘pannatti’. It is de¬ 
scribed as ‘name’, ‘name-made’, etc. 

It is sixfold (40):— 

1. A real concept, 2. an unreal concept, 3. an unreal 
concept by means of real concept, 4. a real concept by 
means of an unreal concept, 5. a real concept by means of 
a real concept, 6. an unreal concept by means of an unreal 
concept. 

As, for instance, when they make known by a term, 
such as ‘matter’, ‘feeling’, and so forth that exist in reality, 
it is called a ‘real concept’. 

When they make known by a term, such as ‘land’, 
‘mountain’ and so forth that do not exist in reality, it is 
called an ‘unreal concept.’ 

The rest should respectively be understood by com¬ 
bining both as, for instance, ‘possessor of sixfold supernor¬ 
mal vision’, ‘woman’s voice’, ‘visual cognition’, ‘king’s son’. 
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Summary 


By following the sound of speech through the process of 
auditory consciousness and then by means of the concept 
conceived by mind-door that subsequently arises, are 
meanings understood. 

These concepts should be understood as fashioned 
by world-convention. 

This is the eighth chapter which deals with the 
Analysis of Causal Relations in the Compendium of 
Abhidhamma. 

Notes:— 

39. Pannatti—There are two kinds of Pannatti or con¬ 
cepts—namely, atthapannatti and namapannatti. 
The former is made known, that is, the object con¬ 
veyed by the concept. The latter is that which 
makes known, that is, the name given to the 
object. 

Land, mountain, etc. are called ‘santhana- 
pannatti,’ formal concepts, since they correspond to 
the form of things. 

Chariot, village, etc., are called ‘samuha-pannatti’, 
collective concepts, since they correspond to a collec¬ 
tion or group of things. 
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East, West, etc. are called ‘disa-pannatti’, local 
concepts, since they correspond to locality. 

Morning, noon, etc. are called ‘kala-pannatti’, 
time concepts, since they correspond to time. 

Well, cave etc. are called ‘akasa-pannatti’, space- 
concepts, since they correspond to open space. 

Visualized image, conceptualised image, etc. are 
called ‘nimitta-pannatti’, since they correspond to 
mental signs gained by mental development. 


40. Six kinds of Pannatti— 

1. Matter, feeling, etc. exist in an ultimate sense. 

2. Land, mountain, etc. are terms given to things 
that do not exist in an ultimate sense. 

3. ‘Possessor of sixfold supernormal vision’. 

Here the former does not exist in an ultimate 
sense, but the latter does. 

4. Woman’s voice. Here the voice exists in an ulti¬ 
mate sense, but not the woman. 

5. Eye-consciousness. Here the sensitive eye exists 
in an ultimate sense, and so does the conscious¬ 
ness dependent on it. 

6. King’s son. Here neither the son nor the king 
exists in an ultimate sense. 
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Chapter IX 


KAMMATTHANA—SANGAHA—VlBHAGO 


§ 1. Kammatthanasarigaho 

Samathavipassananam bhavananam’ito param 

Kammatthanam pavakkhami duvidham pi yathak- 

kamam. 

§ 2. Tattha samathasangahe tava dasakasinani, dasa 
asubha, dasa anussatiyo, catasso appamannayo, eka 
sanna, ekam vavatthanam, cattaro aruppa c’ati sattavidh- 
ena samathakammatthanasangaho. 

Ragacarita, dosacarita, mohacarita, saddhacarita, 
vitakkacarita, c’ati chabbidhena caritasangaho. 

Parikammabhavana, upacarabhavana, appanabhava- 
na c’ati tisso bhavana. 

Parikammanimittam, uggahanimittam, patibhagani- 
mittam c’ati tlni nimittani ca veditabbani. 

Katham? 

Pathavlkasinam, apokasinam, tejokasinam, vayoka- 
sinam, nllakasinam, pltakasinam, lohitakasinam, odataka- 
sinam akasakasinam, alokakasinam c’ati imani dasa 
kasinani nama. 

Uddhumatakam, vinllakam, vipubbakam, vicchid- 
dakam, vikkhayitakam, vikkhittakam, hatavikkhittakam, 
lohitakam, pulavakam, atthikam c’ati ime dasa asubha 
nama. 
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Buddhanussati, Dhammanussati, Sarighanussati, 
Sllanussati, Caganussati, Devatanussati, Upasamanussati, 
Marananussati, Kayagatasati, Anapanasati c’ati ima dasa 
anussatiyo nama. 

Metta, Karima, Mudita, Upekkha c’ati ima 
catasso appamannayo nama, Brahmaviharo’ti pavuccati. 

Ahare patikkulasanna eka sanna nama. 
Catudhatuvavatthanam ekam vavatthanam nama. 

Akasanancayatanadayo cattaro aruppa nama’ti sabba- 
tha pi samathaniddese cattallsa kammatthanani bhavanti. 

(Sappayabhedo) 

§ 3. Caritasu pana dasa asubha kayagatasati sankhata 
kotthasabhavana ca ragacaritassa sappaya. 

Catasso appamannayo nlladlni ca cattari kasinani 
dosacaritassa. 

Anapanam mohacaritassa vitakkacaritassa ca. 

Buddhanussati adayo cha saddhacaritassa. 

Maranopasamasannavavatthanani buddhicaritassa. 

Sesani pana sabbani pi kammatthanani sabbesam 
pi sappayani. 

Tattha’ pi kasinesu puthulam mohacaritassa, khud 
dakam vitakkacaritassa ca. 

Ayam’ettha sappayabhedo. 
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(Bhavana-bhedo) 

§ 4. Bhavanasu pana sabbattha ’pi parikammabhavana 
labbhat’eva. 

Buddhanussati adisu atthasu sannavavatthanesu c’ati 
dasasu kammatthanesu upacara bhavana’va sampajjati, 
natthi appana. 

Sesesu pana samatimskammatthanesu appana 
bhavana’ pi sampajjati. 

Tattha’ pi dasa kasinani anapanan ca pancakajjhani- 

kani. 

Dasa asubha kayagatasati ca pathamajjhanika. 
Mettadayo tayo catukkajjhanika. 

Upekkha pancamajjhanika. 

Iti chabblsati rupavacarajjhanikani kammatthanani. 
Cattaro pana aruppa arupajjhanika. 


Ayam’ettha bhavanabhedo. 


(Gocarabhedo) 

§ 5. Nimittesu pana parikammanimittam uggahani- 
mittam ca sabbattha’pi yatharaham pariyayena labbhant’ 
eva. Patibhaganimittam pana kasinasubhakotthasanapanes’ 
veva labbhati. Tattha hi patibhaganimittam’arabbha 
upacarasamadhi appanasamadhi ca pavattanti. Katham? 
Adikammikassa hi pathavimandaladisu nimittam’ 
ugganhantassa tarn’ alambanam parikammanimittanti 
pavuccati. Sa ca bhavana parikammabhavana nama. 
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Yada pana tam nimittam cittena samuggahitam hoti, 
cakkhuna passantass’eva manodvarassa apathamagatam’ 
tada tam’ evalambanam uggahanimittam nama. Sa ca 
bhavana samadhiyati. 

Tatha samahitassa pana tassa tato param tasmim 
uggahanimitte parikammasamadhina bhavanamanuyun- 
jantassa yada tappatibhagam vatthudhammavimuccitam 
pannattisankhatam bhavanamayam , alambanam citte 
sannisinnam samappitam hoti. Tada tam patibhaganimit- 
tam samuppannanti pavuccati. Tato patthaya paribandha 
vippahana kamavacarasamadhisankhata upacarabhavana 
nipphanna nama hoti. Tato param tam’ eva patibhagani- 
mittam upacara samadhina samasevantassa rupavacarapa- 
thamajjhanam’ appeti. Tato param tam’ eva pathamaj- 
jhanam avajjanam, samapajjanam, adhitthanam, vuttha- 
nam, paccavekkhana c’ati imahi pancahi vasitahi vasi- 
bhutam katva vitakkadikam’ olarikangam pahanaya 
vlcaradi sukhumanguppattiya padahanto yathakkamam 
dutiyajjhanadayo yatharaham’ appeti. 

Icc’evam pathavikasinadisu dvavlsatikammatthanesu 
patibhaganimittam’upalabbhati. Avasesu pana appamanna 
sattapannattiyam pavattanti. 

Akasavajjitakasinesu pana yam kinci kasinam uggha- 
tetva laddhamakasam anantavasena parikammam karon- 
tassa pathamaruppam’ appeti. Tam’eva pathamaruppa- 
vinnanam anantavasena parikammam karontassa 
dutiyaruppam’appeti. Tam’eva pathamaruppavinnana- 
bhavam pana natthi kinci’ti parikammam karontassa 
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tatiyaruppam’appeti. Tatiyaruppam santam’etam panltam’ 
etanti parikammam karontassa catuttharuppam’ appeti. 

Avasesesu ca dasasu kammatthanesu Buddhaguna- 
dikamalambanam’ arabbha parikammam katva tasmim 
nimitte sadhukam’ uggahite tatth’eva parikamman ca 
samadhiyati, upacaro ca sampajjati. 

Abhinnavasena pavattamanam pana rupavacarapan- 
camajjhanam abhinnapadaka pancamajjhana vutthahitva 
adhittheyyadikam’avajjitva parikammam karontassa 
rupadist alambanesu yatharaham’ appeti. 

Abhinna ca nama:— 

lddhividham dibbasotam paracittavijanana 

Pubb: nivasanussati dibbacakkhu’ti pancadha. 

Ayam’ ettha gocarabhedo. 

Nitthito ca samathakammatthananayo 


Chapter 9 

Compendium of Subjects for Mental Culture (1) 

Introductory 

§ 1. Hereafter I will explain the twofold subjects of men¬ 
tal culture which deals with Calm (2) and Insight (3). 

§ 2. Of the two, in the Compendium of Calm, to begin 
with, the objects of mental culture are sevenfold:—1. the 
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ten Kasinas, 2. the ten Impurities, 3. the ten Reflections, 

4. the four Illimitables, 5. the one Perception 6. the one 
Analysis, 7. the four Arupa-Jhanas. 

The six kinds of temperaments (4):—1. the lustful, 
2. the hateful. 3. the unintelligent, or ignorant, 4. the de¬ 
vout, or faithful, 5. the intellectual, or wise, 6. the discursive. 

The three stages of Mental Culture:—1. the prelimin¬ 
ary (5), 2. the proximate, 3. the concentrative. 

The three signs (6):—1. the preliminary, 2. the 
abstract, 3. the conceptualised. 

How? 

A. The ten kasinas (7) are:—earth, water, fire, air, 
blue, yellow, red, white, space, and light. 

B. The ten Impurities (8) are:—a bloated (corpse) 
a discoloured (corpse), a festering (corpse), a disjoint 
corpse, an eaten (corpse), a mangled (corpse), a worm- 
infested (corpse) and a skeleton. 

C. The ten Reflections (9) are:—1. The Reflection 
on the Buddha, 2. The Reflection on the Doctrine, 3. The 
Reflection on the Order, 4. The Reflection on morality, 

5. The Reflection on generosity, 6. The Reflection on 
deities, 7. The Reflection on peace, 8. The Reflection on 
death, 9. Mindfulness regarding breathing. (10) 

D. The four Illimitables, also called Sublime 
States, (II), are:— loving-kindness, compassion, apprecia¬ 
tive joy, and equanimity. 

E. The one Perception is the feeling of loathsome¬ 
ness about food (12). 
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F. The one Analysis is the analysis of the four ele¬ 
ments (13). 

G. The four Arupa-Jhanas are the ‘Infinity of space’ 
(14) and so forth. In the exposition of‘Calm’ there are alto¬ 
gether forty (15) subjects of meditation. 


Suitability of Subjects for different Temperaments 

§ 3. With respect to temperaments the ten ‘Impurities’ 
and ‘Mindfulness regarding the body’ such as the 32 parts 
are suitable for those of a lustful temperament (16). 

The four ‘Illimitables’ and the four coloured Kasinas 
are suitable for those of a hateful temperament. (17). 

The reflection on ‘breathing’ is suitable for those of 
an unintelligent and discursive temperament. 

The six reflections on the Buddha and so forth are 
suitable for those of a devout temperament; reflection on 
‘death’, ‘peace’, ‘perception’, and ‘analysis’, for those of an 
intellectual temperament; and all the remaining subjects 
of mental culture, for all. 

Of the kasinas a wide one is suitable for the unintel¬ 
ligent, and a small one for the discursive. 

Herein this is the section on suitability. 


Stages of Mental Culture 

§ 4. The preliminary stage of mental culture is attainable 
in all these forty subjects of meditation. In the ten subjects 
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of mental culture such as the eight Reflections on the 
Buddha and so forth and the one ‘Perception 7 , and the one 
‘Analysis’ (18) only proximate mental culture is attained 
but not the concentrative stage. In the thirty remaining 
subjects of mental culture the concentrative stage of men¬ 
tal culture is also attained. 

Therein the ten kasinas and the ‘Breathing’ produce 
five Jhanas; the ten ‘Impurities’ and ‘Mindfulness regard¬ 
ing the body’ only the first Jhana; the first three ‘Illimit- 
ables’ such as loving-kindness, four Jhanas; ‘equanimity’ 
(19) the fifth Jhana. 

Thus these twenty-six subjects of mental culture pro¬ 
duce Rupa-Jhanas. 

The four ‘formless’ objects produce the Arupa-Jhanas. 

This is the section on mental culture. 


Signs of Mental Culture 

§ 5. Of the three signs, the preliminary sign and the 
abstract sign are generally obtained in every case according 
to the object. But the conceptualised image is obtained in 
‘the ‘Kasinas’, ‘Impurities’, ‘Parts of the body’, and ‘Breathing’. 

It is by means of the conceptualised image the proxi¬ 
mate one-pointedness and the ecstatic one-pointedness 
are developed. 

How ? 

Whatever object, amongst the earth kasinas and so 
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forth, a beginner takes to practise meditation, is called a 
preliminary sign, and that meditation is preliminary men¬ 
tal culture. When that sign is perceived by the mind and 
enters the mind-door as if seen by the very (physical) eye, 
then it is called the abstract sign. That meditation becomes 
well established. 

Likewise, when a counter-image born of meditation, 
freed from original defects (20), reckoned as a concept, is 
well established and fixed in the mind of one who is well 
composed and who, thereafter, practises meditation on 
the abstract sign by means of preliminary concentration, 
then it is said that the conceptualised image has arisen. 


Rupa Jhanas 

Thereafter ‘proximate concentration’, free from obstacles, 
pertaining to the Kama-sphere, arises. Then he who devel¬ 
ops the conceptualised image by means of ‘proximate con¬ 
centration’ attains to the first Jhana of the Rupa-sphere. 

Thenceforth by bringing that very first jhana under 
one’s sway by means of these five kinds of mastery (21)— 
namely, reflection, attainment, resolution, emergence, 
and revision—the striving person, by inhibiting the coarse 
factors like ‘initial application’ and so forth, and by devel¬ 
oping the subtle factors like ‘sustained application’ and so 
forth attains, by degrees, according to circumstances, to 
the second jhana and so forth. 

Thus with respect to twenty-two subjects of mental 
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culture such as the earth kasina etc. the conceptualised 
image is obtained. But in the remaining (eighteen) sub¬ 
jects of mental culture the ‘Illimitables’ relate to the con¬ 
cept of beings. 


Arupa Jhanas (22) 

Now, to one who practises concentration on space 
abstracted from any kasina excluding the akasa kasina, 
thinking—‘this is infinite’—there arises the first Arupa 
Jhana. To one who practises concentration on that very 
first Arupa Jhana, thinking that ‘it is infinite’, there arises 
the second Arupa Jhana. To one who practises concentra¬ 
tion on the non-existence of the first Arupa-consciousness, 
thinking ‘there is naught whatever’—there arises the third 
Arupa Jhana. To him who practises concentration on the 
third Arupa-consciousness, thinking—it is calm, it is sub¬ 
lime’, there arises the fourth Arupa Jhana. 

In the remaining ten subjects of mental culture when 
concentration is practised on an object like the attributes 
of the Buddha and so forth and when the sign is well 
grasped ‘preliminary meditation’ becomes steadfast there¬ 
in and ‘proximate meditation’ is also accomplished. 


Supernormal Knowledge (23) 

Emerging from the fifth jhana (serving as a) basis for 
supernormal knowledge, and reflecting on the ‘resolution’ 
and so forth, when one practises concentration on physical 
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objects etc., there arises according to circumstances, the 
fifth Rupa-Jhana induced in the way of developing super¬ 
normal knowledge. 

The five kinds of supernormal knowledge are:— 
Various Psychic Powers, Celestial Ear, Discerning others’ 
thoughts, Reminiscence of past births, and Celestial Eye. 

Herein this is the section on mental culture. 

The method of meditation of Calm is ended. 


Notes:— 

Section 1 

1. Kammatthana—Here this term is used in a technical 

• • 

sense. Kamma means the act of meditation or con¬ 
templation. Thana, literally, station, ground, or occa¬ 
sion, implies subjects or exercises. Kammatthana, 
therefore, means ‘subjects of meditation’ or ‘medita¬ 
tion exercises’. There are forty such subjects of medi¬ 
tation. 

2. Samatha, derived from y/ sam, to lull, to subdue, 
denotes ‘tranquillity’ or ‘quietude’, gained by subdu¬ 
ing the Hindrances. It is synonymous with concentra¬ 
tion (samadhi) which leads to the development of 
jhanas. By concentration passions are only temporar¬ 
ily inhibited. 

3. Vipassana, derived from vi + y/ dis, to see, liter- 
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ally, means perceiving in diverse ways, that is in the 
light of transiency, sorrowfulness, and soullessness. 
It is rendered by insight’, contemplation’, intuition’, 
introspection’. The main object of vippassana is to 
see things as they truly are, in order to gain one’s 
Emancipation. 

4. Carita signifies the intrinsic nature of a person which 
is revealed when one is in a normal state without 
being preoccupied with anything. The temperaments 
of people differ owing to the diversity of their actions 
or Kammas. Habitual actions tend to form particular 
temperaments. 

Raga (lust) is predominant in some, while dosa 
(anger, hatred or illwill), in others. Most people 
belong to these two categories. There are a few oth¬ 
ers who lack intelligence and are more or less igno¬ 
rant (mohacarita ). Akin to the ignorant are those 
whose minds oscillate, unable to focus their atten¬ 
tion deliberately on one thing (vitakkacarita ). By 
nature some are exceptionally devout (saddha- 
carita), while others are exceptionally intelligent 
(buddhicarita ). 

Thus, in brief, there are six kinds of temperaments. 

By combining them with one another, we get 63 
types. With the inclusion of ditthicarita (speculative 
temperament) there are 64. 
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5. The preliminary stages of mental development are 
termed Parikammabhavana. Mental culture, from 
the moment one develops the conceptualized image 
and temporarily inhibits the Hindrances, until the 
Gotrabhu thought-moment in the Jhana Javana pro¬ 
cess, is termed Upacarabhavana. 

The thought-moment that immediately follows 
the Gotrabhu thought-moment is called Appana, 
ecstatic concentration, because vitakka (initial appli¬ 
cation), the foremost Jhana constituent, persists as if 
firmly fixed upon the object of concentration. 

Jhana Thought-Process:— 

Manodvaravajjana / Parikamma, Upacara, 
Anuloma, Gotrabhu, Appana / Bhavariga. 

6. Any object, such as a Kasina, used for preliminary 
mental culture is termed ‘Parikammanimitta’. 

The same object, when mentally perceived with 
closed eyes, is termed ‘Uggahanimitta’. 

The identical visualised image, freed from all 
Kasina defects, is termed ‘Patibhaganimitta’ when it 
serves as an object of Upacara and Appana Bhavana. 

7. Kasina means ‘whole’, ‘all’, complete’ it is so called 
because the light issuing from the conceptualized 
image is extended everywhere without any limitation. 

In the case of Pathavikasina one makes a circle of 
about one span and four fingers in diameter and, cov- 
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ering it with dawn-coloured clay, smoothes it well. If 
there be not enough clay of dawn-colour, he may put 
in some other kind of clay beneath. This hypnotic 
circle is known as kasina-mandala and is also called 
Parikammanimitta. Now he places this object two 
and a half cubits away from him and concentrates on 
it, saying mentally or inaudibly—pathavi, pathavi or 
earth, earth. The purpose is to gain the one- 
pointendeness of the mind. When he does this for 
some time, perhaps weeks, or months, or year—he 
would be able to close his eyes and visualise the 
object. This visualised object is called TJggaha- 
nimitta’. Then he concentrates on this visualised 
image until it develops into a conceptualised or counter¬ 
image, free from original kasina faults. This is known 
as the ‘Pathibhaganimitta’. As he continually concen¬ 
trates on this abstract concept he is said to be in pos¬ 
session of proximate or neighbourhood concentra¬ 
tion (Upacarasamadhi). At this stage the innate five 
Hindrances are temporarily inhibited. Eventually he 
gains ‘ecstatic concentration’ (Appana samadhi). 

For the water-kasina one may take a vessel full of 
colourless water, preferably rain water, and concen¬ 
trate on it, saying—apo, apo, (water, water) until he 
gains one-pointedness of the mind. 

To develop the fire-Kasina one may kindle a fire 
before him and concentrate on it through a hole, a 
span and four fingers in diameter, in rush-mat, a 
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piece of leather, or a piece of cloth, saying—tejo, tejo 
(fire, fire). 

One who develops the air-kasina concentrates on 
the wind that enters through window-space or a hole 
in the wall, saying—vayo vayo (air, air). 

To develop the colour kasinas one may take a 
mandala of the prescribed size and colour it blue, yel¬ 
low, red, or white and concentrate on it repeating the 
name of the colour as in the case of the other kasinas. 

One may even concentrate on blue, yellow, red, 
and white flowers. 

Light-kasina may be developed by concentrating 
on the moon, or on an unflickering lamplight, or on 
a circle of light cast on the ground, or on the wall by 
sunlight or moonlight entering through a wall- 
crevice or holes, saying—aloka, aloka (light, light) 

Space-kasina can be developed by concentrating 
on a hole, a span and four fingers in diameter, in 
either a well-covered pavilion or a piece of leather or 
a mat, saying—okasa, okasa (space, space). 

It may be mentioned that light and space kasinas 
are not mentioned in the Texts. 

8. Asubha—Those ten kinds of corpses were found in 

ancient Indian cemeteries and charnel places where 
dead bodies were not buried or cremated and where 
flesh-eating animals frequent. In modern days they 
are out of the question. 
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9. Anassati—literally, means repeated reflection or 

constant mindfulness. 

i. Buddhanussati is the reflection on the virtues of 
the Buddha as, for example, 

“Such indeed is that Exalted One — Worthy, 
Fully Enlightened, Endowed with Wisdom and Con¬ 
duct, Well-farer, Knower of the Worlds, an Incompa¬ 
rable Charioteer for the training of individuals, 
Teacher of gods and men, Omniscient, and Holy.” 

ii. Dhammanussati is the reflection on the virtues 
of the Doctrine as, for example, 

“Well-expounded is the doctrine by the Exalted 
One, to be realized by oneself, of immediate fruit, 
inviting investigation, leading to Nibbana, to be 
understood by the wise, each one for himself.” 

iii. Sarighanussati is the reflection on the virtues of 
the pure members of the Noble Celibate Order as 
follows: 

“Of good conduct is the Order of the disciples of 
the Exalted One; of upright conduct is the Order of 
the disciples of the Exalted One; of wise conduct is 
the Order of the disciples of the Exalted One; of duti¬ 
ful conduct is the Order of the disciples of the Exalted 
One. The four pairs of persons constitute eight indi¬ 
viduals. This Order of the disciples of the Exalted 
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One is worthy of offerings, is worthy of hospitality, is 
worthy of gifts, is worthy of reverential salutation, is 
an incomparable field of merit for the world.” 

iv. Sllanussati is reflection on the perfection of 
one’s own virtuous conduct. 

v. Caganussati is reflection on one’s own charit¬ 
able nature. 

vi. Devatanussati—“Deities are born in such ex¬ 
alted states on account of their faith and other 
virtues. I too possess them.” Thus when one re¬ 
flects again and again on one’s own faith and 
other virtues, placing deities as witnesses it is 
called Devatanussati. 

vii. Upasamanussati is reflection on the attributive 
qualities of Nibbana such as the cessation of suf¬ 
fering etc. 

viii. Marananussati is reflection on the termination 
of psycho-physical life. 

Contemplation on death enables one to compre¬ 
hend the fleeting nature of life. When one under¬ 
stands that death is certain and life is uncertain one 
endeavours to make the best use of one’s life by 
working for self-development and for the develop¬ 
ment of others instead of wholly indulging in sensual 
pleasures. Constant meditation on death does not 
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make one pessimistic and lethargic, but, on the con¬ 
trary, it makes one more active and energetic. 
Besides, one can face death with serenity. 

While contemplating death, one may think that 
life is like a flame or that all so-called beings are the 
outward temporary manifestations of the invisible 
Kammic energy just as an electric light is the outward 
manifestation of the invisible electric energy. Choos¬ 
ing various similies, one may meditate on the uncer¬ 
tainty of life and on the certainty of death. 

ix. Kayagatasati is reflection on the 32 impure 
parts of the body such as hair, hair of the body, 
nails, teeth, skin, etc. 

This meditation on the loathsomeness of the 
body, leads to dispassion. Many Bhikkhus in the time 
of the Buddha attained Arahantship by meditating on 
these impurities. If one is not conversant with all the 
thirty-two parts, one may meditate on one part such 
as bones. 

Within this body, is found a skeleton. It is full of 
flesh which is covered with a skin. Beauty is nothing 
but skin deep. When one reflects thus on the impure 
parts of the body passionate attachment to this body 
gradually disappears. 

This meditation may not appeal to those who are 
not sensual. They may meditate on the innate crea¬ 
tive possibilities of this complex machinery of man. 
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The thirty-two parts of the body are enumerated 
as follows:— 

“Hair, hair of the body, nails, teeth, skin, flesh, sin¬ 
ews, bones, marrow, kidneys, heart, liver, diaphragm, 
spleen, lungs, bowels, mesentery, stomach, faeces, 
brain, bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, lymph, tears, 
grease, saliva, nasal mucus, articular fluid, and urine.” 

x. Anapanasati is mindfulness on respiration. Ana 
means inhalation and apana exhalation. In some 
books these two terms are explained in the 
reverse way. Concentration on the breathing 
process leads to one-pointedness of the mind, and 
ultimately to Insight which leads to Arahantship. 

This is one of the best subjects of meditation, 
which appeals equally to all. The Buddha also prac¬ 
tised anapanasati before His Enlightenment. 

A detailed exposition of this meditation is found 
in the Satipatthana Sutta and in the Visuddhi Magga. 

A few practical hints are given here for the bene¬ 
fit of the average reader. 

Adopting a convenient posture, breathe out and 
close the mouth. Then breathe in through the nostrils 
calmly, without strain. Inhale first and count men¬ 
tally one. Exhale and count two, concentrating on 
the breathing process. In this manner count up to 
ten, constantly focusing your attention on respira¬ 
tion. It is possible for the mind to wander before one 
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counts up to ten. But one need not be discouraged. 
Try again until success is achieved. Gradually one 
can increase the number of series, say five series of 
ten. Later one can concentrate on the breathing proc¬ 
ess without counting. Some prefer counting as it aids 
a concentration; while others prefer not to count. 
What is essential is concentration, and not counting 
which is secondary. When one does this concentra¬ 
tion exercise one feels light in body and mind and 
very peaceful. One might perhaps feel as if one were 
floating in the air. When one practises this concentra¬ 
tion for a certain period, a day might come when one 
will realize that his so-called body is supported by 
mere breath, and that the body perishes when 
breathing ceases. Thus one fully realizes imperma¬ 
nence. Where there is change there cannot be a per¬ 
manent entity or an immortal soul. Insight might 
then be developed to gain Arahantship. 

It is now clear that the object of this concentra¬ 
tion on respiration is not merely to gain one-pointed- 
ness but also to cultivate Insight in order to obtain 
Deliverance. 

This simple method may be pursued by all with¬ 
out any harm. 

For more details readers are referred to the 
Visuddhi Magga. 

In some Suttas this simple method of respiration 
is explained as follows:— 
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“Attentively he breathes in, attentively he 
breathes out. 

1. When making a long inhalation he knows: 

‘I make a long inhalation 7 ; when making a long 
exhalation he knows: ‘I make a long exhalation 7 . 

2. When making a short inhalation he knows, 

‘I make a short inhalation 7 ; when making a short 
exhalation he knows, ‘I make a short exhalation 7 . 

3. Clearly perceiving the entire (breath) body 
(sabbakayapatisamvedi), I will inhale 7 : Thus he 
trains himself; clearly perceiving the entire 
(breath) body ‘I will exhale 7 : thus he trains 
himself. 

4. ‘Calming this breathing process (passambhayam 
kayasarikharam), ‘I will inhale 7 : thus he trains 
himself; ‘calming this breathing process, I will 
exhale 7 : thus he trains himself. 77 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

11. Brahmavihara—Here Brahma means sublime, as in 
Brahmacariya (sublime life). Vihara means mode or 
‘state of conduct 7 or ‘state of living 7 . They are also 
termed appamanna (limitless, boundless) because 
these thoughts are radiated towards all beings, with¬ 
out limit or obstruction. 

i. Metta (samskrt Maitri)—loving-kindness, benevo- 
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lence, goodwill—is defined as that which softens 
one’s heart. It is not carnal love or personal 
affection. The direct enemy of Metta is hatred, 
illwill or aversion (kodha); its indirect enemy is 
personal affection (pema). Metta embraces all 
beings without exception. The culmination of 
Metta is the identification of oneself with all 
beings (sabbattata). It is the wish for the good 
and happiness of all. Benevolent attitude is its 
chief characteristic. It discards illwill. 

ii. Karuna —compassion—is defined as that which 
makes the hearts of the good quiver when others 
are subject to suffering or that which dissipates 
the sufferings of others. Its chief characteristic is 
the wish to remove the sufferings of others. Its 
direct enemy is wickedness (himsa) and its indi¬ 
rect enemy is passionate grief (domanassa). 
Compassion embraces sorrow-stricken beings, 
and it eliminates cruelty. 

iii. Mudita is not mere sympathy but sympathetic 
or appreciative joy. Its direct enemy is jealousy, 
and its indirect enemy is exhilaration (pahasa). 
Its chief characteristic is happy acquiescence in 
others’ prosperity and success (anumodana). 
Mudita embraces prosperous beings. It elimi¬ 
nates dislike (arati) and is the congratulatory 
attitude of a person. 
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iv. Upekkha, literally, means to view impartially, 
that, is, with neither attachment nor aversion. It 
is not hedonic indifference but perfect equanim¬ 
ity or a well-balanced mind. It is the balanced 
state of mind amidst all vicissitudes of life such 
as praise and blame, pain and happiness, gain 
and loss, repute and disrepute. Its direct enemy 
is attachment (raga) and its indirect enemy is 
callousness. Upekkha discards clinging and aver¬ 
sion. Impartial attitude is its chief characteristic. 

Here Upekkha does not mean mere neutral feel¬ 
ing, but implies a sterling virtue. Equanimity, mental 
equilibrium, are its closest equivalents. Upekkha 
embraces the good and the bad, the loved and the 
unloved, the pleasant and the unpleasant. 

See Chapter 2, note 49. 

12. Ahare patikkulasanna —i.e., the feeling of loath¬ 
someness of food, in its search, eating etc. 

13. Catudhatuvavatthanam —i. e., the investigation of the 
four primary elements of extension, cohesion, heat, 
and motion with regard to their characteristics etc. 

14. Arupajhanas —See Ch. 1. They are: (i) ‘The Realm of 
the Infinity of Space.’ (ii) ‘The Realm of the Infinity 
of Consciousness, (iii) ‘The Realm of Nothingness’ 
and (iv) The ‘Realm of neither Perception nor Non¬ 
perception.’ 
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15. Thirty-eight objects when ‘light 7 and ‘space’ are 
excluded. 

16. Because they tend to create a disgust for the body 
which fascinates the senses. 

17. Because the objects are too deep and vast. 

18. These objects are too coarse, and vitakka, one of the 
constituents of jhana, is an indispensable aid to prac¬ 
tise concentration on them. As there is no vitakka in 
the remaining four Jhanas, they cannot be developed 
by concentrating on these two objects. 

19. As equanimity (upekkha) is found only in the fifth 
jhana, the first four jhanas cannot be developed by 
concentrating on this last ‘Illimitable.’ 

20. Vatthudhammato —i.e., from the defects found in 
the original kasinamandala. 

21. Avajjana —reflection on the different constituents of 
jhana. 

Samapajjana —the ability to attain to different 
jhanas quickly. 

Adhitthana —the ability to remain in the jhanas 
as long as one likes. 

Vutthana —the ability to emerge from the jhanas 
as quickly as possible. 

Paccavekkhana is similar to avajjana. 
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22. See Ch. 1, p. 92. 

23. Abhinna —Only one who has gained the fifth jhana 

can develop the following five kinds of supernormal 

knowledge or vision:— 

i. Iddhividha —Flying through the air, walking on 
water, diving into the earth, creation of forms, 
etc. belong to this category. 

ii. Dibbasota is the Celestial Ear, also called clair- 
audience, which enables one to hear subtle or 
coarse sounds far or near. 

iii. Paracittavijanana —is the power to discern the 
thoughts of others. 

iv. Pubbenivasanussati —is the power to remem¬ 
ber the past lives of oneself and others. This is the 
first supernormal vision the Buddha developed 
during the first watch on the night He attained 
Enlightenment. With regard to this knowledge 
the Buddha’s power is limitless, while in the case 
of others it is limited. 

v. Dibbacakkhu is the Celestial or Divine Eye, also 
called clairvoyance, which enables one to see 
heavenly or earthly things, far or near, which 
are imperceptible to the physical eye. This was 
the second knowledge the Buddha developed 
during the second watch on the night of His 
Enlightenment. 
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Cutupapatanana, knowledge with regard to the 
dying and reappearing of beings, is identical with this 
Celestial Eye. Anagatamsanana, knowledge with re¬ 
gard to the future, and yathakammupaganana, know¬ 
ledge with regard to the faring of beings according to 
their own good and bad actions, are two other kinds 
of knowledge belonging to the same category. These 
come within the range of the Buddha’s Omniscience. 

These five kinds of supernormal vision are 
worldly. To these should be added the sixth super¬ 
normal knowledge—Asavakkhayanana—Knowledge 
with regard to the extinction of passions which is 
supramundane. 

The first five kinds may be developed at any 
period; but the last, only during a Buddha-cycle. 


(Visuddbibhedo) 

§ 6. Vipassanakammatthane pana 1. Sllavisuddhi, 
2. Cittavisuddhi, 3. Ditthivisuddhi, 4. Karikhavitaranavisud- 
dhi, 5. Maggamaggananadassanavisuddhi, 6. Patipadanana 

r*J 

dassanavisuddhi, 7. Nanadassanavisuddhi’ cati sattavidhena 
Visuddhisarigaho. 

Aniccalakkhanam, Dukkhalakkhanam, Anattalakkha- 
nan c’ati tlni Lakkhanani. 

Aniccanupassana, Dukkhanupassana, Anattanupassana 
c’ati tisso Anupassana. 

1. Sammasanananam, 2. Udayavyayananam, 3. Bhan- 
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— r*J 

gananam 4. Bhayananam, 5. Adlnavananam, 6. Nibbi- 
dananam, 7. Muncitukamyatananam, 8. Patisankhananam, 
9. Samkhampekkhananam, 10. Anulomananam, c’ati dasa 
Vipassanananani. 

Sunnato Vimokkho, Animitto Vimokkho, Appanihito 
Vimokkho c’ati tayo Vimokkha. 

Sunnatanupassana, Animittanupassana, Appanihitanu- 
passana c’ati tlni Vimokkhamukhani ca veditabbani. 

Katham? Patimokkhasamvara Sllam, Indriyasamvara 
Sllam, Ajlvaparisuddhi Sllam, Paccayasannissita Sllam 
c’ati catuparisuddhi Sllam STlavisuddhi nama. 

Upacarasamadhi, Appanasamadhi c’ati duvidho’pi 
Samadhi Cittavisuddhi nama. 

Lakkhana-rasa - paccupatthana - padatthana - vasena 
nama-rupapariggaho Ditthivisuddhi nama. 

Tesam’eva ca nama-rupanam paccayapariggaho 
Kankhavitarana-visuddhi nama. 

Tato param pana tathapariggahitesu sappaccayesu 
tebhumakasankharesu atltadibhedabhinnesu khandhadina- 
yam’ arabbha kalapavasena sankhipitva aniccam khayat- 
thena, dukkham bhayatthena, anatta asarakatthena’ ti 
addhanavasena santativasena khanavasena va sammasana- 
nanena lakkhanattayam sammasantassa tes’veva paccaya- 
vasena khanavasena ca udayavyayananena udayavyayam 
samanupassantassa ca, 

Obhaso plti passaddhi adhimokkho ca paggaho 

Sukham nanamupatthanamupekkha ca nikanti c’ati. 
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Obhasadi vipassanupakkilese paripanthapariggaha- 
vasena maggamaggalakkhanavavatthanam Maggamagga- 

n*J 

Nanadassanavisuddhi nama. 

Tatha paripanthavimuttassa pana tassa udayavyayana- 
nato patthaya yavanuloma tilakkhanam vipassanaparam- 
paraya patipajjantassa nava vipassanananani Patipadana- 
nadassanavisuddhi nama. 

Tass’evam patipajjantassa pana vipassanaparipakam’- 
agamma idani appana uppajjissatPti bhavangam vocchin- 
ditva uppannamanodvaravajjananantaram dve tlni vipas- 
sanacittani yam kinci aniccadilakkhanam’arabbha pari- 
kammopacaranulomanamena pavattanti. Ya sikhap- 
patta sa sanulomasankharupekkhavutthanagaminlvipas- 
sana’ti 7 ca pavuccati. Tato param gotrabhucittam 
nibbanam’ alambitva puthujjanagottamabhibhavantam 
ariyagottamabhisambhontan ca pavattati. Tass’anantaram 
eva maggo dukkhasaccam parijananto samudayasaccam 
pajahanto nirodhasaccam sacchikaronto maggasaccam 
bhavanavasena appanavlthim’ otarati. Tato param dve tlni 
phalacittani pavattitva bhavangapato’va hoti. Puna 
bhavangam vocchinditva paccavekkhanananani pavattanti. 

Maggam phalas ca nibbanam paccavekkhati pandito 

HTne kilese sese ca paccavekkhati va nava. 

Chabbisuddhikam’ en’ evam bhavetabbo catubbidho 

Nanadassanavisuddhi nama maggo pavuccati. 

Ayam’ ettha visuddhibhedo. 
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Different Kinds of Purity 

§ 6. In the exercises on mental culture pertaining to 
Insight (24) the section on ‘Purity’ is sevenfold:— 

1. Purity of Morals, 2. Purity of Mind, 3. Purity of 
Views, 4. Purity of Transcending Doubts, 5. Purity of 
Vision in discerning the Path and Non-Path, 6. Purity of 
Vision in discerning the method, 7. Purity of Vision regard¬ 
ing intuitive wisdom. 

There are three Characteristic Marks:— 

1. The Characteristic Mark of Impermanence 
(25), 2. The Characteristic Mark of Suffering (26), and 
3. The Characteristic Mark of No-soul (27). 

There are three Contemplations:— 

1. The Contemplation on Impermanence, 2. The 
Contemplation on Suffering and 3. The Contemplation on 
No-soul. 

There are ten kinds of Insight:— 

1. Investigating knowledge (28), 2. Knowledge 
with regard to the arising and passing away (of conditioned 
things), 3. Knowledge with regard to the dissolution (of 
things), 4. Knowledge (of dissolving things) as fearful, 
5. Knowledge of (fearful) things as baneful, 6. Knowledge of 
(baneful) things as disgusting, 7. Knowledge as regards the 
wish to escape therefrom, 8. Knowledge of reflecting con¬ 
templation (29), 9. Knowledge of equanimity towards con¬ 
ditioned things (30), and 10. Knowledge of adaptation (31). 
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There are three Emancipations (32):— 

1. Emancipation through Void (33), 2. Emancipa¬ 
tion through Signlessness (34) and 3. Emancipation through 
Desirelessness (35). 

There are three Doors of Emancipation:— 

1. Contemplation on the Void, 2. Contemplation on 
the Signlessness and 3. Contemplation on Desirelessness. 

How? 

Purity of morals (36) consists of four kinds of perfect 
discipline — namely, 

1. Moral Discipline as regards the Fundamental 
Precepts, 

2. Discipline as regards sense-restraint, 

3. Discipline as regards purity of livelihood, 

4. Discipline as regards the four requisites. 

Purity of Mind (37) consists of two kinds of concentration 
— namely, ‘proximate concentration’, and ‘established or 
ecstatic concentration.’ 

Purity of Views (38) is the understanding of mind 
and matter with respect to their characteristics, function, 
mode of appearance, and proximate cause. 

Purity of Transcending Doubts (39) is the compre¬ 
hension of the causes of those very mind and matter. 

After comprehending the causes, the meditator, con¬ 
sidering the modes of aggregates etc, formulates in groups 
the conditioned things of the triple plane, that have arisen 
with causes, differing according to the past etc., and that 
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have been comprehended in the foregoing manner. Now 
he meditates on the three characteristics — impermanence 
in the sense of dissolution, suffering in the sense of fearful¬ 
ness, and soullessness in the sense of unsubstantiality — 
by way of duration, continuity, and momentariness. To 
him who meditates on the arising and passing away of 
things by means of the knowledge so named with respect 
to causes and momentariness there arise— 

an aura, joy, quietude, excessive faith, effort, 
happiness, wisdom, mindfulness, equanimity 
and a liking (for that state). 

Purity of Vision in discerning what is the Path and 
what is not the Path (40), is the determining of character¬ 
istics of Path and not Path by understanding aura etc. as 
inimical impediments of insight. 

Getting rid of these inimical impediments, the medi¬ 
tator reflects on the three Characteristics. Now to him, 
starting from the knowledge of arising and passing away, 
and extending up to the knowledge of adaptation, there 
arise in one continuous stream of contemplation, nine 
kinds of Insight. By Purity of Vision that discerns the 
method (41) is meant these nine kinds of knowledge. 

Realization 

When he thus practises contemplation, owing to the ripen¬ 
ing of insight (he feels) ‘Now the development (of the 
path) (42) will arise’. Thereupon arresting the life- 
continuum, arises mind-door consciousness, followed by 
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two or three (moments of) insight consciousness, having 
for their object any of the Characteristics such as imperma¬ 
nence etc. They are termed ‘preliminary’, ‘proximate’, and 
‘adaptation’ (moments) (43). 

That knowledge of equanimity towards conditioned 
things, together with knowledge that conforms (to the 
Truths), when perfected, is also termed ‘Insight of emer¬ 
gence leading to the Path’ (44). 

Thereafter the Gotrabhu-consciousness (45), hav¬ 
ing Nibbana as its object, occurs, overcoming the line¬ 
age of the worldlings, and evolving the lineage of the 
Ariyas. 136 

Immediately after that consciousness, the Path (of 
the Stream-Winner), realizing the Truth of suffering, erad¬ 
icating the Truth of its cause, realizing the Truth of its ces¬ 
sation, and developing the Truth of the Way to its cessa¬ 
tion, descends into the transcendental stream. 

After that Path-consciousness two or three moments 
of Fruit-consciousness arise and subside into the life- 
continuum (46). Then arresting the life-continuum, the 
knowledge of reflection occurs. 

The wise man reflects (47) on the Path, Fruit, Nib¬ 
bana, defilements destroyed, and either reflects or does 
not reflect on the remaining defilements. 


136. The thought-process of a Stream-Winner:— 

• • • 

• 

Manodvaravajjana, 

• 

parikamma, upacara, 

• • • 

anuloma, 

• 

gotrabhu. 

magga, phala, 

bhavanga. 
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Thus the fourfold Path which has to be developed by 
degrees by means of the sixfold purity is called the ‘Purity 
of Intuitive Knowledge’ (48). 

Herein this is the section on Purity. 

Section 6 

Notes:— 

24. Vipassana or Insight is the third and final stage on 
the Path of Sainthood. The chief object of Insight is 
to understand things as they truly are. 

25. Anicca, i. e., the fleeting nature of both mind and 
matter. Changeableness is a characteristic of every¬ 
thing that is conditioned. All conditioned things are 
constantly changing, not remaining static for two 
consecutive moments. Mind, in fact, changes even 
faster than matter. Normally matter endures only for 
seventeen thought-moments. Commentators state 
that, during the time occupied by a flash of lightning, 
billions of thought-moments may arise. 

26. Dukkha—All conditioned things are subject to suf¬ 
fering. Birth is suffering, decay is suffering, disease is 
suffering, death is suffering. Union with the unpleas¬ 
ant is suffering. Separation from the pleasant is suf¬ 
fering. Not to get what one desires is suffering. In 
brief, the five aggregates of attachment are suffering. 
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27. Anatta —or Soullessness is the crux of Buddhism. As 
there is no permanent entity in matter, so also there is 
no unchanging entity in mind conceived as an ‘ego’ or 
‘soul’. In everything mundane and supramundane, con¬ 
ditioned and non-conditioned, there is no permanent 
soul. Hence the Buddha in the Dhammapada stated — 
‘sabbe dhamma anatta—all Dhammas are soulless’. 
With regard to Anicca and Dukkha the Buddha said— 
‘sankhara—conditioned things’. With regard to Anatta, 
the Buddha employed the term dhamma to include 
supramundane unconditioned Nibbana as well. 

It may be mentioned that it was after hearing the 
‘Anattalakkhana Sutta’, the discourse on soulless¬ 
ness, that the first five monks attained Arahantship. 

The aspirant does not usually meditate on all 
these three characteristics. Of them, he takes only 
that which appeals to him most. Deliverance, gained 
by meditating on each of them, is named accordingly. 

28. Sammasananana —Lit., ‘handling-knowledge’, is the in¬ 
vestigation of aggregates as composite (kalapavasena). 

29. Patisarikhanana —is the re-contemplation of condi¬ 
tioned things in order to find out the means to escape 
therefrom. 

30. Sankharupekkhanana —is perfect equanimity to¬ 
wards all conditioned things, having neither attach- 
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ment nor aversion, resulting from developing the 
foregoing different kinds of Insight. 

31. Anulomanana —is the ‘adaptation knowledge’ 
gained by perfecting the foregoing nine kinds of 
Insight. It is so called because it conforms itself to the 
37 Factors of Enlightenment and qualifies the aspir¬ 
ant for the higher path. 

32. Vimokkha —so called because they deliver one from 
the ten Fetters etc. 

33. Sunnata —devoid of a soul. Emancipation gained by 
meditating on soullessness (anatta) is called Sunnata- 
vimokkha. 

34. Animitta —free from the signs of permanence etc. 
Emancipation gained by meditating on ‘imperma¬ 
nence’ (anicca) is called Animittavimokkha. 

35. Appanihita —free from the hankering of craving. 
Emancipation gained by meditating on ‘suffering’ 
(dukkha) is called Appanihita vimokkha. 

36. STlavisuddhi —Purity of Morals, is the first of seven 
‘Purities’. It consists of four kinds, all pertaining to 
the life of a Bhikkhu. 

The first is Patimokkhasamvaraslla. ‘That which 
saves one who observes it from woeful states’ is the 
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commentarial explanation of ‘Patimokkha’. Pa is also 
explained as the Buddha’s Teaching. Atipamokkha 
means extremely important. Patimokkha therefore 
means “Fundamental Teaching” or “Fundamental Pre¬ 
cepts”. It deals with 220 137 disciplinary rules which 
every Bhikkhu is expected to observe. As it restrains 
one from evil deeds etc., it is termed ‘samvara’. SHa is 
used in the sense of ‘composure’ (samadhana) and 
‘support’ (upadharana). It is so called because it tends 
to discipline thoughts, words, and deeds and because 
it acts as a support for other virtues. Indriyasamvara- 
slla, the second SHa, deals with the control of the six 
senses. Ajlvaparisuddhislla, the third SHa, deals with 
the right livelihood of a Bhikkhu. In obtaining the nec¬ 
essaries of life, a Bhikkhu should not act in an unbe¬ 
coming way. Paccayasannissitaslla, the fourth Slla, is 
concerned with the unselfish use of the four requi¬ 
sites—robes, alms, lodging, and medicine. 

37. Cittavisuddhi —is the second ‘Purity’. It is the purity 
of mind, gained by developing the Jhanas, temporar¬ 
ily inhibiting the Hindrances. A purified mind is like a 
polished mirror where everything is reflected in its 
true perspective. With a purified mind one can see 
things as they truly are. 

38. Ditthivisuddhi —is the third purity. It is so called 

137. 227 including seven ways of settling disputes (adhikarana samatha dhamma ) 
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because it purifies one from the false theory of a per¬ 
manent soul. This correct comprehension results from 
investigating mind and matter as regards their salient 
characteristics (lakkhana), function or essential prop¬ 
erties (rasa), the way, of manifestation (paccu- 
patthana), and their immediate cause (padatthana). 

39. Kankhavitaranavisuddhi—is the fourth ‘Purity’ which 
attempts to transcend sceptical doubts as regards cause 
and effect, the past, the present, and the future. This is 
called a purity because it removes the stain of errone¬ 
ous views of ‘chance’, ‘causelessness’, etc. 

To achieve this purity one meditates on the vari¬ 
ous causes that tend to produce present mind and 
matter, and on the causes that sustain them in the 
present. He understands that present mind and mat¬ 
ter at conception were conditioned by past igno¬ 
rance, craving, grasping and Kamma, and, during 
lifetime, matter is conditioned by kamma, mind, sea¬ 
sonal phenomena, and edible food, while mind is 
sustained by the senses and their corresponding 
objects. Thus he realizes the second noble truth of 
the cause of suffering and rids himself of doubts. 

40. Maggamaggananadassanavisuddhi—This is the fifth 
‘Purity’. 

The aspirant who has cleared his doubts meditates 
again with better understanding on the three charac- 
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teristics of anicca, dukkha, and anatta. He realizes that 
life is a mere flowing, a continuous undivided move¬ 
ment. He finds no genuine happiness, for every form 
of pleasure is only a prelude to pain. What is transient 
is painful, and where change and sorrow prevail there 
cannot be a permanent ego or soul. The arising and 
passing away of conditioned things become very con¬ 
spicuous to him. As he is thus absorbed in meditation 
he witnesses an aura (obhaso) emanating from his 
body as a result of his keen insight. He experiences 
also an unprecedented joy (plti), happiness (sukha) 
and quietude (passaddhi). He becomes strenuous 
(paggaho) and even-minded (upekkha). His religious 
fervour increases (adhimokkha), mindfulness (sati) 
strengthens, and wisdom (nana) ripens. Labouring 
under the misconception that he has attained Saint¬ 
hood, chiefly owing to the presence of the aura, he 
yearns (nikanti) for this state of mind. Soon he real¬ 
izes that these temptations are only impedi¬ 
ments (upakkilesa) to Insight and that he has not 
really attained Sainthood. Accordingly he endeavours 
to distinguish between the right and wrong path 
(maggamaggananadassana). It is called a ‘purity’ 
because it clears up the misconception as regards the 
actual ‘path’. He understands, ‘This is the right path, 
that is the wrong path’. 

41. Patipadananadassanavisuddhi—is the sixth ‘purity’. 
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This term is collectively applied to the nine kinds of 
Insight beginning with the knowledge as regards the 
arising and passing away of conditioned things and 
ending with the knowledge of adaptation that occurs 
in the Path thought-moment immediately preceding 
the Gotrabhu moment. (See p. 461, f.n. 136.) 

42. Appana, the supramundane Path (lokuttaramagga). 

43. See pp. 248, 461. 

44. Vutthanagaminlvipassana—is the name given to 
both Sankharupekkhanana and Anulomanana of the 
tens kinds of Insight. It is so called because it leads to 
the Path emerging from woeful states and signs of 
conditioned things. 

45. Gotrabhu—lit., means ‘overcoming the worldly line¬ 
age’. The object of this thought-moment is Nibbana, 
but the actual realization of Nibbana by the eradication 
of passions occurs at the Path thought-moment that 
immediately follows. This particular thought-moment 
in the three higher stages of Sainthood is termed 
Vodana’ (pure) as the aspirant is already an Ariya. 

46. Immediately after the Gotrabhu thought-moment 
there arises the Path thought-moment of the Sota- 
panna. It is at this stage that one comprehends the 
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Truth of Suffering, eradicates craving, the cause of 
suffering, and actually realizes Nibbana for the first 
time in his life. The eight factors that constitute the 
Noble Path are also fully developed at this stage. 
This particular thought-moment is termed ‘Sotapat- 
timagga.’ Sota here means the stream that leads to 
Nibbana. It is the Noble Eightfold Path. Apatti 
means ‘entering for the first time’. It is called 
‘magga’ because it arises, destroying the passions. 
This Path thought-moment arises only once in the 
course of one’s lifetime, and is immediately fol¬ 
lowed by two or three ‘Fruit’ (phala) moments 
before the stream of consciousness lapses into bha- 
variga. This is the reason why the Dhamma is called 
‘akalika’ (immediately effective). 

47. Paccavekkhanananani—As a rule after each of the 

• • 

four stages of Sainthood one reflects on the Path and 
Fruit one has attained, on the Nibbana one has real¬ 
ized, on the defilements one has destroyed, and, in 
the case of the first three stages, on the defilements 
one has yet to destroy. An Arahant who has no more 
defilements to destroy knows that he is delivered. 

There are altogether 19 kinds of such reflective 
knowledge, 15 pertaining to the first three stages of 
Sainthood, and 4 to the last stage. 

The Pali phrase—n’aparam itthatthaya—No more 
of this state again—refers to this process of reflection. 
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48. Nanadassanavisuddhi is the name given to the con¬ 
templative knowledge, a mental state of wisdom found 
in Path-Consciousness. It is called a ‘purity’ because it 
is completely free from all stains or defilements, result¬ 
ing from the realization of the four Truths. 

(Vimokkhabhedo) 

§ 7. Tattha anattanupassana attabhinivesam muncantl, 
Sunnatanupassana nama vimokkhamukham hoti. Anicca- 
nupassana vipallasanimittam muncantl, animittanupassana 
nama. Dukkhanupassana tanhapanidhim muncantl, appa- 
nihitanupassana nama. Tasma yadi vutthanagaminlvi- 
passana anattato vipassati, sunnato vimokkho nama hoti 
maggo. Yadi aniccato vipassati, animitto vimokkho 
nama. Yadi dukkhato vipassati appanihito vimokkho 
nama’ti ca maggo vipassanagamanavasena maggavlthiyam. 
Phalasamapattivlthiyam pana yathavuttanayena vipas- 
santanam yathasakam phalamuppajjamanam’ pi vipas- 
sanagamanavasen’eva sunnatadivimokkho’ti ca pavuccati. 
Alambanavasena pana sarasavasena ca namattayam sabbat- 
tha sabbesam’ pi samam’eva. 

Ayam’ettha vimokkhabhedo. 

(Puggalabhedo) 

§ 8. Ettha pana sotapattimaggam bhavetva ditthivi- 
cikicchapahanena pahlnapayagamano sattakkhattu- 
paramo sotapanno nama hoti. 
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Sakadagamimaggam bhavetva ragadosamohanam 
tanukaratta sakadagami nama hoti. Sakid’eva imam 
lokam agantva anagamimaggam bhavetva kamaragavyapa- 
danamanavasesappahanena anagami nama hoti, anagantva 
itthattam. 

Arahattamaggam bhavetva anavasesakilesappahanena 
araha nama hoti, Khlnasavo loke aggadakkhineyyo. 

Ayam’ettha puggalabhedo. 


Emancipation 

§ 7. Therein, the contemplation of no-soul, that discards 
the clinging to a soul (49), becomes an avenue of Emanci¬ 
pation, and is termed ‘Void-contemplation’. The contem¬ 
plation of impermanence, that discards the signs of false 
notion (50), becomes an avenue of Emancipation, and is 
termed ‘Signless-contemplation’. The contemplation of 
suffering, that discards the hankering of attachment (51), 
becomes an avenue of Emancipation, and is termed 
‘Unhankering-contemplation’. 

Hence, if with the ‘Emergence Insight leading to the 
Path’ one contemplates on no-soul, then the Path is known 
as ‘Void-Emancipation’; if one contemplates on imperma¬ 
nence, then the Path is known as ‘Signless-Emancipation; 
if one contemplates on sorrow, then the Path is known as 
‘Unhankering-Emancipation’. Thus the Path receives 
three names according to the way of Insight. Likewise, the 
Fruit, (occurring) in the Path thought-process, receives 
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these three names according to the way of the Path. 

However, in the thought-process as regards the 
attainment to fruition, to those who contemplate in the 
foregoing manner, the Fruits that arise according to the 
Paths, are termed ‘Void-Emancipation’ etc., only in accord¬ 
ance with the way of Insight. But, as regards objects and 
respective functions, the triad of names is applied equally 
to all (Paths and Fruits) everywhere. 

Herein this is the section on Emancipation. 


Individuals 

§ 8. Herein, developing the Path of Stream-Attainment 
(52), eradicating false views and doubts, and escaping 
from going to woeful states, one becomes a Stream- 
Winner who is born seven times at most. 

Developing the Path of Once-Returning (53), and 
attenuating lust, hatred, and ignorance, one becomes a 
Once-Returner, returning to this world only once. 

Developing the Path of Never-Returning (54), and 
totally eradicating sensual desires and hatred, one be¬ 
comes a Never-Returner, not returning to this (Sentient) 
State. 

Developing the Path of the Worthy, and totally erad¬ 
icating all defilements, one becomes a Worthy One (55), 
who is free from Corruptions, and who is fit to receive the 
highest offerings in this world (56). 

Herein this is the section on Individuals. 
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Notes:— 


Section 7 

49. Attabhinivesa—The stronghold of a soul like the 
doer of action, the reaper of fruit, This is my soul’ 

50. Vipallasanimittam—Three vipallasas or misconcep¬ 
tions are discarded by meditating on impermanence. 
They are ‘erroneous perception’ (sannavipallasa), 
‘erroneous ideas’ (cittavipallasa), and ‘erroneous 
views’ (ditthivipallasa). On account of these three 
misconceptions people regard what is impermanent 
as permanent. 

51. Tanhapanidhi—Such hankerings like ‘this is mine’, 
‘this is happiness’. 


Section 8 

52. Sotapanno—One who has entered the stream that 
leads to Nibbana for the first time. There are three 
classes of Sotapannas — namely, 

i. Those who will be born seven times at most in 
heavenly and earthly realms (sattakkhattupa- 
rama). Before seeking an eighth birth, they attain 
Arahantship. 

ii. Those who seek birth in noble families two or three 
times before they attain Arahantship (kolamkola). 
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iii. Those who are born only once more before they 
attain Arahantship (ekabljl). 

A sotapanna has unshakable confidence in the 
Buddha, Dhamma, and the Sarigha. He neither vio¬ 
lates the five Precepts nor commits the heinous 
crimes. Free from birth in woeful states, he is ever 
destined for enlightenment. 

53. Sakadagami—One who returns to this world of 
human beings only once. After attaining Sakadagami 
in this life, he may be born in a heavenly realm and 
attain Arahantship seeking birth in the human plane. 
There are five kinds of Sakadagamis — namely, 

i. Those who attain Sakadagami here and attain 
Parinibbana here itself. 

ii. Those who attain Sakadagami in a heavenly realm 
and attain Parinibbana there. 

iii. Those who attain Sakadagami here and attain 
Parinibbana in a heavenly realm. 

iv. Those who attain Sakadagami in a heavenly realm 
and attain Parinibbana in this human plane. 

v. Those who attain Sakadagami here and, having 
being born in a heavenly realm, seek birth in this 
human plane and attain Parinibbana. 
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54. Anagami—One who will not return to this Sense- 
sphere (Kamaloka). Such beings are born in the ‘Pure 
Abodes’ (Suddhavasa), higher Brahma realms where 
Anagamis abide till they attain Arahantship. 

There are five classes of Anagamis:— 

i. Those who attain Parinibbana within the first half 
life-span in the Pure Abodes (antaraparinibbayi). 

ii. Those who attain Parinibbana having lived more 
than half a life-span (upahaccaparinibbayi). 

iii. Those who attain Parinibbana with exertion 
(sasankhara parinibbayi). 

iv. Those who attain Parinibbana without exertion 
(asarikharaparinibbayi). 

v. Those who, passing beyond one Brahma realm to 
another higher Brahma realm, attain Parinibbana 
in the Highest Brahma realm (uddhamsota 
akanitthagami). 

55. Khlnasavo—synonymous with an Arahant, a Worthy 
One, because he has destroyed all the defilements. 

The Path of Purification 

When the Jhanas are developed, the mind is so purified, 
that it resembles a polished mirror, where everything is 
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clearly reflected in true perspective. Still, there is not com¬ 
plete freedom from unwholesome thoughts, for, by con¬ 
centration, the evil tendencies are only temporarily inhib¬ 
ited. They may rise to the surface at quite unexpected 
moments. 

Discipline regulates words and deeds; concentra¬ 
tion controls the mind; but it is Insight (panna), the third 
and the final stage, that enables the aspirant to Saint¬ 
hood to eradicate wholly the defilements inhibited by 
Samadhi. 

At the outset he cultivates ‘Purity of Vision’ (ditthi 
visuddhi) 138 in order to see things as they truly are. With 
a one-pointed mind he analyses and examines this so- 
called being. This searching examination shows that what 
he has called T, is merely a complex compound of mind 
and matter which are in a state of constant flux, 

Having thus gained a correct view of the real nature 
of this so-called being, freed from the false notion of a per¬ 
manent soul, he searches for the causes of this “I” person¬ 
ality. He realizes that there is nothing in the world which 
is not conditioned by some cause or causes, past or 
present, and that his present existence is due to past igno¬ 
rance (avijja), craving (tanha), attachment (upadana), 
Kamma, and physical food of the present life. On account 
of these five causes this so-called being has arisen, and as 
past causes have conditioned the present, so the present 
will condition the future. Meditating thus, he transcends 

138. The third member of the Path of Purity. 
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all doubts with regard to past, present and future . 139 

Thereupon he contemplates the truth that all condi¬ 
tioned things are transient (anicca), subject to suffering 
(dukkha), and devoid of an immortal soul (anatta). 
Wherever he turns his eyes he sees naught but these three 
characteristics standing out in bold relief. He realizes that 
life is a flux conditioned by internal and external causes. 
Nowhere does he find any genuine happiness, for every¬ 
thing is fleeting. 

As he thus contemplates the real nature of life, and is 
absorbed in meditation, a day comes, when, to his sur¬ 
prise, he witnesses an aura (obhasa) emitted by his body. 
He experiences an unprecedented pleasure, happiness, 
and quietude. He becomes even-minded, his religious fer¬ 
vour increases, mindfulness becomes clear and insight 
keen. Mistaking this advanced state of moral progress for 
Sainthood, chiefly owing to the presence of the aura, he 
develops a liking for this mental states. Soon the realiza¬ 
tion comes that these new developments are impediments 
to moral progress and he cultivates the purity of know¬ 
ledge with regard to the Path and Non-Path . 140 

Perceiving the right path, he resumes his meditation 
on the arising (udaya nana) and passing away (vaya nana) 
of all conditioned things. Of these two states the latter 
becomes more impressed on his mind since change is more 
conspicuous than becoming. Therefore he directs his 

139. Kankhavitaranavisuddhi, the fourth member of the Path of Purity, 

140. Maggamaggananadassanavisuddhi, the fifth member of the Path of Purity. 
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attention to contemplation of the dissolution of things 
(bhanga nana). He perceives that both mind and matter 
which constitute this so-called being are in a state of con¬ 
stant flux, not remaining the same for two consecutive 
moments. To him then comes the knowledge that all dis¬ 
solving things are fearful (bhava nana). The whole world 
appears to him like a pit of burning embers — a source of 
danger. Subsequently he reflects on the wretchedness and 
vanity (adlnava nana) of the fearful and deluded world, 
and develops a feeling of disgust (nibbida nana), followed 
by a strong will for deliverance from it (muncitukamyata 
nana). 

With this object in view, he resumes his meditation 
on the three characteristics of transiency, sorrow, and 
soullessness (patisankha nana), and thereafter develops 
complete equanimity towards all conditioned things, hav¬ 
ing neither attachment nor aversion for any worldly object 
(uppekkha nana ). 141 

Reaching this point of spiritual culture, he chooses 
one of the three characteristics for his object of special 
endeavour and intently cultivates Insight in that particu¬ 
lar direction until the glorious day when he first realizes 
Nibbana , 142 his ultimate goal. 

141. These nine kinds of Insight—namely, udaya, vaya, bhanga, bhaya, adinava, 
nibbida, muncitukamyata, patisakhha, and upekkha hanas are collectively 
termed Patipadahanadassanavisuddhi —Purity of Vision in discerning the 
method, the sixth member of the Path of Purity. 

142. Insight found in this supramundane Path Consciousness is known as 
Nanadassana visuddhi —Purity of Vision regarding intuitive wisdom, the 
seventh member of the Path of Purity. 
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“As the traveller by night sees the landscape around 
him by a flash of lightning, and the picture so obtained 
swims long thereafter before his dazzled eyes, so the indi¬ 
vidual seeker, by the flashing light of insight, glimpses Nib¬ 
bana with such clearness that the after-picture never more 
fades from his mind .” 143 

When the spiritual pilgrim realizes Nibbana for the 
first time he is called a Sotapanna 144 —one who has 
entered the stream that leads to Nibbana for the first 
time. 

The stream represents the noble Eightfold Path. 

A Stream-Winner is no more a worldling (puthuj- 
jana), but an Ariya (Noble). 

On attaining this first stage of Sainthood, he eradi¬ 
cates the following three Fetters (samyojana) that bind 
him to existence—namely, 

1. Sakkaya-ditthi —sati + kaye + ditthi—literally, 

view when a group exists. Here kaya refers to the 
five Aggregates of matter, feeling, perception, men¬ 
tal states, and consciousness, or, in other words, to 
the complex-compound of mind and matter. The 
view that there is one unchanging entity, a perma¬ 
nent soul, when there is a complex-compound of 
psycho-physical aggregates is termed sakkaya- 
ditthi. Dhammasangani enumerates twenty kinds 


143. Dr. Paul Dahlke. 

144. See Chapter 1. 
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of such soul theories. 145 Sakkaya-ditthi is usually 
rendered by self-illusion, theory of individuality, 
illusion of individualism. 

2. Vicikiccha—Doubts. They are doubts about 1. the 
Buddha, 2. the Dhamma, 3. the Sangha 4. the dis¬ 
ciplinary rules (sikkha), 5. the past, 6. the future, 
7. both the past and the future, and 8. Dependent 
Arising (Paticca-Samuppada). 146 

3. Sllabhataparamasa—Adherence to (wrongful) 
rites and ceremonies. 

DhammasariganI explains it thus:—“It is the theory 
held by ascetics and brahmins outside this doc¬ 
trine, that purification is obtained by rules of moral 
conduct, or by rites, or by both rules of moral con¬ 
duct and rites.” 

For the eradication of the remaining seven Fetters a Sota- 
panna is reborn seven times at most. He gains implicit con¬ 
fidence in the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha. He 
would not for any reason violate any of the five precepts. 
He is not subject to states of woe as he is destined for 
Enlightenment. 

With fresh courage as a result of this distant glimpse 
of Nibbana, the noble pilgrim makes rapid progress, and 

145. See Dhammasangani, Translation, pp. 257-259. 

146. Ibid. 1004. 
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perfecting his Insight, becomes a Sakadagami—Once- 
Returner—reaching the second stage of Sainthood by 
attenuating two other Fetters — namely, sense-desires 
(kamaraga) and illwill (patigha). 

Now he is called a Once-Returner because he is born 
in the human realm only once, should he not attain Ara- 
hantship in that birth itself. It is interesting to note that the 
Ariya Saint who has attained the second stage of Sainthood 
can only weaken these two powerful Fetters with which he 
is bound from a beginningless past. At times, though to a 
slight extent, he harbours thoughts of lust and anger. 

It is by attaining the third Stage of Sainthood, that 
of the Anagami (Never-Returner), that he completely 
eradicates these two Fetters. Thereafter he neither returns 
to this world nor is he born in the celestial realms, since 
he has rooted out the desire for sensual gratification. After 
death he is reborn in the Pure Abodes (Suddhavasa), an 
environment exclusively reserved for Anagamis and 
Arahants. 

A layman may become an Anagami, provided he 
leads a celibate life. 

The Anagami Saint now makes his final advance and 
destroying the remaining five Fetters—namely, attach¬ 
ment to Realms of Form (ruparaga), attachment to Form¬ 
less Realms (aruparaga), pride (mana), restlessness 
(uddhacca), and ignorance (avijja), attains Arahantship, 
the final state of Sainthood. 

Stream-Winners, Once-Returners, Never-Returners 
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are called Sekhas because they have yet to undergo train¬ 
ing. Arahants are called Asekhas because they no longer 
undergo any training. 

An Arahant, literally, a Worthy One, is not subject to 
rebirth because he does not accomplish fresh Kammic 
activities, the seeds of his reproduction in matter have all 
been destroyed. 

The Arahant realizes that what was to be accom¬ 
plished has been done. A heavy burden of sorrow has 
finally been relinquished, and all forms of craving and all 
shades of ignorance are totally annihilated. The happy pil¬ 
grim now stands on heights more than celestial, far 
removed from uncontrolled passions and the defilements 
of the world. 


(Samapattibhedo) 

§ 9. Phalasamapattivlthiyam pan’ettha sabbesam pi ya- 
thasakaphalavasena sadharana’va. Nirodhasamapattisama- 
pajjanam pana anagamlnan c’eva arahattanan ca labbhati. 
Tattha yathakkamam pathamajjhanadimahaggatasamapa- 
ttim samapajjitva vutthaya tattha gate sankharadhamme 
tattha tattlT eva vipassanto yava akincannayatanam gantva 
tato param adhittheyyadikam pubbakiccam katva n’eva 
sanna n’asannayatanam samapajjati. Tassa dvinnam 
appanajavananam parato vocchijjati cittasantati. Tato 
nirodhasamapanno hoti. 

Vutthanakale pana anagamino anagamiphalacittam 
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arahato arahattaphalacittam ekavaram pavattiva bhavari- 
gapato hoti. Tato param paccavekkhanananam pavattati. 

Ayam’ ettha samapattibhedo. 

Nitthito ca vipassanakammatthananayo. 

Bhavetabbam pan’icc’evam bhavanadvayam’ uttamam 
Patipattirasassadam patthayantena sasane. 


Iti Abhidhammattha Sangahe Kammatthanasangaha- 
Vibhago nama navamo paricchedo. 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


1. Carittasobhitavisalakulodayena 
Saddhabhivuddhaparisuddhagimodayena 
Nambavhayena panidhaya paranukampam 
Yam patthitam pakaranam parinitthitantam. 

2. Punnena tena vipulena tumulasomam 
Dhannadhivasamuditoditamayugantam 
Pannavadatagunasobhitalajjibhikkhu 
Mannantu punnavibhavodayamangalaya. 

Iti Anuruddhacariyena racitam Abhidhammattha- 
sangaham nama pakaranam nitthitam. 
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Attainments 


§ 9. Herein ‘the Attainment to Fruition 7 is common to all 
in accordance with their respective fruits. 

But ‘The Attainment to Cessation 7 (57) is possible 
only to Never-Returners and Arahants. 

In this case, one attains successively to the great 
ecstasies like the first jhana etc., and emerging therefrom 
contemplates on the conditioned things in each of those 
jhanas. Thus he proceeds up to ‘the State of Nothingness 7 . 
Then, having attended to the preliminary duties such as 
resolving etc., he attains to the ‘State of Neither-Perception 
nor Non-Perception 7 . Now after two ecstatic javana 
thought-moments his stream of consciousness is sus¬ 
pended. Thereafter he attains to (Supreme) ‘Cessation 7 . 

At the time of rising, if to a Never-Returner, an 
Anagami Fruit consciousness, or to an Arahant, an Arahant 
Fruit consciousness, occurs only for a single moment and 
then lapses into Bhavariga. This is followed by the know¬ 
ledge of reflection. 

Herein this is the Section on Attainments. 

The end of exercises on mental culture or Insight. 

One who wishes to enjoy the essence of practice in 
this Dispensation should thus develop the sublime dual 
meditation. 

This is the ninth chapter of the Compendium of Abhi- 
dhamma which deals with the Exercises on Meditation. 
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Aspiration 


As invited by Namba, a person of refined manners, belong¬ 
ing to a respectable family, full of faith and replete with 
sterling virtues, to compose a treatise out of compassion 
for others, this book has been completed. 

By this great merit may the modest monks, who are 
purified by wisdom and who shine in discipline, remember 
till the end of the world the most famous Tumulasoma 
Monastery, the abode of grain, for the acquisition of merit 
and for their happiness. 

Thus ends the treatise called the Abhidhammattha 
Sarigaha composed by the great teacher, Anuruddha. 


Section 9 

57. Nirodhasamapatti—Lit., ‘attainment to cessation’. 
It is so called because during this period the stream 
of consciousness temporarily ceases to flow. Mind is 
suspended, but vitality persists. 

It is only an Anagami or an Arahant who has 
developed the Rupa and Arupa Jhanas who can 
attain to this supreme state of ecstasy. 

When such a person wishes to attain to Nirodha¬ 
samapatti, he first attains to the first jhana and, 
emerging from which, he meditates on the tran¬ 
siency, sorrowfulness, and soullessness of condi¬ 
tioned states found in that particular jhana. Likewise, 
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he attains, in order, to the remaining jhanas and 
meditates in the same way until the Arupa-Jhana of 
‘Nothingness’. 

Emerging from this jhana, he makes the follow¬ 
ing four resolutions:— 

(i) that his fourfold requisites be not destroyed, 

(ii) that he should arise in time when his services 
are needed by the Sangha, (iii) that he should 
arise in time when he is summoned by the 
Buddha, (iv) whether he would live for more 
than seven days from that moment. 

He has to think of his age-limit as this ecstatic 
state normally extends to seven days. 

After making these resolutions, he attains to the 
last Arupajhana of ‘Neither Perception nor Non- 
Perception’ and remains in that state for two javana 
thought-moments. Immediately after he attains to 
Nirodha-samapatti when his stream of conscious¬ 
ness is temporarily suspended. After seven days he 
emerges from this state and experiences for a single 
moment an Anagami Phala consciousness in the 
case of an Anagami, or an Arahant Phala conscious¬ 
ness in the case of an Arahant. Thereafter arises the 
Bhavanga citta. 

For details see Visuddhimagga. 
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